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A SANCTIFIED charm still surrounds the very name of Chrysostom 
—acharm not dispelled by the lapse of fifteen centuries, for it 
rests on the number, variety, and richness of his works, the lofty 
place he held in the Eastern Church, the splendour of his rhetoric, 
the zeal and intrepidity of his life, and the mournful tale of his 
exile and death. Whether we view him as a monk, presbyter, or 
bishop, we are struck with the same distinguishing graces. The 
archiepiscopal robes covered the same humble heart that received 
its first traming and impulses in the monastic retreats of Antioch. 
Honours descended on him, uncoveted and unsought, and if they 
did not add to his happiness, they enlarged, at least, the sphere 
of his usefulness. The same boldness and unction of appeal on 
the most solemn of all themes, the same fearlessness and warmth 
in reproving folly and exposing vice, without respect of rank or 
opinion, the same intense and unwearied zeal to confer upon his 
species the last and loftiest of heaven’s benefactions—which cha- 
racterised his labours in the capital of Syria—still distinguished 
him when removed to Constantinople, where princes and courtiers 
formed his audience, and when he stood in the midst of the wealth, 
beauty, and rank of the dissolute metropolis. The humbler con- 
venticles of Syria heard the same gospel, which now rolled in 
glowing periods beneath the great dome of St. Sophia. Splendour 
of intellect, mellowness of heart, and exuberance of faney—such as 
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belong to a few rare incarnations of genius and piety, shed their 
lustre on all his productions, sermons, expositions, orations, and 
letters. Grecian culture and refinement, ever acted upon by the 
exquisite sensibilities of an Oriental constitution, throw around his 
works those external graces, which resemble Aaron’s pontifical 
robes, ‘ made for glory and for beauty.’ 

That city in which ‘the disciples were first called Christians’ 
claims the honour of being Chrysostom’s birth-place. Secundus, 
his father, held a high military station in the staff of the Roman 
governor of Syria, but died while his son was only an infant. ‘The 
widowed mother, who, at the period of her husband’s decease, was 
not more than twenty years of age, devoted her whole attention to 
the culture of her only son. Her affection for him was intense. 
From the period of ‘ cherubic infancy,’ maternal love yearned for 
his improvement, and directed its ceaseless and winning energies 
to the cultivation of his heart. His mother’s image was engraven 
upon it. With a holy pathos he often reverts to her care and 
fondness, and he ever cherished her memory with filial veneration. 


He praises her domestic management of his patrimony, which re- - 


lieved his mind from all secular cares, paints in glowing colours 
her inseparable attachment to himself, depicts her agony and her 
eloquent remonstrances, when he spoke of becoming a monk—how 
she wept, and prayed, and argued, and implored, and at length 
succeeded *—and he sometimes compares her to Hannah, the 
mother of Samuel, and other noted females whose names are re- 
corded in Scripture. Her assiduous devotion to the training of 
her son, and her cheerful resolution to remain in widowhood for 
this purpose when reported by Chrysostom to his pagan teacher, 
drew from his admiring auditor a high eulogium on Christian 
matrons. The lessons of this Libanius, ‘ the last glory of expiring 

aganism,’ had seduced some of his Christian pupils into apostacy, 
ex the firm and persuasive counsels of Anthusa prevented her 
son, when placed under his tuition, from being added to the list of 
his victims. Libanius knew that the influence of mothers was his 
most powerful antagonist, and he spared them not in his satirical 
denunciations. ene mae received the benefit of his prelections, 
without the injury which they sometimes inflicted—the Christian 
hearth was a match fot the heathen academy. Many illustrious 
men in all ages have been forward to mow with Chrysostom 
similar obligations to maternal training. That teaching which 
comes from a mother’s lips in tones of thrilling softness has often 
been the happy instrument of filling the young heart with prin- 





« De Sacerdotio, lib. i.; Chrysostomi Opera, tom. primus. Ed. Montfaucon, 
Venetiis, 1734. 
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ciples which age only developes, and persecution only strengthens 
and confirms. The results of this early education are apparent 
in the whole of Chrysostom’s life and writings. When difficulties 
oppressed him ‘he took counsel in his heart.’ His feelings were 
his monitors. His decisions were less the results of an intellectual 
— than the leanings and instincts of a sanctified bosom. 
Tis own experience of the blissful results of a mother’s prayers 
and training taught him how to impress the minds of other 
parents with their responsibilities. With a tact and feeling 
peculiar to one who had been so highly favoured, he often enlarges 
on the duty of Christian mothers, warns them against permitting 
the minds of their offspring to be filled with fabulous legends of 
the feuds and frolics of the gods—or polluted with those rhymes 
of the pagan nursery—that sing of bathing nymphs and laughing 
fauns by wood, dell, and fountain. At the same time, unmixed 
good is seldom the result of any human instrumentality. Chry- 
sostom was throughout life somewhat irritable and impatient of 
control. These qualities may have been the effects of his natural 
temperament, but we are apt to regard them as dispositions 
naturally formed in an only son, caressed and spoiled by a 
widowed mother. The historian Socrates” admits that Chry- 
sostom had such failings—that as a boy he was forward and way- 
ward—that his zeal sometimes warmed into impetuosity—and his 
firmness occasionally degenerated into obstinacy. But these 
deficiencies created injury principally to himself, and were never 
displayed in the prosecution of any selfish enterprise. The objects 
he sought were pure and lofty, though he might appear rash and 
intractable in their pursuit, and the calm submission with which, 
in the last scenes of his life. he bore the insults and afflictions 
which his heroism or temerity hastened and augmented, atone for 
the weaknesses of his temper, and the infirmities of an emaciated 
and bilious frame. 

The early education of Chrysostom was intended to qualify him 
for an advocate in the courts of civil law. If traditionary infor- 
mation be correct, his tutors formed the highest ideas of his 
oratorical powers, and lamented that Christianity had robbed the 
old religion of their proficient pupil. Eminence in the sphere of 
his chosen vocation would have been certain. He who has left 
behind him more than a thousand Homilies of fluent copiousness 
and sparkling imagery, who, amidst all the lofty gyrations of an 
excited fancy, could yet point an argument with nervous directness 
and winning facility, or shape an invective with conscious power 
and fearless dexterity, and who, in so many instances, ‘ wielded at 
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will’ the hearts of an audience, exciting their sympathy, soothing 
their fears, or subduing their ferocity—would have harangued in 
the forum with consummate skill and effect. His appeal for 
Eutropius—a disgraced minister of state, lying prostrate beneath 
the altar and surrounded by an infuriated rabble, clamouring for 
his life, is worthy of being placed by the side of the oration for 
Milo. But the corrupt practices of the Antiochean forum dis- 
gusted him at the profession he had assumed. The exhibition of 
the wisdom of this world and the pleading of earthly causes were 
not to be his vocation. Nobler themes were to occupy his heart 
and sanctify his oratory. The stores of his intellectual wealth 
were not to be exhausted in debating questions of legal right, or 
unravelling the technicalities of the Roman Code. The call of the 
‘ Golden-mouth’ was to the Pulpit, not to the Bar—to expatiate on 
the things of eternity and heaven, to beseech men ‘in Christ’s 
stead to be reconciled,’ to expend all the fervours of his eloquence 
in inducing them to terminate the controversy between themselves 
and their Maker, by submitting to the new law of the Divine 
Mediator, and receiving that charter sealed in His blood, which 
confers honour and privilege in the commonwealth of God. 

Released from secular pursuits, Chrysostom heartily devoted 
himself to religious studies. This principal father and guide in 
these was Meletius, bishop of Antioch, by whom, after three years’ 
instruction, he was baptized. So warmly was his heart set upon 
spiritual advancement, and so decisively did he wish all connection 
with a sinful and seductive world cut off, that he resolved, along 
with another companion, to become an anchoret—a severe and 
life-long recluse. The- intervention of his mother, however, pre- 
vailed against a determination so rash in itself, yet so much in 
unison with prevailing customs. But his morbid spirit, checked 
in its full resolution, took a cherished compensation in practising 
such austerities, as fasting, silence, and prolonged solitary medita- 
tion. At length, some years afterwards, perhaps subsequently 
to his mother’s decease, he joined the monks at Antioch, when he 
was about the age of twenty-seven, and continued with them for 
six years, till the physical weaknesses entailed upon his system by 
the absurd rigours of monasticism forced him back again to 
society. He was forthwith ordained deacon at Antioch, but did 
not obtain the elevation of a presbyter, nor preach a sermon, till 
he had reached his fortieth year. 

Already, however, was he known as an author. His companion 
in study had been Basil—a young man of kindred spirit with 
himself. Both had been noted for their diligence in literary toil, 
and for the fervour and — of their religious exercises. 
Chrysostom was earnest that the talents and piety of his — 
who 
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who was ‘dear to him as his own soul,’ should not be lost to the 

church, and therefore urged him to receive ordination, on the 

understanding that himself should submit to the ceremony. But 

when the time of ordination came, Chrysostom shrunk from it, 

peremptorily refused to bow with Basil to the imposition of hands, 

and boldly averred that his past promises were merely an artifice 

to induce his companion to enter into ecclesiastical service. Basil 

remonstrated, but Chrysostom justified himself on various pretexts. 

The correspondence between the two friends on this subject, the 

arguments on both sides, the criminations and apologies, wrought 

into the natural form of a dialogue, are the groundwork of 
Chrysostom’s famous treatise On the Priesthood. ‘This composition 
has all the characteristic features of its*author’s other works—a 
florid copiousness of diction, boundless exuberance of illustration, 

and a spirit of lofty enthusiasm. Not only the creations of his 
fancy, but his intellectual conceptions and spiritual longings are 

dipped in the colours of the rainbow. At the same time we are 

gratified with a minute fidelity of delineation, with a graphic 
portraiture of the manners and peculiarities of the age—and with 
exalted views of the honours and responsibilities of the pastoral 
office, followed up by a fearless exposure of clerical vice and 
degeneracy. 

he six books on the Priesthood possess rare and wonderful 

merit. The Christian pastorate in Chrysostom’s estimation is the 
most awful of functions. Its honour is scarce a compensation for 
its responsibility. It is an ordinance founded by the Paraclete, 
and far excels in nobleness the Aaronic Priesthood. God and 
eternity, man and salvation, are its proper themes. The preacher 
is not an orator to delight, but a prophet to instruct. His ad- 
dresses must be characterised by honesty and affection, by gravity 
and warmth. The man who plays the sophist, or mimics the 
rhetorician, degrades the holy office, and the people who attend 
the church, as crowds rush into the theatre, profane the place of 
assembly, and thwart the purpose of the sacred institute. Chry- 
sostom also shows himself in those dialogues to be a very shrewd 
observer of human nature, so that there are few faults into which 
Christian bishops are apt to fall against which they are not warned, 
few temptations from which they are not dissuaded, few positions 
of trial in which they are not consoled, few situations of delicate 
and prudent management in which they are not counselled, and 
few methods and spheres of usefulness which they are not stimulated 
to seize and enlarge. The sins and foibles of the laity are no 
less skilfully detected. Attention is drawn to their modes of 
refusing and perverting the truth, while they quietly apply it with 
sly glance or arch smile to their neighbour,—to their absurd judg- 
ments 
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ments on those homilies which are meant to inform and impress 
them, to their unreasonable demands on their pastor’s time, and 
their wakeful and unworthy jealousy of his attentions to others, 
‘for the multitude sharply criticise bis most casual acts—‘ upon 
one,” they say, “he hath bestowed many smiles, calling to him in 
a loud and friendly tone, to us he spoke but a few words in pass- 
ing,’’—and if, where many sit together, he direct not, during his 
address, his eyes to each individual, it is deemed an insult.’ 
Were Chrysostom to appear again among us, would he need to 
cancel or even soinpihel this portion of his treatise? So great a 
master of learning himself could not but insist on the possession 
of it as an important qualification for the pastorate ; could not 
fail to show how the bishop must be acute and formidable in con- 
troversy, so as to defend the truth, and refute heresy, and in the 
* meekness of wisdom’ win over the erring—how in the enforcement 
of scriptural doctrine, all the departments of knowledge and the 
processes of mental culture are available to enable the preacher 
to ascertain the meaning of the heavenly oracles, clothe their 
lofty conception in elegant and forcible language, and deliver 
their exalted truths in fitting paragraphs. The example of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles is held up for imitation, as unsur- 
passed in dignity and grace, in simplicity and courage, in perspi- 
cuity and strength of argument, and in varied adaptation to all 
classes with whom he came in contact, and all circumstances in 
which he was placed. What a fearful picture is also given by 
Chrysostom of the degradation of the episcopate! He speaks of 
it as beyond belief, and alludes to the vile artifices employed in 
order to obtain the sacred office, in the form of open simony, sneak- 
ing servility, or secret menace and compulsion, to partial and 
tyrannous procedure on the part of such as had been installed—to 
their continued and undeniable profligacy, and their restless com- 
petition for popularity and prerogative.° 

Yet with all the excellency of this production it contains the 
germs of many errors, which in a few centuries were fully deve- 
loped. The title of the treatise isa misnomer. The ‘ Priest- 
hood’ belongs to all the faithful, not exclusively or officially to 
those who minister in holy things. This truth was virtually re- 
cognised by Chrysostom, yet he exalts the Christian ministry into 
a semi-popish pre-eminence, and adorns it with powers and functions 
which no mortal can assume. The sacerdotal act is described by 
him as possessing something of that fearful Omnipotence, and 
sovereign authority, which belong alone to ‘ Him who shuts and 





ec It may be here noted that the references to the works of Chrysostom in the 
course of this ‘Sketch’ are so very many, that it is deemed superfluous to load 
the margin with the mere technical enumeration of them. 
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no man opens, who opens and no man shuts,’ for, ‘ as to the priests 
spiritual births are committed,’ so through their virtue only ‘ the 
fires of hell are escaped and the crown of glory secured.’ It may, 
however, be remarked that it is difficult to determine in many 
places what Chrysostom’s views really are. We cannot distin- 
guish what were actually his convictions in the midst of the 
luxuriant verbiage which covers them, and we cannot tell how 
much of seeming error is the result of rhetorical embellishment. 
This illustrious Father lived at a time when the church had deeply 
degenerated ; and though he strove against prevailing immoralities 
and superstitions, his modes of thought were influenced by the 
current ideas, and his language insensibly adopted the ordinary 
nomenclature. These mistakes and mn Se. of his age, by 
which he was in some degree affected, formed— 


The clogs of that which else might oversoar 
The loftiest star of unascended Heaven. 


This work of Chrysostom would lose nothing by comparison 
with any similar productions, either ancient or modern; with the 
earlier and more superficial Apology of Gregory Nazianzen, or 
with the more systematic Augustine De Doctrinad Christiand ; with 
the frigid decencies and prudential maxims of Burnet’s Pastoral 
Care, or with the racy, earnest, and homely discussions in Baxter’s 
Reformed Pastor. Suffice it to say, we believe that the [leg 
“legwodvns will remain an enduring monument of its author’s zeal 
and Christian endowments. It would be well, if all aspiring to 
the Christian pulpit had meditated, prayed, and wept over these 
ancient and eloquent discourses on Homiletics and Pastoral 
Theology. 

After Chrysostom had been ordained at Antioch, preaching 
must have occupied a very large share of his attention and time. 
The pulpit was the scene of his triumph. The people were pre- 
pared for an exhibition of unwonted eloquence ; nor were they 
disappointed, during the twelve years that he officiated as a pres- 
byter among them. His work demanded arduous toil, for the 
Christians of Antioch, according to his own computation, amounted 
to a hundred thousand, having for the celebration of divine worship 
only one principal church or cathedral, furnished with a bishop 
and a few presbyters. Chrysostom generally addressed the church 
twice a week, and preached every day during the greater festivals. 
These numerous appearances did not compel him to employ mono- 
tonous repetition. A pleasing variety of matter was afforded by 
his wise method of expositions—of delivering lectures or homilies 
on the various paragraphs of an inspired book, in succession. Yet 
his sermons were generally suited to the situation of his —-~ 
an 
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and his best illustrations were borrowed from passing events. 
Many of his discourses were carefully composed, and others, noted 
down by the short-hand writers, seem to have been extemporaneous 
effusions. Often, indeed, the commencement of the homily appears 
to have been unpremeditated, being an allusion to praeee: es that 
caught his attention in the sanctuary or on his way to it ; while the 
body of the discourse bears evident marks of careful preparation. 
The most famous and peculiar of his orations at Antioch, the 
‘Homilies on the Statues,’ may serve as a present specimen. 
They were delivered during a fearful crisis, and they are worthy 
of it. Mind, heart, and tongue—thought, feeling, and elocution 
rose to meet the emergency. Chrysostom for several days appeared, 
like Aaron of old, between the living and the dead. e took 
advantage of the panic among the citizens, and certainly did im- 
en it. The Py referred to happened in the second year of 
1is ministry. New taxes had been imposed on the inhabitants of 
Antioch, to meet some pressing necessities of the state. The 
wealthier class of the citizens remonstrated, but in vain. The 
lower orders—a ‘ homeless band’—rose in insurrection, and com- 
mitted fearful outrages. The palace of the prefect was attacked, 
and the statues of the Emperor Theodosius and his deceased 
empress were thrown down and ignominiously dragged through 
the streets of the city. The émeute was at length quelled by the 
onset of a cohort of archers; for the municipal authorities had 
been powerless in the tumult. Then an inquest began. No mercy 
was shown to the ringleaders. Blood was shed without remorse. 
The lictor’s axe and fasces were no empty symbols. Torture was 
resorted to, in order to criminate the suspected. A fearful retri- 
bution was exacted of the rioters. No rank was exempted from 
degradation ; no age or station was spared. The Eastern Queen, 
who reposed in the shadow of her own pride and beauty, now 
clothed herself in sackcloth and sat in ashes—wept over the 
slaughter of her noblest sons, and the premature widowhood of her 
loveliest daughters ; for Antioch, ‘dear to God and men,’ had 
been already decimated, and was still threatened with ultimate 
captivity aud ruin. In the midst of this universal consternation, 
Chrysostom delivered the twenty-one sermons referred to.4 ‘To 
characterise them is no ordinary task, while it would be compara- 
tively easy to adduce extracts. Yet mere extracts or outlines 
would give only a faint and imperfect idea of their general tenor 
and value. The preacher, with a boldness which no adversity 
could daunt, and no sense of personal danger could weaken, takes 
advantage of the excitement to turn it into a proper channel 





¢ The first of these was delivered immediately prior to the revolt. 
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Amidst apparent harshness, he displays genuine sympathy. He 
deals not in frivolous consolations or idle wailings. is rebukes 
are the language of his ‘tender mercies.’ His sternness is that of 
the disciple of love, when he brands as ‘liars’ certain classes of pro- 
fessed Christians. He pictures the desolation of Antioch, and 
introduces a few sketches of its misery—of insanity produced by 
grief, of intercessions for mercy that brought no respite, of desti- 
tution so abject that many stretched their limbs on the pavement 
who had reposed on downy couches—descriptions not meant by 
any means to add torment to present suffering. The orator em- 
ploys them to prove the depth of human helplessness. If it be so 
frail before a human crown, how much more in presence of Him 
‘who thunders in the heavens.’ Antioch, like Nineveh, may 
repent. If the Tribunal struck such terror, not only into the 
culprits, but also into the spectators, and the wretched crowd 
velling in the dust on the threshold, the judgment-seat of Jehovah 
must surely be an awful spot—no room for escape, for all must 
appear—no moment for repentance, for time has been completed, 
and no economy in prospect to reverse the doom of eternal death. 
The citizens of Antioch are again and again exhorted to look for 
succour to the King of kings—to turn their confiding spirit to 
heaven as anxiously as they awaited a decision from Byzantium. 
Their general melancholy must be converted into a ‘ godly sorrow.’ 
The rich are charged to be liberal; for wealth, as they had seen, 
might suddenly disappear, and excess of it only burdened its 
owner: ‘ Bind on a sandal larger than thy foot, and thou wilt not 
endure it.’ The people are enjoined to remember Job and his 
patience—the three Children, with their faith, fortitude, and mira- 
culous preservation. Many are the figures which Chrysostom 
employs to describe the appearance of the city. His heart bled 
for it, while the thunders of his reproof were echoed in its desola- 
tions. The baths, circus, and theatre were emptied ; he wished 
them never to he filled again, for they were sources of evil, and 
men lounged about them ‘ who for three oboli bartered the salva- 
tion of their souls.’ A splendid opportunity was at the same time 
afforded to Chrysostom for contrasting the Christian teachers with 
the Pagan philosophers. ‘The monks in the vicinity of Antioch 
had fearlessly entered the city to administer consolation in the 
general distress. They arrived as ‘angels from above, and the 
city became like heaven.’ They were prepared for martyrdom ; 
and one of them, in the midst of the indiscriminate massacre, thus 
addressed the judges on the bench: ‘Statues thrown down may 
be erected again, their beauty may be restored, and all injury 
done to them quickly repaired; but if ye destroy the image of 
God, how will ye restore it, how will ye recall the dead to _ 
ow 
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how re-animate their mangled corpses?’ ‘ But where now,’ asks 
Chrysostom, ‘are the men with flowing robes, long beards, and 
elegant canes, the philosophers of the Gentiles, the offscourings of 
Cynicism, even more degraded than the dogs under their tables ?” 
They had vanished, and lay quaking in caves. Bishop Flavian 
had ‘also gone to Constantinople to appease the wrath of the 
emperor. He was old, but he shrunk not from the journey. He 
had a sister prostrated in severe affliction, yet he bade her farewell. 
Chrysostom fails not to dwell on the good Flavian’s piety and 
patriotism ; and the exordium of one of his orations, alluding to 
the bishop’s absence, and beginning with ‘When I behold that 
vacant throne deserted and without its master, I weep, and at the 
same time rejoice,’ has been often noted for its pathetic eloquence ; 
and the long account of the interview between the bishop and the 
emperor, given in one of the concluding homilies, has few parallels, 
in the music of its style and magnificence of its descriptions. In 
no less than fourteen of these homilies, the vice of swearing, in its 
various forms of rash adjuration, reckless perjury, and foul-mouthed 
blasphemy, is reproved. The fervour and frequency of such 
reproofs, sometimes delivered in solemn appeal, at other times in 
caustic satire—exposing the habit at once as sinful and ridiculous, 
are strong evidence of the frequency of the crime. The Pagan 
forms of profane exclamation, indeed, were numerous and absurd ; 
the simplest affirmation on the most trivial subject was polluted 
by an oath; and the soul of Chrysostom seems to have been daily 
‘ vexed with these filthy conversations of the wicked.’ It was in 
the time of Lent that the Homilies on the Statues were delivered, 
and that period of humiliation and fasting assumed a sadder 
aspect from the civic calamity. Often are the fasters tqld that 
corporeal penance is of small profit in itself; often are they warned 
lest, when the danger is over, they again with usual fickleness and 
levity revert to accustomed scenes of dissoluteness and gaiety. 
They had been shown the vanity of all worldly possessions. Their 
houses had been razed ; yet they should not again seek splendour 
of abode, for ‘rudely prepared was Abraham’s habitation, yet it 
was more splendid than the halls of kings. The patriarch covered 
not his ceiling with gold, but, satisfied with a tent, he entertained 
angels beneath the shade of the oak.’ ‘The city had been over- 
thrown, but its dignity yet remained ; and that lay not in its rank 
as a metropolis, nor in the size and beauty of its buildings, its 
numerous pillars, spacious colonnades, or flowery walks, but in the 
piety of the inhabitants. In it ‘the disciples were first called 
Christians ; an honour no other city in the world enjoyed, not 
even the city of Romulus.’ They held jubilee when Flavian 
returned with an answer of peace. They crowned the market 
with 
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with wreaths of flowers, illuminated the city, and spread carpets* 
before the workshops. Chrysostom bids them ‘ always rejoice, 
crown themselves with virtue, kindle the light of good works in 
their souls, and exult in spiritual gladness.’ 

These homilies must have made a deep impression. They can 
scarce be likened to ‘the still small voice’ which the prophet heard 
in Horeb after the whirlwind and earthquake had subsided, for it 
produced a religious awe, which these terrific phenomena of nature 
failed to excite. They rather resemble the stirring tone of a 
trumpet, whose pealing blasts rose far above the shrick of human 
anguish, and the imprecation of despairing hardihood, and sum- 
moned the startled sufferers to consolation and hope. We have 
been often struck with the varied style of these sermons. Some- 
times there are disquisitions which become diffuse in their length ; 
but, they are followed by brief, pithy maxims of tremendous energy. 
Sometimes the homilist indulges in curious questions and theoretic 
vagaries, as if to beguile and command the entire attention; and 
having taken it captive, he at once administers rebuke without 
mercy—every winged word finding its way to the conscience and 
heart. One must regret, however, that there is a deficiency of 
evangelical sentiment in those famed compositions ; and that the 
great doctrines of faith and pardon were not kept more fully and 
constantly before the minds of the citizens of Antioch. 

In the year A.p. 398 the archbishop of Constantinople—he who 
in 381 had succeeded Gregory Nazianzen—died. ‘The office now 
vacant by his decease was the highest ecclesiastical station in the 
- eastern Roman empire. Its occupant lived in the imperial pre- 
sence, enjoyed more than consular honour at court, and dispensed 
extended patronage. The mitre was sometimes more than a match 
for the crown. St. Sophia was often a powerful rival to the palace. 
No wonder, then, that ambitious churchmen intrigued for a place 
of such honour, power, and emolument. The canvass at this time 
was fierce and protracted ; every artifice of malignant and jealous 
competition was resorted to. The candidates did not condescend 
to a pugilistic encounter, but they were often on the verge of it. 
Some of them crawled on their knees, and did homage to the 
meanest classes. Others added unsparing bribery to supple ser- 
vility. The scenes would have disgraced a political struggle. 
Christian meekness and principle formed no restraint, and the 
maxims of worldly honour were trampled under foot. In the rage 
of faction, the name of Christ was blasphemed ; and men who had 
been taught by their great Master to place moral greatness in 
condescension, and seek their chief honour in disinterested labours 





© Something, probably, resembling the ancient Roman Lectisternia. 
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of charity, reversed the ethics of their religion, fought for promo- 
tion as the highest object of their calling, and canvassed for titles 
and insignia as the prime end of their destiny. Palladius affirms’ 
that the competitors were a degradation to humanity, much more 
to the priesthood. But the eunuch Eutropius, groom of the royal 
bedchamber, prime minister of state, and the first of the ‘ artificial 
sex’ who, to the great scandal of the empire, had been raised to 
consular rank, had heard of the eloquence and virtues of the 
humble and unaspiring presbyter at Antioch, and resolved to 
appoint him to the vacant see. Afraid lest John® (for Chrysostom 
had no other name during his lifetime) should refuse, or lest his 
removal should cause a tumult, Eutropius contrived that he should 
be invited out to the martyria in the vicinity of the city—forced 
into a chariot and driven to the metropolis; where, after some 
opposition to him from an unforgiving and disappointed foe had 
been overcome, he was solemnly installed pontiff of the Eastern 
Church. 

In this exalted and trying position, his graces shone with in- 
creasing lustre. His eloquence charmed the capital. The great 
church was thronged to hear him, with nobles, senators, civic dig- 
nitaries, and all ranks of the populace. He became the special 
favourite of the Empress Eudoxia, who ruled her weak husband 
with resolute sway. Again, as in Antioch, he was distinguished 
by the abundance of his labours and the number of his public 
addresses. So popular were his pulpit ministrations, that the 
theatre was deserted, and the penile of the circus were thinned. 
Crowds hung upon his lips, and could not restrain unwelcome and 
noisy demonstrations of applause. The forms of religion at least 
were revered, and its ceremonial was universally observed, The 
prodigious excitement which the preaching of the new prelate 
occasioned did sometimes assume the aspect of a religious revival. 
Inquity, as ‘ ashamed, hid its face.’ Vice crept into its own loath- 
some retirement. Religion became the fashionable topic of con- 
versation. It seemed as if for a season Constantinople were to 
emulate the New Jerusalem—as if ‘ her walls were salvation and 
her gates praise.’ The sermons of Chrysostom gained rather than 
lost in boldness. ‘The fear of man that causeth a snare’ was a 
stranger to his bosom. His censures attacked the nobility as well 
as the populace ; and abuses, “ene: which had crept into the 
church, were exposed with an honest severity. Heresies were 
reprobated with unflinching zeal. The lazy clergy were lashed 
into activity—were either forced or shamed into the decent ob- 
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servance of their ecclesiastical engagements. They who had slept 
in their sinecures were roughly awakened and ordered to activity 
and self-denial. The monasteries gave forth their drowsy inmates, 
who with sudden alacrity scattered themselves as missionaries 
among surrounding nations. Bishops, who had congregated in the 
metropolis to enjoy its luxuries or solicit preferment, were dispatched 
to their respective dioceses. The poor were cared for in Constan- 
tinople, and their tables were ‘served’ with punctuality as in 
apostolic times. Hospitals were erected and endowed for the sick ; 
the widow and fatherless enjoyed a special beneficence. Resources 
which had been squandered in former years were directed to the 
support of these charitable institutions. Wherever the influence 
of the bishop extended, reformation immediately commenced. 
Abuses were checked with a high hand. Episcopal progresses 
were made to distant parts, to punish the refractory or reduce the 
stubborn to submission. Wholesome discipline, no matter on 
whom it might fall, was never neglected. ‘The church in Ephesus 
was visited, that its disorders might be allayed ; and, during Chry- 
sostom’s visit to it, thirteen bishops in Asia Minor were deposed 
for simony and other scandals. His name became a terror to evil- 
doers, and its influence reached to the boundaries of the empire. 
The bishop who had bought his mitre, or trafficked in the appoint- 
ments of his diocese, or withheld their legal support from the 
humbler clergy, started at the mention of it, and dreamed in his 
sleep of a trial and deposition. Nor could the Reformer himself 
be accused of inconsistency or partiality, for he knew ‘no man 
after the flesh.’ Neither could his own example be quoted against 
him. The.simple habits of his early life never left him ; for all 
this while, he was living in comparative solitude, practising his 
usual frugality and abstemiousness. He ate by himself, and main- 
tained no domestic retinue. In short, he was an example of all he 
enjoined on others,—active, patient, indefatigable, of scrupulous 
fidelity, untainted integrity, and unbounded generosity. The 
promotion of the holiness, unity, orthodoxy, and extension of the 
church was the one business of his life. The motto of his conduct, 
that which was both the spring of his energy and the source of his 
subsequent errors and misfortunes, seems to have been one of his 
own sentiments already expressed by him at Antioch: ‘ One man 
inspired with holy zeal is sufficient to reform an entire people.’ 
Several memorable occasions, on which Chrysostom’s eloquence 
displayed an extraordinary fervour and richness, have become 
epochs in the history of his residence in the capital. Ravaging 
phenomena of nature in inundation and earthquake had convulsed 
the city, and brought its trembling inhabitants to the altar, to hear 
of Him who ‘ sits king on the floods,’ who ‘ looketh upon the = 
an 
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and it trembles.’ ‘The bishop expatiated with solemn dignity on 
these terrific themes. The courtier Eutropius, in the height of his 
power, had attempted to modify or abridge those privileges which 
the church had so long claimed as an shan for criminals. This 
was a measure which was meant to gall the prelate, and it roused 
the pride of the stern reformer. Eutropius had been his patron ; 
but servility was a lesson which Chrysostom could not learn, either 
under the guise of gratitude to a benefactor, or of policy to screen 
himself from odium. That the privilege of refuge, which every 
sacred edifice enjoyed, was one very liable to abuse, and one that 
was abused for nefarious purposes, we readily admit. But it was 
not a sacred regard to the impartial administration of the law that 
moved the prime minister to destroy the ancient usage. Soon, 
however, was he himself doomed to lament his proposed infringe- 
ment of ecclesiastical immunity. A sudden mutiny among the 
soldiers, led on by Tribigild the tribune, at the secret instigation 
of Gainas the Goth, placed his hated life in danger. His imbecile 
master was unable to shield him ; his fickle and passionate mistress 
did not regret his downfal. Deserted, chased, and loathe to 
give up that life which had spent its earlier years in forms of ser- 
vitude, whose obscurity scarce veiled their profligacy, but which in 
his opinion had at length made itself indispensable to the business 
or intrigues of the palace, Eutropius fled to the church and claimed 
that protection which his own spiteful officiousness had abolished. 
The coward grasped the altar in his frenzy, and remained motion- 
less by its pillars ; for the imperial rescript had not yet destroyed 
the time-hallowed sacredness of the spot. ‘The multitude sur- 
rounded the sacred edifice in furious eagerness for the blood of the 
fallen favourite. But the bishop at length appeared, the crowd 
was stilled, and over them rung the accents of the messenger of 
peace and —, The crisis summoned into play all the energies 
of the orator. With what pathos he dwells on the mutability of 
human greatness—with what select imagery he describes it in the 
fall of Eutropius! With what honesty he recalls the times at which 
he had warned the proud and secure minister of his giddy elevation ; 
with what solemnity he reminds him of his impiety in seeking to 
annul the privilege which he now claimed, and which alone gave 
him a brief respite. The orator gained his end. His vivid 
representations brought sympathy to the hearts and tears to the 
eyes of his audience. ‘I feel,’ he exclaims, ‘ that I have succeeded. 
I see it in your faces and tears. If your hearts are softened, 
exhibit the fruits of your compassion. Let us go and prostrate 
ourselves before the emperor, and beseech his clemency—or rather 
let us implore God to mollify the emperor’s heart and incline him 

to mercy.’ The disgraced minister was saved for a period—the 
voice 
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voice of Chrysostom prevailed over the court, the soldiery, and the 
—- So great, too, was the bishop’s influence, that he 
mumbled at this time the most powerful subject of the empire, 
Gainas the Goth, by frustrating all his endeavours to obtain the 
public toleration or establishment of Arianism in the metropolis. 

The latter half of the fourth century needed such men as St. 
John Chrysostom. Christianity had now become the state reli- 
gion. ‘The shrines of Jupiter had fallen, and the fires of his altars 
had been smothered in their own ashes. The great struggle was 
over, Rome and her gods had been vanquished. The city of the 
Seven Hills bowed to the Man of Nazareth: that religion which 
had arisen in an obscure and distant province, whose author the 
Roman procurator had adjudged to an ignominious death, whose 
followers had been brutally murdered as felons by Nero and Do- 
mitian—now reigned over the empire. The old faith might still 
have its despairing adherents among the rustics, with whom its 
exiled priesthood spent a doomed existence. The lares or penates 
might oceupy a concealed niche above the hearth or threshold 
of some secluded dwelling among the Apennines, and the Satyrs 
and Sileni might still linger among the Acroceraunian fastnesses. 
But Christianity was the authorized religion. Alas, it had by this 
time lost its pristine simplicity. While it was humble and unpa- 
tronized, it was powerful in its poverty, majestic in its meanness ; 
and glimpses of its divinity had astonished the world, just as the 
Godhead of its Founder seemed at times to consume its human dis- 
guise and flash upon the eyes of men in its original grandeur. 
The first century had scarcely passed, ere superstition began to 
exhibit its corrupting influence ; and Christianity had been shorn of 
its strength, and its purity had been soiled ere the piety or policy 
of Constantine made it the religion of the empire. In too many 
instances it was like the second temple ; no Shechinah shone in the 
sanctuary, no Urim and Thummim delivered their infallible re- 
sponses. The profession of Christianity was the accredited path- 
way to civil and military promotion—the cross was inwoven in the 
imperial banners and worn on the arms of the soldiers. Good 
men were found to complain of the hypocritical religion of vast 
numbers, who remained heathen in heart and unsanctified in life, 
but who had conformed to avert suspicion, or gain office, or 
gratify some one from whom favours were expected. The religion 
of the nation was complimented by many feigned conversions. _ Its 
honours gained more proselytes than its evidences. These effects 
of its degeneracy were especially felt in the capital. 

New Rome, as the city of Constantine was fondly named, was 
then in the zenith of its glory. It had been built by its illustrious 
founder to rival the elder capital of the west, and draw — it 
a fame 
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a fame which might eclipse the lustre of the ancient Troy in its 
neighbourhood. Oriental profusion reigned in the ample size and 
costly decoration of its forum, streets, and harbours. No expense 
had been spared for its adornment : the exchequer had been opened 
with liberal hand to feed the myriads that toiled in the forests 
that bordered the Euxine, or hewed in the marble quarries of 
Proconnesus. The gaudy decorations of the rising city were not 
guided by the severer taste of ancient Greece. Its inhabitants 
were a mixed and degenerate people: the hardy race that had 
dwelt by the yellow Tiber, sunk into effeminacy by the blue waves 
of the eer and through the enervating importations of the 
Golden Horn. Luxury, dissipation, and extravagance prevailed 
in Byzantium. It was as debauched as Athens and Corinth with- 
out their refinement. Vice was clothed inrsplendour, corruption 
was arrayed in ‘ purple and fine linen.’ The arts were the hand- 
maids of a depravity, which had its home in gilded saloons and 
walked in the starry blaze of their golden lamps. Still the forms 
of Christianity were observed with solemn magnificence: the 
church had a profusion of ornaments lavished upon it, till it be- 
came more like a theatre than an oratory. The citizens walked 
into it in stately procession, to be regaled with the music of its 
orchestra, or the eloquence of its rostrum, and the admiring 
crowds at length dispersed, and forgot all but the pleasant excite- 
ment of the hour they had spent in the sanctuary. Flowers and 
arches marked an ecclesiastical holiday, while choirs of girls and 
boys in bright costume filled the streets with joyous melody. 
The power of Christianity had not been developed by the previous 
bishops. Gregory held the see but a short time, when he resigned 
it, and Nectarius had been indolent and dilatory. Chrysostom 
felt the responsibility of his situation, and dared to fulfil its duties. 
But his vehemence outran his prudence. He seemed to forget 
that men will not be driven or urged by mere vituperation: that 
the ‘ wisdom of the serpent’ must guide successful intrepidity, that 
the reformation of manners cannot be permanently secured by any 
rash or violent invectives, which enrage the heart without changing 

it, and create defiance rather than contrition. 
So long as ecclesiastical reforms were his principal care, the 
atricians rejoiced in his sternness and zeal. But their follies and 
inconsistencies were not to be overluoked : their dissipation, love 
of pleasure and gaudy display formed topics of warm and honest 
declamation. Chrysostom for a season triumphed over every ob- 
stacle. His enemies were confounded by the sudden and unlooked 
for spectacle of an archbishop whom no art could elude, no power 
baffle, and no interest bribe. But the rancour and hostility of his 
enemies, long nursed in secret, gained daily confidence. Bishop 
Severian, 
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Severian, who supplied his place in Constantinople during his jour- 
ney to the East, had endeavoured to undermine his popularity in 
various ways, and for such dishonest practices had been suspended 
by Chrysostom. Theophilus of Alexandria, by whom he had been 
ordained, had ever since that period cherished against him an in- 
tense hatred. Theophilus had condemned fourscore monks as 
heretics because they favoured the doctrines, or maintained the 
exegetical principles of Origen, and these exiles came in a body 
to Constantinople, imploring the mediation of Chrysostom against 
his and their antagonist. ‘The offended ladies of the court, too, 
who had been satirized by the bishop for concealing their wrinkles 
with paint and their age with a flaunting dress, could not forgive 
the pointed freedom of Chrysostom’s rebukes. Eudoxia, like 
another Jezebel, had coveted and seized a vineyard from a widow, 
whose husband had been slain, if not with her connivance, at least 
with her permission,—and she had not been spared. Theo- 
philus now left Egypt and came over to Constantinople to conduct 
the intrigue in person—a synod was convoked—and a long and 
elaborate indictment preferred against the head of the Eastern 
church. It is easy to trace in the articles of accusation the ma- 
lignant nature of the prosecution. Some of these are trivial, others 
ridiculous. One libel presented by a deacon contained twenty- 
nine charges ; another brought forward by a bishop had eighteen. 
Neither his doctrine, nor character, however, were seriously im- 
pugned. Some flights of his oratory were libelled as indecorous, 
and those points of crimination which come within the verge of 
probability are mg a acts and speeches of a hasty temper 
chafed by opposition. His monastic education produced a distant 
demeanour which might be reckoned pride, and his solitary diets, 
ascribed by his friends to stomachic ailment, were regarded by 
gluttonous parasites as a want of hospitality. To this synod, 
summoned at the Oak" in Chalcedon, Chrysostom refused sub- 
mission, for the plain reason that his avowed enemies were his chief 
accusers and judges. Four citations being refused by him, it was 
moved and carried in the synod, that he should be deposed from 
the episcopate. ‘The emperor, on being applied to, confirmed the 
sentence—a sentence certainly illegal, if church law were regarded, 
and as certainly unjust, if the facts of the case be kept in view. 
Many bishops yet clustered around Chrysostom, but he resorted 
to no extreme measure. His mind was tranquil, and he spoke to 
his audience in these extraordinary terms: ‘ What can I fear ?— 
Death ?—* For me to die is gain.” Exile ?—‘ The earth is the 
Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” Confiscation ?—‘* We brought 
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nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out 
of it.”’ Fearing that his violent removal might cause an insur- 
rection, he voluntarily yielded to the soldiers sent to apprehend 
him. The spirit of his Master was strong within him, so that 
‘when reviled, he reviled not again; when he suffered, he 
threatened not.’ He was no demagogue, and used no arts to 
—— himself with the populace. 

e had scarcely arrived at his destination, however, before he 
was recalled. An earthquake that happened on the first night of 
his exile, was regarded by the enraged citizens of Constantinople 
as a judgment against the enemies of their beloved bishop. The 
people rose to arms, the streets and lanes poured forth their thou- 
sands, and some foreign monks, the creatures of Theophilus, were 
massacred. The surges of a revolution were fast rising into 
an overwhelming deluge, and the affrighted empress hastened to 
recall the banished prelate. Constantinople never presented a 
gayer scene than when the restored pontiff approached it. The 
sea was covered with dancing vessels, the song of welcome rung 
from Asia to Europe, over the waves of the Bosphorus, each shore 
was studded with lamps; and with blazing torches, streaming 
banners, and all the wild rejoicings and profuse splendour of a 

opular carnival, the bishop was conducted to his cathedral. 

he crowd would not disperse till he addressed them, and the first 
sentence of his speech contained these characteristic words: ‘What 
shall I say? Blessed be God. These were my last words on 
my departure, these are the first on my return.’ But the 
truce was not of long duration. Smoothness or servility were 
lessons which no adversity could teach Chrysostom. eeper 
schemes were laid for his overthrow, and they at length succeeded. 
Another synod condemned him, and a second and final exile 
awaited him. Then the rage of his enemies knew no bounds. 
The military broke into the church—females undressed for bap- 
tism, fled in terror from violation—the water of the baptistery was 
dyed with blood, and the clothes of the soldiers were stained with 
the sacramental wine. Again, so far from appealing to the people, 
he stole away with voluntary secrecy, as if he had been abscond- 
ing. His adherents were cruelly treated by his enemies, for his 
church was burned on the night of his departure, and his friends 
were branded as revengeful incendiaries. The place of his 
banishment was Cucusus, a city far distant from the capital, bleak 
in situation and in the midst of lawless clans : yet, ‘Glory to God 
for all things,’! was the favourite exclamation of his meek and 
resigned spirit, as he took his departure from the scene of his 
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honours and labours. The following paragraph from one of his 
letters referring to his state of mind at this period has been quoted 
by all his biographers: ‘When driven from the city, I cared 
nothing for it. Isaid within myself, if the empress wish to banish 
me, ‘the earth is the Lord’s.’ If she would saw me in sunder, let 
her do so; I have Isaiah before me. If she would throw me into 
the sea—I remember Jonah. If she would plunge me into the 
fiery furnace, I see the Three Children wrapt in the same punish- 
ment. If she would give me to the wild beasts—Daniel was in 
the den of lions. Would she stone me ?—Stephen, the proto- 
martyr, is my example. Would she take my onl ?—Let her 
have it, and I will place John the Baptist before me. If she 
would spoil me of my goods, let her do so.— Naked came I into 
the world.’ 

All comforts were denied the illustrious exile, in hope that 
privations might soon put an end to his existence. Every possible 
aggravation of his lot was invented—no bath was allowed him, no 
a suffered to attend him in his frequent illnesses. His 

ut was so miserable in its construction, that he either shivered 
from its cold, or was in danger of suffocation from its smoke. 
Three years were spent in this dismal solitude—spent amidst 
delicate health, inhuman treatment, and hostile alarms. Yet, 
‘Glory to God for all things,’ was the frequent language of his 
unruffied patience. 

From jealousy of a growing influence and es which his 
exile only augmented, he was commanded to change the place of 
his abode, and to travel on foot to a station named Pityus, on the 
borders of the Black Sea. The venerable pilgrim, already bowed 
down by the weight of threescore years, commenced this sad 
journey, in which, after three months travel, his physical strength 
was worn out by fatigue and harsh usage. The soldiers had been 
offered a reward if their prisoner died by the way, and though they 
employed no actual violence, they slowly murdered the aged exile. 
They marched him over snows, where he trembled like an aspen 
leaf, and over sands where his fevered tongue implored a draught 
in vain from the cooling fountain. They forced him through rains 
without a sufficient covering, and exposed him to the sultry heat 
without the usual protection. ‘They delighted to see his bald head 
battered with the rain, and burnt and blistered with the sun. His 
strength sunk beneath this barbarous treatment, but his faith 
failed not. He still spoke in calm soliloquy, ‘Glory to God for 
all things.’ He was the victim of a cruel torture. Still they 
dragged him on. At length his enfeebled limbs refused to carry 
him farther, and nigh the town of Comanes, and close by a mar- 
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~ ae grave, his exhausted nature yielded up the ghost.* It was 
the 14th Sept., 407. But, amidst all his privations he complained 
not: ‘Glory to God for all things’ had been his usual ejaculation, 
and he expired with it on his lips. Crowds, as if warned by a 
supernatural summons, attended at his sepulture. The churches 
of the East lost their last and greatest ornament, and spiritual 
religion declined—‘ Vieta jacet pietas.’ Formality and pomp 
usurped the place of holy veneration, and the Crescent at lengt 
took the place of the Cross. 
During the banishment of Chrysostom the true features of his 
character appeared. Convinced of the injustice of the sentence 
assed upon him, he lost no opportunity of vindicating himself. 
Not that he eagerly sighed for restoration to his bishopric, but he 
was afraid lest the cause he advocated might suffer through his 
neglect. So he appealed from a provincial to an cecumenical 
council ; wrote to the Western Bishops, and to the See of Rome, 
so that Innocent decided in his favour, and forwarded warm 
missives to himself and his party. Honorius, too, Emperor of the 
West, wrote to his brother Arcadius, Emperor of Constantinople, 
on behalf of the patriarch. But these interpositions availed not. 
The elergy, who were mere satellites of the court, were his enemies. 
His freedom and boldness in exposing their sloth, venality, and 


dissipation, were unpardonable sins. The yoo oy he inculcated 


was too spiritual in its nature for their sordid and grovelling 
hearts. tHe had already sold his own estate for behoof of the 
poor, and his liberality in Constantinople gained him the surname 
of the ‘Almoner.’ Such an example only dazzled and maddened 
his ‘earthly and sensual’ antagonists. ‘They were content to read 
their liturgy ; he enjoined them to pray. They thought it enough 
to maintain the due decorum of an external morality ; he taught 
them to cherish sanctity of heart. ‘The ‘ offence of the Cross’ was 
great among its avowed ministers, and therefore its noblest advo- 
cate was proscribed. 

The warmest admirers of Chrysostom will not justify all his 
procedure at Constantinople, though we cannot at the same time 
credit all the charges made against him by Socrates and Sozomen. 
The homily which is said to have been one chief excitement to the 
second prosecution is not admitted to be genuine. We could not 
believe the probability of its truth, though, we doubt not, his 
enemies may have reported some exaggerated accounts of his 
attacks on the empress. She had at one time sought to soothe 





* According to an old custom, when he felt his end approaching, he was stripped 
of his worn out raiment, and arrayed ‘in spotless robes of flowing white,’ and in 
this emblematic garb he died. 
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him in favour of Severian by placing her infant son at his feet, and 
this act of humiliation could not be forgotten by the vindictive 

rincess. Chrysostom is said, however, to have begun a homily 
in such terms as these: ‘Again the daughter of Herodias dances 
—is in frenzy, and demands the head of John.’ But this homily 
was delivered on the anniversary of John the Baptist, and the 
sameness of his own name, and some similarity of circumstance, 
may have given rise to the report. All things, said Chrysostom, 
on another occasion, tend to disgrace—ddozia2. The term was sup- 
posed to glance at the name of the Empress Eudoxia. The 
preacher perhaps chose an unfortunate vocable, but the ingenuity 
of malice alone could forge an accusation upon its accidental use. 
Yet, we know not whether Chrysostom did not go beyond the 
province of his jurisdiction in favouring the Egyptian monks, 
usually termed the long brethren,™ from the stature of four of them, 
belonging to one family. These ‘tall brethren’ formally appealed 
to him, and the fact of his receiving such an appeal was an assump- 
tion of authority over the See of Alexandria, which was long first 
in dignity in the East, and was now filled by his plotting rival. 
Perhaps, in fine, his greatest fault was his implicit confidence in 
a favourite deacon, named Serapion. This man was his bosom 
friend and adviser, and evidently swayed his mind. Serapion’s 
imprudence led the bishop into frequent broils, and his coloured 
reports of the gossip of the court, or the murmurs of the clergy, 
seem to have impelled his master to that harsh declamation, which 
his enemies remembered in the day of his adversity. ‘The contest, 
too, became gradually a struggle between the civil and sacerdotal 

owers. They had now been united, but their authority could not 
ee remain co-ordinate. Already had,’ Theodosius yielded to 
Ambrose, the Cathedral of Milan had witnessed the ominous sub- 
mission, and the western priesthood continued to maintain its 
supremacy over the imperial power. ‘The spirit of Ambrose, re- 
embodied in Hildebrand, brought in after ages the sovereign of 
Germany to his feet. But at Constantinople the crown triumphed, 
and Chysostom’s successors only added to the retinue and pageantry 
of the palace. Had Eudoxia not striven with pertinacity, or had 
the hierarchy been unanimous, the victory of the Eastern prelacy 
would, in the hands of designing and ambitious men, have laid in 
New Rome the foundation of another papacy. The firmness and 
jealousy of a woman prevented it. The rivalry of the prelates 
aided her schemes, and while the Romish Church still bows to the 
tiara of the one Bishop of Rome, the Greek Church has preserved 
itself from undivided despotism in the independent authority which 
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it claims for its several patriarchates. The clergy of that Church 
reckon it their highest honour, that they:can claim Chrysostom as 
one of their names—they may thank his female persecutor that, 
with all their degradation, they have no Pope to trample on their 
necks. 

The popularity of Chrysostom reached its height in the years of 
his exile. His misfortunes were universally bewailed among the 
people. His untiring beneficence, his commanding eloquence, his 
zealous labours, were all remembered, and the imperfections of 
his character were forgotten in sympathy for his calamities. His 
varied and unceasing correspondence shows the estimation in 
which he was held by the churches. They had lost an ornament, 
the poor and orphan had been deprived of a father, missionary 
enterprise was bereft of his encouraging presence, and pure and 
undefiled religion was in danger of being utterly prostrated. The 
ladies of the court had been his inveterate foes, but many ‘ devout 
women’ now ministered to his necessities. One of these, named 
Olympias, who had suffered much for adherence to his cause, was 
a warm supporter of religion and its ministers with her ample 
fortune, and bore in this and other features of her character no 
little resemblance to the late Countess of Huntingdon. To 
Olympias he wrote his famous essay, entitled—No Man is hurt 
but of himself, and to all his female sympathisers his virtual 
response was, ‘ Daughters of Constantinople, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves.’ Letters of condolence poured in upon 
him from all quarters. The neighbouring hordes of barbarians, 
whose ‘hand was against every man,’ learned in course of time to 
respect him. In short he received more kindness, more expressions 
of generosity, more tokens of admiration, more applause and 
honour during the period of his retreat, than during the previous 
years of his active and successful labours. Yet while his spirit 
must have rejoiced over the general acquittal which the public 
voice afforded him, he never manifested any indiscreet elation ; 
nor did his heart droop in a hopeless exile which was to end only 
with his life. He felt that all modes of usefulness were not denied 
him ; that though access to the pulpits of the churches was refused, 
his zeal might reward itself in many nobler enterprises. The 
diffusion of the Gospel was always a passion with Chrysostom, and 
now he laboured for the conversion of the heathen around him. 
He devised and superintended missions among the neighbouring 
tribes. His activity kept him from brooding over his Lardihigs 
The conversion of a Goth, or the baptism of a Persian, lightened 
' his affliction and excited his gratitude. He could not abstain 
from works of benevolence when so much ignorance, vice, and 
superstition summoned him to energy and prayer. We cannot 
withhold 
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withhold our admiration of his ‘meek and quiet’ spirit in this period 
of his proscription. It is easy to maintain patience when injury is 
trivial and provocation is slight. But all that is fitted to cloud 
the serenity and ruffle the temper of the mind fell upon Chry- 
sostom. He possessed a ‘fiery temperament,’ yet the ‘spirit of 
burning’ neither scorched his enemies with its indignant flash nor 
was it pent up in his bosom so as to consume himself. He did 
not fret in vain and restive insubordination, like the imprisoned 
bird that dashes its bleeding breast and wings against the bars of 
its cage ; nor did he sink into sullen moroseness. He was free 
from both extremes, and though far removed from the circle of 
his former friendships, he was no stranger in that bosom on which 
his illustrious namesake and prototype had so often leaned. Such 
solace he felt to be far more than a compensation for his ejection 
from civilized society. His religion sustained him in his fall from 
the high position he oceupied—the highest but one in the chureli. 
His last days, therefore, were his brightest ; his sun in its altitude 
had struggled with envious clouds and darkening vapours, but it 
went down in a scene of glory, radiant with celestial splendour, 
while, were we to believe Pal adius, the most severe and signal 
judgments were poured out on his persecutors, who spent their 
few miserable years in oblivion and the ‘ shadow of death.’ Thirty 
years after his decease his remains were brought back to Con~ 
stantinople with great solemnity, and deposited in the church 
of the Apostles, the younger Theodosius being master of the 
ceremonies, and striving by these empty honours to atone for the 
tyranny and persecution to which his 7 parents had subjected 
the man of God. His name, too, after all the obloquy thrown upon 
it (for the rage of Theophilus was not bounded by the grave), was 
also at length inserted into the Diptychs, or list of persons read 
over and eulogized at the communion; this was done by one of 
his successors in the see of Constantinople, at the persuasion of 
Isidore the Pelusiot. His bones at last have found repose in 
Rome, beneath the shadow of St. Peter’s, and the Sistine choir 
chaunts its daily requiems over his ashes." But his monument is 
in his life and works— 


‘ Nothing can cover his high fame, but heaven ; 
No pyramids set off his memory— 
But the eternal substance of his greatness.’ 


Gibbon is forced to confess that Chrysostom’s letters, written 
during his banishment, ‘ show a firmness of mind much superior 
to that of Cicero in his exile.’ This tardy confession wrung from 
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the great historian does not do full justice to the Christian Father, 
for Cicero in his adversity displayed no firmness of mind at all. 
It was a quality of which he was entirely destitute. So utterly 
prostrated was he by that reverse of fortune, which for a period 
overshadowed him, that his friends endeavoured to disguise his 
imbecility by imputing it to the loss of reason. He had allowed 
despair to obtain such possession of him, that he refused to see a 
beloved brother; he became, in short, the victim of a timid 
misanthropy. So little magnanimity could his philosophy impart 
to him, that he exclaimed in his letters, ‘I hate celebrity ;’ ‘I 
cannot bear the light ; ‘I flee mankind.’ Miserable refuge of a 
sullen and vindictive poltroon! The bearing of Chrysostom was 
in perfect contrast to that of the disgraced statesman. His 
courage was unimpaired by misfortune. Ve did not shrink from 
observation, though he had fallen, nor did he scorn sympathy 
when it was proffered. He was an humble man, but an intrepid 
exile. He felt that there were worse evils than banishment, that 
there were higher favours than time or the world can confer. 
His countenance never lost its serenity, nor his heart its sustaining 
confidence. His soul was free in its bonds, degradation did not 
rob him of spiritual honours, residence in a distant region did not 
shut him out from intercourse with Heaven. The saint enjoyed 
a consolation to which the boasted wisdom and philanthropy of 
the Latin sage had never led him—striking instance of the 
opposite results of Christian charity and Roman patriotism. 
The spot destined for Chrysostom’s last abode was in that region 
to which Ovid was sent by Augustus. But the poet’s genius 
ielded him no solace. His spirit sank within him and poured 
itself out in effeminate wailings. His lamentations betray.an utter 
want of manliness, and the abjectness of his piteous groanings 
excites scorn rather than commiseration. We feel for our common 
humanity when we see such a man, so richly endowed by nature, 
degrade himself like a whipped spaniel, and fawn upon the hand 
that administered merited castigation. Amidst the solitudes of 
Tomi he spent his days in puerile longing for the voluptuous 
enjoyments of the capital. His soul thrown back upon its own 
resources felt all its barrenness and desolation, and when deprived 
of the flutter and excitement, the smiles and pleasures, the baths 
and bagnios of Rome, he wept in his misery and cried, ‘ Ye have 
taken away my gods, and what more have ye left me?’ Bereft 
of all that made life desirable to him, he died of a broken heart. 
The patriarch of Constantinople, on the other hand, never wanted 
consolation—and yet he was no Stoic. His nature was possessed 
_ of keen sensibilities, and his genius bore no little resemblance in 
its power of fancy to that of the author of the Fasti and Meta- 
morphoses. 
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morphoses. But he shook off despondency in the exercise of 
Christian principle and in the performance of Christian duty. 
His letters to his friends are filled with no idle regrets, no hostile 
maledictions. He had learned from the Man of Sorrows to endure 
the cross and pardon the crucifiers. He forsook net those habits 
of industry by which he had ever been distinguished, and neither 
abandoned himself to solitary musing, nor wrung his hands in 
melancholy desperation. He tasted what Ovid never dreamed of— 
the luxury of doing good. The ninety-six elegies of Ovid, so full 
of moping complaint, childish fretfulness, pitiful abasement, and 
agonising reminiscences, are in mournful contrast with the two 
hundred and forty epistles of Chrysostom which breathe a spirit of 
manly courage, that sought for redress yet fainted not at its 
failures, that felt the privations of an exile, but had learned to 
bear them, that could tell its persecutors calmly of their guilt, 
and yet submit to their ban with unmurmuring fortitude. The 
pagan bard wanted the faith and hope of the gospel and sunk into 
imbecile lassitude: the Christian pastor, who had fallen from 
higher honours than the Augustan age could bestow, and was 
endowed with a temperament as imaginative and a sensibility as 
delicate as that of the Roman poet, displayed in his exile, dignity 
without pride and contentment without meanness. 

The mind of Chrysostom possessed no little shrewdness and 
penetration. Intellectual strength was not, however, its dis- 
tinguishing element. It is marked more by the clearness of its 
thoughts than by the comprehensiveness of its views. Few speci- 
mens of pure reasoning occur in his works. His great weapon in 
argument was analogy, and his proofs ever assumed the form of 
appeals. His heart was too full of zeal to tighten itself to the 
steps of a compacted demonstration, and ere he had proceeded far 
in such a method, his spirit moved him to turn aside to some ful- 
mination against the heretics, some vehement invective against 
fashionable vice, or some description of passing events clad in the 
superb omens of his opulent fancy. Yet there is method in 
his rhapsody. His rhetoric contains in it a logical process which 
it often obscures and occasionally overlays. Truths are not 
placed by him in clear light, but in the roseate hues of an 
Oriental morning. The conceptions of his mind are all painted. 
Ideas start up as images, and the mind’s eye follows a crowded 
Ee in his addresses. This fecundity of illustration places 

im beyond comparison with any of the Fathers. Some of them 
excelled him in successful affectation of Attic purity, others had 
a severer taste and employed figures with a chaster selection and 
rarity. But ‘ out of the abundance of his heart, his mouth spake.’ 
We cannot subscribe to the judgment of Fenelon, that he sought 
‘no 
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‘no superfluous ornament,’ for he allowed himself little frugality in 
his choice of imagery. He could afford a wasteful expenditure of 
it, and though some of his figures are but ‘ great swelling words,’ 
and others merely puerile conceits, and others homely enough to 
excite a smile, yet he scorned not to interweave a homily with 
them, provided they made his subject more palpable, or startled 
his audience into thought and holy resolve, or, clothing any truth 
in a tangible form, gave it ‘habitation and a name’ in their heart 
and memory. Still, in the midst of those flowery descriptions and 
rhetorical amplifications, there occur brief sentences that sting 
with sudden point—condensed maxims that either enunciate im- 
portant truths, or are boldly advanced as criteria of Christian 
character.. While his oratorical descriptions played round the 
head, their electric thrill also touched the heart. All his ‘argu- 
ments are worked in the fire’ of a brilliant imagination and in 
the ardours of a heart which faith, hope, and love had filled and 
inflamed. Ever while he ‘mused, the fire burned.’ But he 
never stamped his own image on the —— of his intellectual 
affluence in order to ensure its currency. e could not, it is true, 
sometimes conceal his art, yet he spurned all flattery to the 
artist. He aimed in his humility at being an invisible, unembodied 
voice, summoning the church to purity and the world to reforma- 
tion. Never, in his cleverest disquisitions, did he seek to amuse 
the crowds with metaphysical subtleties; never, with the most 
dazzling displays of his fancy, did he labour to beguile them into 
wonder and adulation. It was not in his ascetic nature to court 
the favour of an audience, or labour to become the idol of the 
fascinated multitude. Eternity was ever in his view, and all 
things were seen in its light and measured by its scale. , Socrates,° 
indeed, brings a charge against him of encouraging licentiousness 
in his sermons, because he did not scruple to say to his hearers, 
‘ Approach, though you may have repented a thousand times.’ 
Sisinnius, bishop of the Novatians, might censure such a remark, 
for it was in direct opposition to the Novatian dogma, but no one 
who knows the genius of the Gospel, who believes that the ‘free 
gift is of many offences unto justification of life,’ will impugn the 
spirit of Chrysostom’s statement. 
Nor can we fail to remark the deep reverence which Chrysostom 
aid to Scripture. He was deeply imbued with its spirit. His 
Rese quotations from it prove his familiarity with its language. 
His encomiums on it are numerous, and are the enthusiastic ex- 
pression of his own experience. ‘The portraitures of Divinity, the 
examples of human consecration, the maxims of unspotted mora- 
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lity, contained in the book of God, were ever present to his heart, 
gave emotion to his reasoning, and unction to his polemical ar- 
our. He rejoiced to witness the translation and circulation of 
the holy oracles, especially among the Gothic tribes, and it is with 
peculiar feelings that we hear him finish a climax by saying, ‘ Bri- 
tain possesses the word of life.’ He exhorted his heasens to pos- 
sess the Bible ; and as in those days it was a bulky and expensive 
roll, he earnestly invited them to purchase at least the Gospels, 
Acts, or Apostolical Epistles. Often did he intimate the subject 
of his next homily on the previous sabbath, and exhort his flock 
to read and study it in the interval. Frequently did he entreat 
them to come and be taught in private, if they could not under- 
stand his public expositions. No one in his opinion was excused 
from reading the Bible. The ‘business of the forum, or the mar- 
ket, and the cares of a family’ were no apology for neglect. ‘The 

Bible is a plain book,’ said he ; ‘the artizan, slave and widow ma 

understand it,’ yea, the earnest reader will profit by it, ‘ althoug 
no one be near to expound it.’ At the same time Chrysostom is 
very severe against those who hung the Gospels round their necks, 
or suspended them on their beds, and degraded them into a mere 
amulet. ‘Thou wilt,’ says the preacher, ‘ possess the Gospel more 
securely, if thou deposit it in thy soul.’ Not less does he repre- 
hend such as prized their Bibles for the smoothness of the vellum, 
or beauty of the characters—‘ what lamentable ignorance,’ adds 
he, ‘to boast not of sacred knowledge, but of a Bible inscribed in 
golden letters.’ The Bible had been the book from which his 
mother had drawn his earliest juvenile instructions, and it was the 
great subject of his monastic study. His references to it in his 
sermons are, as may be expected, both numerous and apposite. 
The law of the Lord was the element of his own religious life, 
and therefore, either in establishing the form of sound words, or 
overthrowing error, his argument falls back on some citation from 
the Bible, as the basis of its truth, and the instrument of its effi- 
cacy. His own piety was ardent and sincere, for it lived by the 
word. His system of theology, with all its dizarreries, is not 
disfigured with such aberrations as that of many of his contempo- 
raries, and the leading doctrines of evangelical Christianity are all 
to be found in bis writings. We find him too in one of his letters 
repudiating the heresy of Pelagius, and expressing his sorrow for 
that heresiarch, whose innovations were seducing and perplexing 
the European churches. The holiness and love of a triune Jeho- 
vah, the Godhead and atonement of Jesus, the personality and 
work of the Spirit, the influence of faith in securing pardon and 
promoting reformation, and the immortal happiness which a 
the 
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the faithful in the better world, are tenets which his creed warmly 
embraced, and his preaching generally exhibited. 

But alas, this system was corrupted and overloaded by superin- 
duced doctrines of human origin and of melancholy issue. While 
evangelical phraseology is employed, we have reason to fear that 
evangelical ideas are not always intended. A miserable change 
had come over the theology of the early church. The simplicity 
of the Gospel had been lost, and the way of faith was obscured. 
No new heresy was introduced, save that which belongs to huma- 
nity—the heresy of poste denying the gratuitous nature of 
Christ’s salvation, of admitting it to be grace in theory, but feel- 
ing it to be of merit in effect. The voice was the voice of Jacob, 
but the hands were the hands of Esau. Man added his own in- 
ventions to God’s discovery. ‘The Gospel too had become incor- 
porated with the Eastern philosophy, with various forms of pre- 
valent Gnosticism. False views of human nature were inculcated, 
and these seriously modified the ideas entertained of the scheme 
by which it was to be delivered and restored. Spirit was held to 
be polluted by the mere inhabitation of an earthly tabernacle, and 
therefore it was maintained as an evident corollary that the body 
must be emaciated and subdued, and the soul withdrawn from its 
influence. As an immediate consequence also of the same anthro- 
pological error, the virtues of virginity and monachism were soon 
extensively enforced. Christianity, as a superior system of belief, 
must also in the hands of misguided ingenuity be made a swift 
system of operation. Confidence in the slow but effectual influ- 
ence of the truth understood and believed, was gradually ex- 
changed for faith in the mystic charm of the sacraments. Both these 
delusions—the saving grace that springs from virginity, or results 
from baptism and the eucharist, find a prominent place in the 
writings of Chrysostom. And if his vigorous and independent 
mind was so deeply tainted and so easily subdued, what must have 
been the general condition of inferior Christendom, Many extracts 
from his works, bearing on those points, have been adduced by the 
learned and eloquent author of ‘ Ancient Christianity.’” We are 
really grieved to see a man of superior intellect and ardent piety 
like Chrysostom, so bewildered and deceived with a vain em 
phy, as to be bolder and more felicitous, both in imagery and dic- 
tion, in descanting on the exalted merit and angelic perfection of 
celibacy, than in commending Christ to ruined sinners—to hear 
him speak in a tone of loftier certainty and more laboured pane- 
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gyric of the virtues of the baptismal font, than of that ‘blood which 
cleanseth from all sin.’ Monachism was the curse of the earl 
churches. It deranged all their views of theology, both of its faith 
and ethics. Attachment to it has filled the writings of the best of 
the Futhers with extravagance, and polluted them with obscenity. 

Very early was the mind of Chrysostom led away with these 
corrupting tenets. One of his first treatises was an ‘ Admonition 
to the lapsed Theodorus,’ in which he speaks of his abandonment 
of a monastic life as the utter ruin of a temple where Christ had 
dwelt. Other early defences of monachism are his famous tract 
named ‘A Comparison between a Monk and a Prince,’ and his 
apology ‘To the Antagonists of a Monastic Life,’ in which the 
reader is apt to consider the grand lesson inculcated to be, that 
salvation is only attainable in a cave or monastery. Another 
publication on ‘ Virginity,’ and his somewhat luscious ‘ Letters’ to 
a young widow, with his judgment on second marriages, still 
further develope his views. He portrays with pure relish the ima- 
ginary grace that accompanies, and the glory that follows vir- 
ginity ; whereas marriage is affirmed to be the effect of sin, and 
though it be permitted to the frail, and be lawful to the weak, it 
is yet almost necessarily a state of contamination and debasement. 
The vigour of Chrysostom’s personal piety, and his knowledge of 
Scripture, his ardent love of the Redeemer, and zeal for the glory 
of Him into whose image he had been transformed, proved often 
but a faint corrective of these ensnaring vanities. While such 
fanaticism encrusted his piety, it did not corrode it, but it pre- 
vented its full expansion, coloured its peculiar exercises, enfeebled 
its capabilities, and limited its spheres of doing good. He had at- 
tained to a spiritual Christianity in spite of the system by which he 
was surrounded, and which in so many of its follies he so fondly 
eulogised. 

The tendency of the age had long been to exalt the church, 
and place it before the Gospel which it proclaimed, to make it 
the Wodeener’s representative and substitute, to invest it with 
His sovereign ge ts and to regard its emblematic institutes 
as the sole and infallible conveyancers of all needed blessings. 
The ceremonial which the church performed was exalted over the 
truth which she was appointed to conserve ; ‘the pool of regenera- 
tion’ and the ‘altar of sacrifice’ were extolled above the word 
which converts, and that Cross which brings pardon, holiness, and 
maturity for heaven. At the same time no one knew better than 
Chrysostom the utter inadequacy of any ritual to impart spiritual 
benefit. No one could tell with more power the vanity of a 
decorous attitude, if there was no veneration in the heart, or the 
impiety of a demure countenance with a haughty spirit. No - 
cou 
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could assure his audience with more boldness that it was not the 
music of the choir, but the melody of the heart which Jehovah 
accepted. Nay, amidst all his raptures, he affirms that ‘ virginity 
profits nothing, apart from charity and meekness.’ But he could 
not extricate himself from the trammels of his education, or divest 
himself of those ideas which the fourth century and the Nicene 
church had nurtured and confirmed. He was like a giant wrapt 
in ‘ swaddling bands.’ His better reason often taught him how to 
expound the Gospel in its pristine purity and simplicity, but those 
lucid intervals were of short duration, and his spirit sunk again 
into the bondage, which the celibacy, sacramental charms, relics 
and penances of an apostate church had prepared for him. Clear 
and forcible exhortations to repentance and faith in the manner of 
the great preacher at Pentecost are often addressed to the multi- 
tude, but as if such a Gospel were defective or mutilated, the 
crowds are next persuaded to partake of the Lord’s supper, by a 
superstitious encomium on its efficacy—as a mystery, initiation 
into which was a spell that banished evil, curbed Satan, and 
opened the portals of heaven. It has even been questioned whether 
the dogma of transubstantiation be not found among his writings. 
The true protestant doctrine is given in some places, but certainly 
in others there are rash and bold descriptions of the elements, ra 
meoxeueva, and of the change that happens to them when the 
words of the institution are read over them. At the same time it 
may be replied in palliation, that the Father may refer not strictly 
to a physical change, but to the spiritual truths which these sym- 
bols represent, and the spiritual results which a worthy participa- 
tion is expected to produce. But the language employed by him 
is without warrant in scripture, and perhaps the best apelogy that 
can be made for him, is in the words of Jeremy Taylor in his 
Tract on the Real Presence.* ‘St. Chrysostom is brought on both 
sides, and his rhetoric hath cast him on the Roman side, but it 
also bears him beyond it, and his divinity and sober opinions have 
fixed him on ours. How to answer the expressions rbolical 
which he often uses is easy by the use of rhetoric and the customs 
of the words.’ Similar ee as to the real opinions of Chry- 
sostom have existed on the continent, where Meyer claimed him 
on the side of protestantism in his Chrysostomus Lutheranus, 
Jena, 1680, while the claim was resisted by Hack in his Chry- 
sostomus a Lutheranismo vindicatus, 1683. There are also 
scattered throughout his work occasional expressions in reference 
to the dead, which, to say the least of them, are unsound in appear- 
ance and form, and probably had their origin in that undue and 
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superstitious reverence which was paid to the martyrs over their 
tombs. The germs of popery were very early developed, 
and the popish editors and biographers of Chrysostom are some- 
times entranced with his catholicism, and as often sorely puzzled 
with his vehement defence of truths, which are distinctive of pro- 
testantism. Milman’ also has remarked with what calmness the 

ntiff rebutted the charge of incontinence, but with what fury and 
indignation he spurned the awful accusation of having baptized 
some one, after himself had eaten. ‘Anathema be upon me, if I 
have done it.’ On being suspected of giving the eucharist to some 
who had not fasted, he also exclaims, ‘If I have done so, let me 
be rejected by Christ.’ A breach of morality was a less fault in 
his opinion than a violation of ecclesiastical order and tradition. 
There seems to have been a perpetual struggle in his mind, but 
churchism maintained the avaiaan, and he may be looked upon 
as among the last who retained their spirituality in the midst of 
defection, as some lingering rays of the setting sun gild the summit 
of the mountain, while the valley is buried in pee Basil, and his 
brother Gregory of Nyssa, with the other Gregory of Nazianzum, 
were inferior to Chrysostom in fidelity to the Apostolic Gospel. 
He retained more of its spirit and language than any of them in 
the midst of progressive slavery and fanaticism. He was the sym- 
bol of his age—of declining Christianity in the last stage of its 
transition from freedom and purity to a thraldom of lofty preten- 
sion, but of cumbrous and multiplied superstitions, whose ‘ iron 
enters into the soul,’ and which yet holds beneath its power the 
largest provinces of Christendom. 

The works of Chrysostom are very numerous, while many, ac- 
cording to report, early perished. His fame must have contributed 
to their preservation ; his exile must have prompted his friends to 
obtain early copies of them, to compensate for the absence of the 
living posse The MSS. of his sermons and treatises thus ob- 
tained a rapid and extensive transcription and circulation. As- 
tonished as we are at the thirteen ponderous folios which the learn- 
ing and industry of Montfaucon have given us, we are yet more 
amazed when we read in Suidas, or Isidore, that his works were 
so voluminous, it was impossible to enumerate them. To give a 
mere catalogue of them would be a needless task; we can only 

lance at a few of the most important. ‘The polemical writings of 
thrysostom are neither numerous nor valuable. ‘There are eleven 
orations on the ‘ Incomprehensible, or against the Anomaeans’—a 
sect that, along with Arian opinions, boasted that they had ob- 
tained a full knowledge of Him who cannot be found ‘ out to per- 


* History of Christianity, vol. iii. p. 234. 
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fection,’ and evidently degraded Deity to the level of their own dull 
and absurd conceptions. These discourses are paw and homely, 
quite conclusive in their reasoning and scriptural proof, but mixed 
with a great deal of superfluous matter. We have also eight 
orations ‘ Against the Jews,’ and a treatise ‘ Against Jews and 
Gentiles.’ None of them is remarkable for close or powerful argu- 
ment though the appeal is brought home to the Israelite in forms 
which his experience and history verified. In other places the 
moralist has wisely remarked, that since miracles have ceased, 
the life of Christians is the great means of converting their an- 
tagonists, and that the inconsistencies of disciples are the great 
barriers in the way of gaining over the Pagan. The homilies 
on the books of scripture are often in the form of comment 
or analysis; sometimes in that of general didactic exposition, of 
which a few verses are the basis; sometimes in the ion of an 
oration upon a fact, doctrine, or injunction. Thus there are sixty- 
five homilies on Genesis, and nine sermons on detached passages. 
The book of Psalms was a collection suited to the religious taste 
of Chrysostom. We regret that we have not a complete com- 
mentary upon it from his pen. The discourses upon it, still pre- 
served, are a rich banquet ; a work of religious experience. ‘The 
soul of piety is shed through these productions, from deep sym- 
— with the Psalmist, both asa saint and as ‘ the sweet singer of 
srael.” The spirit, both of the doctrine and poetry of the 
sacred hymns, finds a response in the bosom of the expositor. 
What remains of Chrysostom’s works on the Prophets are an evi- 
dent failure ; as if awed by their gorgeous style, the preacher had 
sunk into unusual tameness and languor. The few discourses on 
Isaiah do not give great promise, or perhaps they might be only 
meant as a plain, unpretending paraphrase,—a specimen of vil- 
lage sermons. The Leatiiatie commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment include nearly the whole of its books, and are both full and 
valuable. The ninety discourses on Matthew are usually reck- 
oned the richest and best of the expository treatises. The Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, and the homilies on the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, are also of surpassing excellence, perhaps 
superior to the dissertations on the first Evangelist. An immense 
number of homilies on various texts and subjects of scripture are 
contained in Chrysostom’s works,’ the great majority of which 
were preached at Antioch; and we have also an immense variety 
of Panegyrics, especially on the Martyrs. In these discourses, 
while the style too often rises to bombast, religion sinks into a 





* It is said that a great fire in Constantinople, which happened a few years 
after his death, destroyed a large number of MSS. written by his own hand. 
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superstitious honour paid to ‘dead men’s bones,’ and to the tombs 
of the Prophets; and we are obliged to come to the fearful 
conclusion, that not a few of the deaths of the so-called Martyrs 
were examples of virtual suicide. The seven ‘ Eulogies on Paul’ 
are vague and powerless, without merit or discrimination. 

But we must pass from mere enumeration. The expositions 
are, in general, distinguished by correctness of grammatical ana- 
lysis. it was his own language which the lecturer was summoned 
to analyse. The great error of that day was a wild and wanton 
process of allegorising scripture. Origen, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and the earliest Fathers, are full of it. The plain meaning 
of the word of God was perverted, and the puerile conceits of men 
introduced. The comments of the allegorisers force us to laugh 
at their folly, but to sorrow at the dishonour done to revelation, 
and the injury inflicted on the church. There is no hermeneutical 
canon by which their whimsical fancies could be regulated; the 
most fertile and daring imagination, regardless of the words of 
the clause, the purport of the context, and the nature of the style, 
brought out meanings no less striking in their number and in- 
congruity than unwarranted by any grammatical rule, logical 
maxim, or inspired example. Interpreters tortured scripture, 
they added new senses, such as their imagination created ; and 
their work was imposition, not exposition. They sought not to 
find out the sense ; their process was that of invention, not of dis- 
covery. Against this system of endless vagary Chrysostom set 
himself. ‘The plain literal sense in general he vindicates. Every 
word and syllable he affirmed had its own meaning, which was to 
be evolved with care and accuracy, while the general tenor of a 
book, with its purpose and the circumstances of those addressed 
in it, is a necessary guide in hermeneutical investigation. Where 
this grammatical exposition found allegory he dealt with it pru- 
dently, but the unbridled spirit of the allegoriser he severely re- 
primanded. Neander justly ascribes Chrysostom’s sound and 
simple exegesis to the instructions of Diodorus, afterwards bishop 
of Tarsus, the founder of what is termed the Antiochean School 
of Theology, a school of which Theodorus is the chief representa- 
tive and ornament. It is to be presumed that his knowledge of 
Greek, as his own vernacular tongue, was an important aid to his 
interpretation. Much of that native tact which belonged to the 
Greeks was an instinctive endowment with him, and all succeeding 
interpreters have been largely indebted to his verbal explanations. 
Ernesti, Morus, Klausen, Davidson, award him high praise. Still 
he was ignorant of Hebrew, and of course understood not the fre- 
quent Hebraisms of Scripture, for the style of the Septuagint and 
New Testament is Hebrew in spirit, though Greek in form. The 
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pularity of Chrysostom in the Eastern Church as an expositor 
ed many in after ages to imitate his method and epitomise his 
comments. 

But it is as a preacher more than an expositor or ecclesiastical 
ruler and reformer, that Chrysostom stands without a rival in the 
early church. Nature had qualified him for the pulpit—had given 
him that combination of endowments which form the orator— 
strength of memory, vigour of imagination, ardour of soul, readi- 
ness of elocution, dignity of figure, gracefulness of demeanour, 
command of language, and power d ube under 
the mysterious government of those laws of association, which by 
the imagery and illustrations they supply, give symmetry, bril- 
liancy, and life to a public discourse. The splendid landscapes in 
the midst of which he had been nurtured had often regaled the 
fancy of the youthful student ; fixed within him a taste for natural 
scenery, and afterwards suggested many figures and allusions to 
the rhetorician. Antioch was a delicious spot for natural beauty, 
and was enriched, as the great eastern emporium, by the products 
of many other lands. It was— 


Lovely when the glorious light 
Faded into softer night, 

And its waters to the moon 

Sang their lowly murmuring tune. 
Many a treasure costly, rare, 
Brought from lands afar, was there ; 
Ever swept the breath of song 

On its perfumed winds along, 

Mid the rocks and through the glade, 
To the deepest, darkest shade, 
Through the gay and gloomy bowers \ 
With the odour of all flowers. 


The object and ornaments of art, of painting, sculpture, and music, 
the fusion and carving of the precious metals afforded him a great 
variety of imagery. His mind revelled in particular amidst the 
images of scripture—its Oriental metaphors and descriptions were 
natural to a citizen of the East; to him they had no foreign aspect, 
he loved them as indigenous productions. But indeed his refe- 
rences were unbounded, and he clothed with dignity the humblest 
objects, plainest occupation, and homeliest allusion which he has 
introduced into his discourses. His modes of thought accorded 
with the genius'of the people whom he addressed. They lived 
under a bright sky and were surrounded by the profuse bounties 
of Oriental nature, and his unpruned luxuriance of illustration, 
and gorgeous and musical style found a response in their sympa- 
thies and acclamations. Yet the homilies of Chrysostom are 
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eminently practical. He spoke not before the people, but to 
them, 

With all Elijah’s dignity of tone, 

And all the love of the beloved John. 


His a moreover, is essentially dramatic in its form of repre- 
sentation, but the composition is always totus teres atque rotundus. 
What one of the emperors said of Seneca’s style can never apply 
to his, that it was arena sine calce. While he enjoyed a perfect 
mastery of his subject and loved to expatiate on all its collateral 
themes, he brought it home to the hearts of his audience with 
fearless and stirring application. He individualised them, and 
every one felt the message as if it were meant solely for himself. 
His discourses are also marked by an impartial faithfulness of 
censure. Few follies or sins pass unnoticed. The embroidery of 
a lady’s sandal, the foppery of a young man’s tunic, and the badi- 
nage of the Circus, receive their proportional rebuke along with 
sins of deep enormity, and scandals that merited excommunica- 
tion. We rejoice to hear his eloquence denouncing the traffic in 
human flesh, urging on Christians the education and ultimate 
freedom of their slaves, and proving that the vices usually as- 
cribed to the class of bondmen are the natural offspring of their 
degraded condition. 
or can we doubt that Chrysostom owed a great part of his 
success as an orator to the language which he used. It wasa 
glorious tongue in which he preached. What an honour to speak 
in that language, which exhibits such versatility, copiousness, and 
harmony in Homer ; such polish, symmetry, and — in Sopho- 
cles; such power and compactness in the pages of ‘Thucydides ; 
such ease, dignity, and mellifluous cadence in the chapters of 
Xenophon,—that bids the world wonder at its elegant precision 
and pictorial euphony in Plato, and compels the homage of all 
time to its simplicity robed in omnipotence, its sentences clothed 
in thunder in the harangues of Demosthenes. What a privilege 
to converse in the tongue of Socrates, and reason in the dialect of 
Aristotle ; and be in daily use of a language which without effort 
or agony adapts itself to every delicate and varying phasis of idea 
: or emotion. This, though somewhat degenerated, was the tongue 
) of Chrysostom, and the language of the New Testament. It was 
: a ‘golden pot that held the manna.’ 
| The early training of Chrysostom must also have had no incon- 
} siderable effect on the style of his oratory. The rhetorical school 
of Libanius had a world-wide reputation—had eclipsed all com- 
petitors not only in Antioch, but in Nice, Byzantium, and Athens. 
, The Emperor Julian had not only distinguished him as a special 
y Q 2 favourite, 
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favourite, and given his philosophy the royal patronage, but also 
courted his friendship and solicited his counsel. More than six- 
teen hundred letters, with numerous tracts and orations, are the 
monument of the genius of this last of the sophists. Philosophy 
had to some extent liberalised his mind, but his devotion to Pa 
ganism chilled and contracted his heart. ‘The rhetoric he taught 
was an attempted revival of the ancient Hellenic literature. The 
former glory of Greece was his constant veneration—its arts, arms, 
and religion. His imitation of the classic beauties, like that of similar 
connoisseurs, approached to a caricature. To whatever extent he 
might approximate them in words, in elegant and musical combina- 
tions of vocables, he inherited not the fire or versatility of their 
genius. Trite common-place, and oracular drivel fill the majority 
of his pages, and his most finished productions—his elaborate 
apologies for Antioch, both to Julian and Theodosius, (with the 
latter of whom Bishop Flavian was the effectual intercessor,) want 
that natural pathos which springs from earnest importunity, and 
resemble in their tone and tawdry embellishment the hired min- 
strelsy that weeps and mourns over the dead as its paid profes- 
sion. Libanius placed more value on the respite of Antioch as a 
triumph of his art, than as the means of saving the life and 
fortunes of its citizens. Chrysostom was an apt pupil, and was 
named by the dying rhetorician as one worthy of being his suc- 
cessor. ‘That inflation of style which borders on bombast, that 
verbiage which wearies with its superfluity, that glitter which 
offends by its cheap and constant appearance, that jingle which is 
apt to nauseate with its monotonous rhythm—these faults which 
disfigure Chrysostom’s oratory, may be traced to his early educa- 
tion in the school of this Gentile declaimer,—‘ this dreamin 
pedant,’ as Bentley terms him, ‘with his elbow on his desk. 
And the legal studies of Chrysostom must also have had some in- 
fluence on his modes of composition and address. To them may 
be ascribed his marvellous readiness in seizing upon every incident 
and turning it to account, his facility of passing from description 
to trenchant dialogue, his great acuteness in detecting lurking 
fallacy, his uncommon power of arguing from admitted statement, 
and pressing home acknowledged truth. Necessary acquaintance 
with the intricate statutes of Roman jurisprudence, the habitual 
endeavour to contemplate an enactment in all its bearings, and in 
all possible violations of its spirit or letter, and the boldness sum- 
moned up in order to vindicate a culprit or palliate his crimes—in 
short, all the qualifications which form a successful pleader may, 
in his attempt to acquire them, have contributed to give Chrysos- 
tom that strength of will, force of character, and habit of rapid 
and resolute decision which marked his life through all its subse- 
quent 
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quent changes. It is certainly a fact worthy of observation, that 
law has been either the early study and acquirement, or the actual 
business of some of the greatest divines, whose influence upon the 
church has left the most powerful results. Tertullian, Chrysostom, 
the great Ambrose, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin, are the proof 
of our assertion :—the greatest names in the African, Greek, Latin, 
German, and French churches, had their minds directed to 
forensic literature and practice in the beginning of their career, 
and some of them won no small renown as able and erudite jurists. 
Every one of them would have been noted for acuteness and 
eloquence at the bar, and been famed for learned and luminous 
decisions on the bench. 

One important use of Chrysostom’s works is the minute fidelity 
with which they depict the manners of his age, especially the de- 
fection of the church, and the licentious practices of the world. 
He seems to have had a peculiar fondness for the musical part 
of the church service. ‘Hymns and Litanies’ were composed 
under his care during the disasters at Antioch, and the practice 
of psalmody, both in the church and in the streets, was revived or 
improved on his translation to Constantinople. We learn, too, 
that, during the delivery of his sermons, the preacher sat, and his 
audience stood. No ordinary strength of limb was needed by such 
as waited till the termination of some of his discourses; the ma- 
jority of them must have occupied nearly an hour, nay, the pro- 
nunciation of some of them must have filled two hours. Pick- 
pockets intruded among the crowds that thronged the church at 
Antioch, and we are amused to find Chrysostom warning his auditors 
to empty their purses of money ere they came to their place of 
worship. The preacher rarely used notes, trusting either to his 
memory, or depending upon his power of extemporaneous address. 
We also meet with Chrysostom rebuking his audience for inat- 
tention, for shunning the service, and only relishing the sermon. 
The loquacity and titter of the young females ae discon- 
certed him, and provoked his bitter reproof. Sometimes his audi- 
ence seem freely to have expressed to one another their critiques 
on the sermon, when the preacher paused at the conclusion of a 
paragraph. The decorum of a religious assembly was frequently 
interrupted by demonstrations of applause, the audience at any 
brilliant passage clapping their hands and waving their handker- 
chiefs. ‘The manners of the theatre had been introduced into the 
church. ‘ Did ye give praise ?” says he, in the seventeenth homily 
on Matthew—‘ Nay, I do not wish tumultuous and noisy applause. 
One thing I earnestly desire, that ye listen in quietness and with 
intelligence, and do what is said. This is the applause, this the 
panegyric for me. ‘This is no dramatic spectacle, but a — 
school. 
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school.’ He needed to tender this rebuke, for the whole popula- 
tion, both at Antioch and Constantinople, were possessed with a 
frenzy of visiting public spectacles. They almost lived in the 
theatre, and Chrysostom often complains that the church was 
abandoned for the Circus. The effect upon their morals was per- 
nicious in the extreme, for licentiousness was the essence both of 
the drama and pantomime, and female nudity, as the homilist 
testifies, was openly exhibited on the stage. Other remnants of 
Paganism, such as lascivious songs and dances, yet kept their hold 
on a voluptuous people in their nuptial festivals. Vital —— 
seems almost to have disappeared, both in Theopolis, as Antioc 
was fondly named, as well as in the city of Constantine. 

But the condition of the church was fearfully depraved. The 
earlier writings of Chrysostom, such as the Defence of the Monks, 
which was called forth by the persecution of Valens against them, 
as well as some subsequent tracts, describe rather what monkery 
ought to bet than what it really was—what it might be in the 
author’s imagination and in a few rare instances, not what it was 
in general fact. Whether it had its origin in imitation of the 
earlier hermits, who had fled to the desert and lived in caves, or 
were perched on pillars, or whether its parentage may be traced 
to the Jewish Therapeutw, and the Essenes were reproduced in 
the Christian coenobites, or whether other causes may not be sought 
in the climate and temperament of an indolent and emotional 
people—as the more modern dervishes succeeded also tlie warriors 
of Islam—it was essentially a selfish institute, for the individual 
recluse sought his own perfection in ignorance or contempt of the 
masses around him. While his life might present to the world 
the sublimity of devotion, and seem to have reached such limits of 
ascetic abstraction as brought it almost to the coveted enjoyment of 
unembodied intercourse with heaven, yet this high pretension was 
gained at the expense of health and all social enjoyment. Sleep- 
lessness and hypochondria were the monastic distemper ; the 
shrivelled heart flung from it all love but that of its own clan, un- 
mindful that the universal adoption of its maxims would be fatal 
to the existence of society, and the organization and extension of 
the church. And the unnatural system was not long in showing 





* The description of the monk’s life and eharacter given by the pagan writers 
Libanius and Zosimus, are very different from the honest fictions of Chrysostom, 
though he himself occasionally unveils their profligacy. To his subjection to their 
discipline must be imputed his own chronic maladies which so often prostrated him 
beneath the sickness and spasms of a febrile headache, which unfitted him for 
festive enjoyment in the metropolis, annoyed him so severely in his banishment, 
and filled his letters with thanks for the receipt of those plasters, bandages, and 
condiments which Christian ladies—daughters of Dorcas—were in the habit of 
sending him from Constantinople. 
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the consequences of its transcendental ethics. Its virus soon 
spread through Christian society, and ate out its purity. The 
nature of the subject forbids enlargement on it. The testimony 
of this Father is sufficient ; he favoured the system, while he con- 
demns such results as its admirers denominate abuses. His formal 
charges are scarcely so awful revelations of its enormities, as his 
incidental allusions. We cannot help wondering how such a de- 
lusion, which scarce took the trouble to veil its grossest impurities 
—which emulated the worst pollutions of Paganism, and yet prac- 
tised the horrid jest of naming itself from its professed superiority 
to ordinary humanity—could so seduce and enslave the mind of 
Chrysostom. Modesty is so outraged, that we dare not describe 
monastic manners, nor yet venture to translate such portions of 
Chrysostom’s works as unfold their turpitude. 

Will our readers bear the following shaded picture? It was 
common for parents to bind children of both sexes to perpetual 
virginity, while the victims of their fanaticism could form no idea 
of the vows they had so solemnly taken, so that in after life they 
struggled in hopeless bondage, indemnified themselves by indul- 
gences which nature and religion alike abhor, and vindicated such 
excesses as the justifiable licence of early compulsion. It was 
common for the monks to have handsome young women, under 
various pretences, domiciled with them, and the cell of a solitary 
was hung round with female ornaments and apparel,—‘ girdles, 
caps, and combs.’ This practice was so common, that Chrysostom 
without a blush wrote a treatise against it, many portions of which 
must lie beneath the veil of a foreign tongue. { open and fre- 
quent was the incontinence of monachism, that the gallantry of 
monks to their paramours surprised and disgusted the Christian 
assemblies, for it attracted attention in the church, and that during 
the celebration of the Mysteries. The profligacy of these ‘ terres- 
trial seraphs’ was notorious, and, in the case of Chrysostom, it is 
the hand of a friend that lays it bare; nay, he actually says, in 
the sorrow of his heart, ‘marriage would even be poole to 
such monachism.’ Aye, and the young nuns surrounded them- 
selves with trains of Platonic admirers. It is to such that Jortin, 
with his usual dry humour, applies the Homeric advice :— 


‘No more, but hasten to thy task at home, 
There guide the spindle, and direct the loom.’ 


Modesty fled under guise of superior sanctity. A life of chastity 
and contemplation! The phrase was a terrible burlesque ; and 
even placing its impurity out of view, the ridiculousness of such 
monachism is graphically touched by Chrysostom. The poor 
monk was not only worried to death with female tongues, and a 
trac 
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tracted with the broils of his harem, but he toiled and sweated in 
running to the silversmith, perfumer, linen-merchant, and uphol- 
sterer, in pursuit of mirrors, vases, scents, frills, laces, and couches, 
in order to gratify the whims of damsels, who had left the vanities 
of the world, and had become ‘dazzling specimens of all philo- 
sophy ’—‘ nymphs of paradise ’—‘ brides of Christ.’ O how far 
had Nicene Christianity fallen from the Apostolical model! In 
what was it better than the darkest periods of Romish superstition 
and debauchery ? 

On the other hand, perhaps some apology for Chrysostom’s 
deluded adherence to setihaldion may be found in the grossly 
licentious manners of his native city and its environs. Splendour 
of equipage was the engrossing passion, and large retinues of slaves 
aided the nocturnal revels. it had been a famed seat of Pagan 
worship, of Syrian debauchery in the guise of Grecian ceremonial. 
The grove of Daphne had swarmed with worshippers, the priests 
were guardians of pollution, and their rites the basest sensuality. 
Female virtue became extinct, voluptuous dissipation was the 
universal pursuit ; the favourite lounge was the theatre, race-course, 
and concert, where jaded passion was stimulated with fresh excite- 
ment. Both sexes went without a blush to amusements, whose 
low and loathsome nature had, during the past days of Hellenic 
worship, been shrouded in profound secrecy. Chrysostom had 
been unable to check such immorality: a third of the populace 
remained Gentiles, and Christian morals were neglected, while 
Christian honour and privilege were coveted and enjoyed. ‘The 
customs of the place were a continual temptation to the followers 
of the new religion, the scenes of Baal- peor were often renewed, 
the daughters of Moab were faithfully imitated by the female 
choirs, who made lament \ 


‘For ‘Tammuz yearly wounded.’ 


Chrysostom’s homilies form a dark and melancholy picture of the 
eneral morals of Antioch ; and the Misopogon of the Emperor 
Julian, though prompted by vanity and replete with vengeful satire, 
confirms the statement of the Christian preacher. The havoc of 
Christian principle which Chrysostom must have so often witnessed, 
the blight which he must have beheld so frequently falling on 
juvenile purity and domestic felicity, no doubt contributed, along 
with the epidemic frenzy of his age, to confirm his views of the 
necessity of monastic retirement, in order to preserve that life 
unsullied, which was so liable to be corrupted by the ordinary 
intercourse and common practices of society. To ty touched was 
to be infected ; to be brought within the enchanted circle was fatal 
to mental repose ; the Circean cup was so often presented, and 
courtesy 
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courtesy was obliged to taste it so frequently, as soon to become 
enamoured of the tempting draught. It is to be lamented that 
the church formed so ineffectual a barrier to abounding vice. 
The law of Constantine which allowed or encouraged legacies to 
the church had enriched and enervated it. The church of Antioch 
was richly endowed in every species of property, which could supply 
the means of charity, or minister to scenes of luxury. A young 
and ardent spirit, panting for a high degree of sanctity, would find 
no little a in ecclesiastical usages and practice, and 
could expect little sympathy in the life or language of clerical 
incumbents, whose affluence either led to ostentatious beneficence, 
or tempted to suspicious indulgence. Monachism attracted the 
sincere aspirant as well as the licentious drone. Its numbers were 
augmented both by Oriental indolence and ecclesiastical defection. 
The fame of its enjoyments and acquisitions was infectious— 
miracles, such as Fleury records and believes, were daily propa- 
gated—and a young disciple like Chrysostom was easily seduced. 
Egypt had by this time nigh fourscore thousand monks, and more 
than twenty thousand nuns, whose exploits, with those of their 
compeers, have been famed in the poetry of Prudentius, and in the 
prose of Palladius and Jerome, Athanasius and Sulpicius Severus. 
Chrysostom’s virtues were his own ; his faults belonged to his 
time. That age produced many noted actors—men whose works 
and writings will be always had in remembrance. Chrysostom 
was equal to any of them in worth, but their superior in eloquence. 
Suidas compares his rhetoric to the incessant and graceful flow of 
the cataracts of the Nile. He had not the scholarship of Jerome, 
for ‘the crabbed monk’ of Bethlehem was a man of laborious 
energy and profound erudition. Neither had he the metaphysical 
shrewdness or polemical ability of Augustine ; for the Bishop of 
Hippo viewed all truth in relation to a system, saw clearly where 
error impinged upon orthodoxy, and laboured with consummate 
skill to build up a stately and surpassing fabric of tried materials 
and accurate proportions. The peculiar system which Chrysostom 
adopted has, as we have seen, been disputed. He condemned 
Pelagius, but the semi-Pelagians claimed him ; and he falls under 
the severe censure of Basnage for his eulogies on the freedom and 
wer of the will. But Jerome wanted that suavity which be- 
onged to Chrysostom—that softness and susceptibility that weep 
while they denounce, and yearn over the apostate while they 
recite his doom. The asperity of Jerome often descended from 
the calmness of reproof to the meanness of vituperation; the 
rebukes of Chrysostom never fell beneath the dignity of his office, 
and their sternest form sprung from sincere affection. His treatise 
Against Anathemas breathes the spirit of the loftiest Christian 
charity ; 
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charity ; though, indeed, as the law of toleration was little under- 
stood and less esteemed in those days, he overstepped the limits 
of a righteous zeal in his treatment of the Novatians and Quarto- 
decimans. Augustine was apt to confound subordinate with 
essential doctrines, and deem the smallest deviation from his 
system to be a grievous heresy ; Chrysostom was too charitable to 
‘make a man an offender for a word,’ and, with a generous confi- 
dence in their evangelical soundness, he was ever ready to exclaim, 
‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus in sincerity.’ 
Augustine looked more upon a man’s creed ; Chrysostom more 
upon his life. Satisfaction with the former pleased the divine, 
and became an apology for occasional demerit. Complacency in 
the latter drew upon it the love of the saint, and covered a 
multitude of erratic speculations. Both erred in resting their 
decision on too narrow and partial a basis, for no error is innocent, 
and correctness of belief is no compensation for the want of con- 
sistent and universal obedience. 

The works of Chrysostom, so many of which antiquity has 
— were early edited and printed. So early as 1503, at 

enice, some of them were printed in a Latin version, and in 
1529 appeared the Homilies on the Pauline Epistles, under the 
patronage of the Bishop of Verona. At Basil and Paris, editions 
also appeared in 1523 and 1536. Two homilies, the first book 
printed with Greek type in England, appeared at London, 1543, 
interprete Johanne Cheko, Cantabrigiensi. The princely munifi- 
cence of Sir Henry Saville brought out, in eight volumes folio, 
a new edition at Eton in 1613, which far excelled all its pre- 
decessors in fulness and correctness. Its publication was an epoch 
in the literary history of this country. It was the first work of 
the kind, and how few have succeeded it. It cost its learned 
and laborious editor 8000/.; and it paved the way for future 
scholars, who have frankly owned their obligations to it. Du 
Pin says, ‘it is printed in a very fair character, and very cor- 
rectly ; with very learned, just, and useful notes.’ About the 
same time appeared in Paris the first volumes of the edition 
of Fronto Ducaeus, who is supposed by some to have obtained 
ig the sheets of Saville as they were passing through 
the press. The learned editor did not live to see the completion 
of his work ; but it acquired rapid popularity from the accompani- 
ment of a Latin version. But this and all other editions were 
eclipsed by the appearance of Montfaucon’s in 1718-38 ; a work 
of stupendous research and erudition—the fruit of many years’ toil, 
and the result of a laborious collation of three hundred MSS. A 
fac-simile of it was executed at Venice in 1755; and it has been 


‘lately reprinted in a more portable form in Paris, 1837. Mont- 
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faucon was a paragon of critical diligence, and has made all 
Chrysostom’s admirers, and all scholars and critics, his lasting 
debtors. He has collected all that could be known about Chry- 
sostom’s life and writings, and has with considerable tact and 
success separated the spurious from his genuine remains. Ample 
materials yet exist for a new edition of Chrysostom ; an enter- 
rise which was lately contemplated by some Italian scholars. 

any MSS. yet survive, and are worthy of being further collated. 
The Royal Library of Paris, and that of St. Mark in Venice, 
contain many of these treasures; and Maria Theresa made a 
handsome donation of Chrysostom MSS. to the Imperial Library 
of Vienna. 

It will excite no wonder that so many of the ancients of all 
ranks and classes attempted to compose a history of Chrysostom 
and his times, that patriarchs and emperors, with bishops and 
— scholastics and laymen, felt themselves honoured in 

onouring the greatest of the Fathers. Neither are we amazed 
to find many apocryphal and marvellous stories in circulation con- 
cerning one whose brief period of public activity had created such 
a sensation throughout the empire. George of Alexandria, whose 
fables have been so severely censured, yet so generally followed 
even by a writer of such note as Cardinal Cesar Baronius, per- 
haps only embodied the ancient traditions, or, at most, surrounded 
them with a little embellishment. The dialogue of Palladius 
contains a sketch which a blind and partial enthusiasm only could 
dictate. The chapters of Socrates and Sozomen, which relate to 
Chrysostom, retail many opinions which seem to have been gleaned 
among the descendants of his antagonists. Modern scholars 
have for the most part avoided the extremes of undue laudation, 
or indiscriminate detraction. The two volumes of Neander" on 
this subject form one of those valuable monographs which he has 
published from time to time—as offshoots from his deep and 
extended preparations for the great work which has been the 
study and labour of his life. His life of Chrysostom is not so 
happy a sketch as some of his similar publications. It exhibits 
on every page, indeed, the traces of patient and accurate inves- 
tigation, but it is sometimes tedious in its minuteness, and too 
discursive in the varied range of its illustrations. It is a historical 
painting of great fidelity, but its groups are crowded, and the 
distinct. outlines of its principal figure are dimmed with the 
shadows of surrounding personages— monks and _presbyters, 


« Der Heilige Johannes Chrysostomus und die Kirche besonders des Orients, in 
dessen Zeitalter’ Von A. Neander, D.D., Berlin.—Life and Times of Saint John 
Chrysostom, by Dr. Neander, Professor of Divinity in the University of Berlin, 
and Member of the Consistorial Council, 1832-36. 
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bishops and heretics, imperial guards and crowned representatives 
of the Caesars. But though we possess memoirs, replenished 
with the antiquarian annotations of Erasmus, or compiled with the 
exhaustive fulness of Tillemont,—enriched with the accumulated 
jottings and criticisms of Fabricius—or adorned with the classic 
grace and erudition of Montfaucon—rehearsed in the easy gossip 
of Cave, or delivered in the clear and sagacious narrative of 
Du Pin ;* yet we would rather study the life, character, and 
deeds of this last ornament of Eastern Christendom in his own 
works. The history is inwoven with his various treatises, and 
his letters contain the scattered materials of an auto- biography. 





MILTON’S PARADISE LOST 


CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO ITS THEOLOGICAL SENTIMENTS 
AND MORAL INFLUENCE. 


By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 


AN eminent writer* has said with great truth that ‘ there is a 
relation between the human mind and the whole known crea- 
tion: in other words, that there are some principles of correspond- 
ence in the constitution of the mind, and in the constitutions of 
all known created things, in consequence of which those things 
are adapted to produce some effect on the mind when they are 
presented to it, whether through the medium of the senses, or in 
any more immediately intellectual manner, such as some modes 
of inspiration.’ 

The relation however in question, and the effect that becomes 
obvious in the presentation of external objects to the inward sen- 
sibility, is, in respect to the vast majority of instances, almost im- 
perceptibly small: but whenever it becomes great, the intellect 
expands into rich fancy and poetic imagination ; and hence, minds 
of the highest order of cultivation find the wide field of nature, 
as the same writer remarks, ‘a scene marked all over with 
mystical figures, the prints and traces, as it were, of the frequen- 
tation and agency of superior spirits. ‘They find it sometimes 
concentrating their faculties to curious and minute inspection, 





* We have not alluded to the ordinary Church histories, such as Mosheim, or 
Milner, because the biographical sketch contained in them is both brief and inac- 


- curate. Schroeckh, however, is worth consultation. 
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sometimes dilating them to the expansion of vast and magnificent 
forms, sometimes beguiling them out of all precise recognition of 
material realities, whether small or great, into visionary musings ; 
and habitually, and in all ways, conveying into the mind trains 
and masses of ideas of an order not to be acquired in the schools, 
and exerting a modifying and assimilating influence on the whole 
mental economy.’ 

But the constitution of the human mind bespeaks a higher rela- 
tion still than that which subsists between the visible objects of 
contemplation, and the soul that contemplates; a relation be- 
tween its faculties and another creation, the invisible, by which 
it is capacitated to pass the starry firmament and becomes con- 
scious of a boundless and trackless course among the brighter 
lights beyond. There are certain states of mind in which we seem 
to be for a time disentangled from material embarrassments, to 
soar away from the grosser elements of matter, and to hold mys- 
terious converse with things without words, as the expressions of 
sentiment or the embodiment of thought. If we conceive of the 
religious feeling in combination with the utmost activity of in- 
tellectual power, we find the basis of the noblest kind of poetic 
element ; and this unfolds itself in its might and grandeur in the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, but not exclusively there, for it works, 
and works wondrously, in his other productions. 

Often and truly has it been affirmed that the Paradise Lost is 
Milton’s greatest achievement, and so it must always be regarded, 
notwithstanding the many beauties which adorn his other composi- 
tions, and despite of his own estimate of Paradise Regained. Dr. 
Johnson, however, is quite mistaken in the assertion that this was 
‘his favourite :’ nor is the traditional opinion that he preferred it 
to Paradise Lost less erroneous. Toland, in his Life of Milton, 
says, ‘ The Paradise Regained was generally esteemed much in- 
ferior to Paradise Lost, which Milton could not endure to hear, 
being quite of another mind.’ But this neither shows that it was 
his favourite, nor that he deemed it of superior merit to the former 
poem. It only proves that he felt very sensitively the disparage- 
ment which the Paradise Regained suffered in the estimation of 
many persons at the time, who, however, did not take the pains 
fairly to examine its pretensions. It is plainly absurd to represent 
that Milton preferred his inferior poem ; but it is natural enough 
that, being jealous of his fame, he should be mortified with a 
consciousness that he had not succeeded quite so well, and that he 
should endeavour to parry the thrusts of inimical criticism by 
somewhat exaggerated commendation. 

Milton did not exemplify the notion which has become so 
general as to be deemed almost axiomatical respecting the 

* modesty 
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‘modesty of true genius.’ No one can deny him the praise of 
genius, but no one can surely pronounce him to have been re- 
markably modest. 'The maxim is in fact fallacious. That among 
men of great mental superiority there have been some specimens 
of that eminent virtue of the mind must be granted, but they are 
rather the exceptions than the rule. The name of Newton has 
been frequently quoted, and has been made to stand for a class, 
but this quality is most apparent, as is natural that it should be, 
among philosophical inquirers and discoverers. Nor is it probably 
in them so much the primary attribute of intellect as the effect 
which the necessity of careful observation, slow analysis, and the 
avoidance of hazardous inductions superinduces. In many of 
these instances it partakes of the character of timidity. Orators, 
poets, warriors, have rarely been remarkable for modesty ; on the 
contrary, the burning course of their thoughts and actions has 
generally been stimulated by a proud consciousness of capacity, 
and the Veni, Vidi, Vici, of Cesar has usually pervaded their 
sentiments. Of all the men of genius we have known, few have 
been distinguished for this quality, and even in those instances 
which present themselves to immediate recollection, their humility 
has not suppressed the occasional outburstings of a feeling of 
superiority not to be mistaken. This, however, admits of expla- 
nation and apology. Perhaps it ought not to be imputed to them 
as a fault so much as akind of necessity. It is hardly imaginable 
that a man should be unaware of his own powers any more than 
that a giant standing amidst dwarfs should not perceive his own 
superior stature. If the eye recognizes a physical greatness, why 
should not the mental eye an intellectual one? In fact it does, 
whether expressed or not; and though the sentiment usually 
denominated intellectual pride may be kept in abeyance, some- 
thing akin to it is, no doubt, a part of consciousness and a source 
of self gratulation. At any rate this was evident in Milton. 

It might be even said to have produced the Paradise Lost. 
Long anterior to the poem his mind was inflamed with vast ideas 
of his own capabilities, and he did not fail to utter his conviction 
that he should undertake something that would be an honour to 
his country. It may easily be imagined with what fervent desire 
and feverish eagerness he would soar amidst the realms of thought 
in search of some magnificent and immortalizing subject. His 
piety, however, combined with his lofty conceptions, when he wrote 
as follows :—‘ This is not to be obtained but by devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, 
and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. To this must be 
added industrious and select reading, steady observation and in- 
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Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


Milton had well nigh selected for the subject of his epic poem 
the Adventures of King Arthur. 
would in all probability have been favoured with a production of 
great merit, gemmed and emblazoned with beautify 
but his genius must have been cramped and prevented from attain- 
ing its proper sphere and scope. 
was found in a lost paradise; its awful grandeur presenting one 
of the sublimest of subjects to the sublimest of poets. 

In the first rude sketch of his great work the poet appears to 
have retained an embarrassing recollection of his scheme to cele- 
brate King Arthur, which was cast, in a similar mamner, into the 
form of an allegorical drama. 
manuscript to be found in the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
It exhibits two plans. Although Dr. Johnson has copied 
it before—nor indeed was he the first to do so—it is worth while 
to introduce it here ; for, as he remarks, ‘ It is pleasant to see great 
works in their seminal state, pregnant with latent possibilities of 
excellence ; nor could there be any more delightful entertain- 
ment than to trace their gradual growth and expansion, and to 
observe how they are sometimes suddenly advanced by acci- 
dental hints, and sometimes slowly improved by steady medi- 
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sight into all seemly and generous arts and affairs ; till which in 
some measure be compast, I refuse not to sustain this expec- 


Had he done so, the world 
ul passages ; 


ortunately a congenial theme 





This sketch is preserved in a 


tation.’ 
The Persons. The Persons. 

Michael. Moses. 
Chorus of Angels. Divine Justice, Wisdom, 
Lucifer. “ Heavenly Love. 
Adam , he Evening Star, Hesperus. 
Eve, } with the Serpent. Chorus of p cher 4 
Conscience. Lucifer. 
Death. Adam. 
Labour, Eve. 
Sickness, Conscience. 
Discontent, »Mutes. Labour, 
Ignorance, ae 

with others, iscontent, 
Faith. Ignorance, Mates, 
Hope. Fear, | 
Charity. Death, 


ParRADIsE Lost. 


ACT I. 
Moses zpodoyiZe, recounting how he assumed his true body ; that 


it corrupts not, because it is with God in the Mount; declares the 
like 
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like of Enoch and Elijah ; besides the purity of the place, that cer- 
tain pure winds, dews and clouds, preserve it from corruption, whence 
exhorts to the sight of God; tells they cannot see Adam in the state 
of innocence, by reason of their sin. 

Justice, 

Mercy, fasting what should become of man if he fall. 

Wisdom, 

Chorus of Angels singing a hymn of the Creation. 


ACT II, 
Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 
Chorus sing the Marriage Song, and describe Paradise. 


ACT III. 
Lucifer contriving Adam’s ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer’s rebellion and fall. 


Adam y ACT IV. 


E }fallen. 
ve, 
Conscience cites them to God’s examination. 
Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has lost. 


ACT V. 
Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. 
presented by an angel with 
Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Famine, 
Pestilence, Sickness, Discontent, Igno->Mutes. 
rance, Fear, Death. 
To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter, Heat, 
Tempest, &e. 
Faith, 
Hope, fom him and instruct him. 
Charity, 
Chorus briefly concludes. 








\ 


Another sketch is also given, more extended, digested, and 
mature, but still exceedingly rudimental. Who could have 
imagined that from such mere drops and oozings of thought so 
mighty a river of song should have flowed, meandering along 
among rocky eminences and through vales of rich and varied 
beauty, ever widening in its course, and reflecting the glories of 
the heavens above? How one would wish to have seen the roll 
of that sightless eyeball, the impassioned glow of those expressive 
features, the moving in glorious utterance of that half-inspired 
tongue! With what awe and reverence and rejoicing one might 
imagine an age capable of appreciating the majestic man—had 
such an age existed—bending over him in admiration and peruse 

_ his exalted strains! But no: he was neglected and ve 
tively 
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tively unread:—and why? His sentiments as a man annulled, 
in the view of his contemporaries, his greatness as a poet. His 
politics were crimes. He was the friend and the advocate of civil 
and religious freedom, the enemy of all monopolies and oppres- 
sions, the uncompromising and eloquent denouncer of ecclesiastical 
despotism. The lyre of an angel could not have laid the evil 
spirit of the times. Inverted, however, as was the heart of the 
nation, it is satisfactory to recollect that there was a warmth of 
welcome in some quarters, and that an influence was silently, 
though slowly, at work by his means, favourable to his preten- 
sions, and redeeming to his country’s character, as attested by the 
sale in two years of fifteen hundred copies of his poem.» 

Paradise Lost may be regarded in two points of light, namely, 
as a work of art, and as a contribution to sacred literature. As 
a work of art it is incomparable. Mr. Addison, in the Spectator, 
has devoted a series of papers to the examination of its merits, 
and by the rules of Aristotle has shown its pre-eminence in 
almost all respects above the most celebrated productions of an- 
tiquity. He appears, indeed, to be doubtful, taking all things 
into consideration, to which of the two, Homer or Milton, the 
absolute superiority is to be assigned. As to the 2neid, beau- 
tiful as it is, Virgil is in many respects decidedly inferior to either. 
It would be foreign to the present design, however, to enter upon 
a disquisition of this kind. Most persons have probably read and 
formed their opinion in accordance with the criticisms of Addison ; 
and if they have done so, they will not have greatly erred in their 
conclusions. We venture notwithstanding to differ from him in 
assigning a secondary, or even an equal, place to the Greek poet 
with our English bard, in regard to that which is his especial dis- 
tinction. ‘There are,’ he remarks, ‘others of the moderns who 





> Dr. Symmons, in his Life of Milton, states thirteen hundred. It is fair to 
insert his vindication of our forefathers, though, in our opinion, not at all satisfac- 
tory, as to the early progress of the Paradise Lost. Its intrinsic merits demanded 
a far wider circulation from its first appearance, instead of so long a delay, till 
patronage and criticism united their efforts. ‘ Before the entire revolution of two 

ears,’ says Dr. S., ‘at a time when learning and the love of reading were far from 

ing in their present wide diffusion through the community, thirteen hundred 
copies of the Paradise Lost were absorbed into circulation. In five years after this 
period a second edition of the poem was issued ; and, after another interval of four 
years, a third was conceded to the honourable demands of the public. As we may 
fairly conclude that, according to the original stipulation of the bookseller, each of 
these impressions consisted of fifteen hundred copies, we shall find that, in the space 
of little more than eleven years, four thousand five hundred individuals of the 
British commnnity were possessed of sufficient discrimination to become the 
purchasers of the Paradise Lost. Before the expiration of twenty years the poem 
passed through six editions, a circumstance which abundantly proves that it was 
not destitute of popularity before it obtained its full and final dominion over the 
— taste from the patronage of Somers, and still more from the criticism of 
Addison.’ 
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rival him in every other part of poetry; but in the greatness of 
his sentiments he triumphs over all the poets both modern and 
ancient, Homer only excepted.’ If we had space to compare the 
finest passages of Homer with those of the sixth book, in parti- 
cular, of Milton’s Paradise Lost, it might not be difficult to prove 
that even that exception ought not to have been made; and we 
would take the critic himself for our guide when he adds, ‘it is 
impossible for the imagination of man to distend itself with greater 
ideas than those which he has laid together in his first, second, 
and sixth books.’ The truth is, that each poet is perfect in his 
way, but Homer’s perfection was not that of sublimity. 

Ve now proceed to make some observations on Paradise Lost 
as a contribution to sacred literature, and to inquire into its reli- 
gious character, theological sentiments, and moral influence. 

The poet has selected as the subject of his poem the first great 
fact of biblical history, namely, the fall of man from primeval 
innocence, a fact in comparison with which the theme of every 
other epic sinks into insignificance. The most nearly allied to it 
is that of Dante in the Divine Comedy, but in point of execution 
as awhole is decidedly inferior. We do not blame any of the 
celebrated epic poets of antiquity for the subjects they have se- 
lected ; on the contrary, they have in general made a fortunate 
choice. This at least may be said of Homer and Virgil. The 
Iliad possessed a kind of national character, because the people 
boasted of their descent from the heroes whose deeds are cele- 
brated; and the <neid is distinguished by a subject of very 
powerful and extensive interest, regarding the foundation of the 
mightiest empire of the world. But the theme of Milton comes 
home, as Bacon expresses it, to every man’s business and bosom. 
It possesses a character of universality, comprehending the moral 
condition and future destiny of every individual upon the surface 
of the globe. Dr. Johnson has well represented it when he ob- 
serves that ‘the subject of Milton’s poem is not the destruction of 
a city, the conduct of a colony, or the foundation of an empire. 
His subject is the fate of worlds, the revolutions of Heaven and 
of Earth; rebellion against the Supreme King, raised by the 
highest order of created beings; the overthrow of their host and 
the punishment of their crime; the creation of a new race of 
reasonable creatures ; their original happiness and innocence, their 
forfeiture of immortality, and their restoration to hope and peace. 
.... Before the greatness displayed in Milton’s poem all other 
—— shrinks away. The weakest of his agents are the 

ighest and noblest of human beings, the original parents of man- 

kind ; with whose actions the elements consented ; on whose recti- 

tude or deviation of will depended the state of terrestrial —- 
an 
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and the condition of all the future inhabitants of the globe.’ And 
yet this very Dr. Johnson, with the acknowledged splendour of 
this poem before him, of a character in many of its most beautiful 
parts devotional, and in its diction resplendent with figure, when 
writing in another place (Life of Watts), disparages devotional 
poets, and makes the strange assertion, ‘the sauctity of the matter 
(Watts’s) rejects the ornaments of figurative diction” Strange 
and even ridiculous assertion, when we have not only the poetry 
of Milton, but the poetry of Scripture before us. How can the 
sanctity of the matter reject figure, when the most sacred of all 
matter is replete with the most glowing rhetoric ?—when the ma- 
jestic compositions of the Hebrew prophets, and the strains of ‘ the 
sweet singer of Israel,’ are contemplated? There, undoubtedly, 
the gem of truth is set in the purest pearls of oriental imagery. 
There devotional poetry glows with the radiance of heaven’s own 
hues. What will be said to the sanctity of the matter rejecting 
the figurative diction in such a passage as the following :— 


*O Lord, I have heard thy speech, and was afraid: O Lord, revive 
thy work in the midst of the years, in the midst of the years make 
known; in wrath remember mercy. 

‘God came from Teman, and the Holy One from mount Paran. 
Selah. His glory covered the heavens, and the earth was full of his 

raise. 
: ‘And his brightness was as the light; he had horns coming out of 
his hand: and there was the hiding of his power. 

‘Before him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
his feet. 

‘ He stood, and measured the earth: he beheld, and drove asunder 
the nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the perpe- 
tual hills did bow : his ways are everlasting. 

‘I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction: and the curtains of the 
land of Midian did tremble. 

‘Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? was thine anger 
against the rivers? was thy wrath against the sea, that thou didst ride 
upon thine horses and thy chariots of salvation ? 

‘Thy bow was made quite naked, according to the oaths of the 
tribes, even thy word. Selah. Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers. 

‘The mountains saw thee, and they trembled: the overflowing of 
the water passed by: the deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands 
on high. 

“The sun and moon stood still in their habitation ; at the light of 
thine arrows they went, and at the shining of thy glittering spear. 

‘Thou didst march through the land in indignation, thou didst thresh 
the heathen in anger. 

‘Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, even for salva- 
tion with thine anointed; thou woundedst the head out of the house of 
the wicked, by discovering the foundation unto the neck. Selah. 

rR 2 ‘ Thou 
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‘ Thou didst strike through with his staves the head of his villages : 
they came out as a whirlwind to scatter me: their rejoicing was as to 
devour the poor secretly. 

‘Thou didst walk through the sea with thine horses, through the 
heap of great water.’— Habakkuf, iii. 2-15. 


The moral purpose and tendency of the Paradise Lost is a con- 
sideration of the greatest importance. This enters deeply into the 
question of the utility of poetry as a vehicle of sentiment, and of epic 
eid as compared with other species of rhythmical composition. 

When we consider the origin of poetry, we may almost characterise 
it as a divine art, inasmuch as it was an inspired method of commu- 
nicating truth and celebrating important events connected with 
the earliest manifestations of Deity to man; and we need not 
wonder that the Greeks, ravished by its charms, should trace it 
to their gods in the beautiful fictions of their language. Hence 
Apollo, the god of poetry, dwelt on the hills of Phocis, Parnassus, 
and Helicon, the waters of Hippocrene, on which the immortal 
swans floated, bathing his feet, which imparted a delirious rapture 
to every one that drank. The Nine Muses, attended by the 
Graces, accompanied him, and his winged Pegasus bore him in 
rapid flight to whatever region he pleased. But this art, so cal- 
culated to benefit as well as to delight in the proper use of it, has 
been desecrated beyond any other, and made the instrument of 
exciting the basest passions; for it pre-eminently possesses the 
power to which Horace refers— 


‘ Non satis est pulchra esse poémata; dulcia sunto, 
Et quocunque volent, animum auditoris agunto.’ 
‘It is not enough that poems be beautiful; let them be affecting, 
and agitate the mind with whatever passions the poet wishes to excite.’ 


‘ 

Unhappily, the ancient poets have but too successfully striven 
to excite those passions, which are the worst in human nature, and 
not unfrequently verses (we refer to lyric poetry especially), which 
from their elegance and beauty might a. a palace, by their 
sentiment and sensuality are fit ahs for a pigsty. Among these 
writers the present hour is everything—the dismission of all 
anxieties and the indulgence in all pleasures that can be secured 
the end of life. But it was not merely the Bacchanalian songs, 
that infused poison into the public taste and formed it to immo- 
rality : the most renowned poems of antiquity, though abounding 
with some fine sentiments favourable to virtue, and even directly 
inculcating what is true and beneficial, fet as a whole tended rather 
to incite the mind to that kind of daring in action, that spirit of 
_ revenge, of pride, and of selfishness, which, though honoured with 
the name of heroism, or even the better name of patriotism, is at 
variance 
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variance with human happiness and Divine Christianity. Un- 
questionably there is much to be learned from such a work as the 
Iliad, and while a powerful impression is made by observing the 
evil effects resulting from dissensions among confederates and 
the tyranny of a ruler, and amiable excellence is made winning 
in the conduct of Hector, Eneas, and Ulysses, the morality of the 
Paradise Lost is of a higher and nobler order. It exhibits the 
better passions in their purest form, domestic affection in its love- 
liest combinations, devotion in its most elevated character, and 
lays the basis of truth, innocence, and obedience to God as the 
only foundation on which happiness can be built ; traces evil dis- 
positions to their genuine source, and exhibits the frightfulness of 
rebellion with its concomitant vices in its progress and conse- 
quences ; while, on the other hand, it invests no immorality with 
an attractive grace. In the Paradise Lost the morality runs into 
religion, or rather the religion dictates the morality. When we 
read Homer and the kindred poets, we seem inspired with the 
love of heroism and of greatness; when we read Milton, we are 
animated with the love of truth and roused to the fear of God. 
We wish to practise private virtue and public piety, to fulfil the 
duties of life, and to be in alliance with the Great Supreme. 
Addison has justly observed that the moral which ‘reigns,’ as 
he expresses it, in Milton is the most universal and most useful 
that can be imagined ; ‘that obedience to the will of God makes 
men happy, and that disobedience makes them miserable.’ ‘ This,’ 
says he, ‘is the moral of the principal fable which turns upon 
Adam and Eve, who continued in Paradise while they kept the 
command that was given them, and were driven out of it as soon 
as they had transgressed. This is likewise the moral of the prin- 
cipal episode, which shows us how an innumerable multitude of 
angels fell from their state of bliss, and were cast into hell upon 
their disobedience.’ In this respect, as well as in so many others, 
we sympathise with one of his admirers, Dr. Samuel Barrow— 


‘ Cedite, Romani scriptores, cedite Graii, 
Et quos fama recens vel celebravit anus.’ 


None of the great poets of antiquity entertained any competent 
notions of the providence of God ; nor, indeed, was this possible 
in their state of unenlightened barbarism. No refinements of 
philosophy and no power of the imagination could enable them to 
comprehend this subject without the only true light that in Chris- 
tianity has shone upon this dark and troubled scene ; but Milton, 
having the advantage of a knowledge they did not possess, and a 
piety they could not attain, has abundantly poured forth this 
grand morality in the full stream of song, and proved — 
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earliest prayer in the inimitable opening of his work was not 
offered in vain :— 
‘ And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples th’ upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know’st: Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat’st brooding on the vast abyss, 
And mad’st it pregnant. What in me is dark 
Tllumine, what is low raise and support ; 
That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of God to men.’ 


To trace the ill effects of dissension, to exhibit the general 
tendences of virtue and vice, to show the felicitous results of a 
genuine friendship, to point out by example the importance of 
courage in a good cause, the evils of war and the blessings of 
peace and civilisation, with other kindred themes, is a laudable 
and beneficial purpose; but not to be compared with the nobler 
design of impressing the mind with a sense of that ever active 
and perfect government of Deity, by which all beings are ren- 
iat subservient. to an infinite will, and all events, the minutest 

as well as the most magnificent, are comprehended in one vast 
chain of things, and, in their workings and counter-workings, 
made to accomplish the one end of a wisdom and a love that sits 
enthroned upon the universe. In this, then, the IZiad, the Odys- 
sey, and the £neid must yield to the Paradise Lost. 

There is another subject of the deepest interest to every man, 
and which no writer unaided by scriptural knowledge could be 
competent so fully to unravel, namely, the dangerous nature of 
temptation, and the insidious manner in which it operates to pro- 
duce sin in the fallen mind. All this in the proceedings of Satan, 
the conduct of Eve, and the allegories of Sin and Death, is finely 
represented by Milton. In the operation of those deadly passions 
of envy, pride, revenge, rebellion, fear, and despair in the great 
tempter of mankind, we see what constitutes the Devil, and to 
what similarities of character and destiny they lead in their semi- 
nal principles and first germinations in the human heart. 

The purity and the power of Love are depicted with inimitable 
beauty of language. The purposes of the apie in the implan- 
tation of this passion and its value in the relationships of life are 
transparently exhibited, and with a discriminating delicacy of re- 
presentation (with some exceptions), that is at once enchanting 
and instructive. The moral effect of these pictures is to produce 

. a desire to participate the pleasure through cultivating the purity 
of legitimate affection. It is clearly indicated that its noblest 
characteristics 
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characteristics are allied to the intellectual part of our nature, and 
consequently that its real power is to be felt not ‘ in the lusts of 
the flesh,’ but in the tastes of the mind, the identity of aim, and 
the spe aor of attachment. It was not till love had lost its 
truly elevating character, till its excess had induced Adam to 
share in the transgression of Eve, so that 


~——— ‘ he scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm,’— 


that those refined emotions which had pervaded the whole being 
of the primitive pair, and held them in happiest sympathy with 
each other and with the pure intelligencies of heaven, subsided ; 
and they admitted the grosser elements of thought and feeling 
which evinced how they had fallen, and why they had ceased to 
be happy. 

In looking at the religious and moral character of Paradise 
Lost, it should be observed that there is in general a remarkable 
adherence to scriptural modes of expression ; so much so, that in 
the year 1788, Dr. Gillies, of Glasgow, published an edition of 
it containing illustrations on almost every page, taken from 
passages of Holy Writ. Milton has evidently selected his words 
with the utmost care, and in such a manner as to convey his sen- 
timents on some of the most difficult and most controverted points 
with accuracy and discrimination. ‘There is as much argumenta- 
tive tact displayed in the reasoning as there is of taste and mo 
nation in the descriptive parts of the poem. Again and again he 
introduces the freedom of the will and the foreknowledge of God 
in order to place the question of responsibility on its true basis. 
One of the most important passages, theologically considered, 
occurs in the third book, where he appears the theologian as 
much as the poet. In an address of the Almighty Father to his 
only begotten Son, he intimates the fact that man will fall under 
the power of temptation, and involve his posterity :— 


‘ He and his faithless progeny : whose fault ? 
Whose but his own? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could have; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the ethereal powers 
And spirits, both them who stood and them who failed ; 
Truly they stood who stood, and fell who fell.’ 


If they had not been free, he demands what proof could have been 
given of the sincerity of their allegiance, faith or love ; and what 
pleasure could their obedience afford, or of what value could it be 
if they acted under the influence of a stern necessity ?— 


‘ They 
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‘ They themselves decreed 
Their own revolt, not I; if I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no less proved certain unforeknown. 

So without least impulse or shadow of fate, 

Or aught by me immutably foreseen, 

They trespass, authors to themselves in all, 

Both what they judge and what they choose ; for so 
I formed them free, and free they must remain, 
Till they enthrall themselves ; I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordained 

Their freedom ; they themselves ordained their fall.’ 


Thus again, in the ninth book, in the address of Adam to the 
woman— 





* his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left 

Of all that he created, much less Man, 

Or aught that might his happy state secure, 
Secure from outward force ; within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power : 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 
But God left free the will, for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right, 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Lest by some fair-appearing good surprised 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid.’ 


In the tenth book the Most High is described as giving utter- 
ance to the following language, upon the report of the angelic 


guards who had watched over 


aradise— 


‘I told ye then he should prevail and speed 
On his bad errand; Man should be seduced 
And flattered out of all, believing lies 
Against his Maker ; no decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate his fall, 

Or touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free-will, to her own inclining left 
In even scale.’ 


‘ 


Milton has thus treated this profound subject with extreme 
care, and evidently with a mind replete with scriptural ideas. 
He may not have pleased the controversialist or satisfied the meta- 
physician ; he was not the dogmatist of a class or the poet of a 
school ; his terms may not gratify the advocate of Arianism or 
_the hero of a rigid Calvinism, but the moderate of all parties will 
probably admit that he has succeeded to a great extent in adjust- 
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ing the difficulties which present themselves along the path of 
biblical inquiry, and that both in the lines we have quoted, and in 
others having reference to sovereignty, election, and foreknow- 
ledge, his intellect glows with a light that shines from heaven. 

It ought to be borne in mind that the Bible is not a book of 
reasoning, but of facts and doctrines; and that metaphysics is 
not a proper plummet with which to sound the depths of revela- 
tion. Misapprehension on this subject has occasioned a thousand 
disputes, which will in all probability never cease to be agitated 
till the simplicity of faith is substituted for the fierceness of con- 
troversy, and intellectual pride yields to the dictates of christian 
humility. If the fall had not occurred, it may be safely con- 
cluded that the genius of man would have been able to penetrate 
to incalculable distances into the principles of the divine govern- 
ment, and to have reached far beyond the confusions which now 
darken to our eye the ways of God; but with enfeebled powers 
and necessarily limited manifestations, with spirits though ‘ winged 
for infinite,’ yet encompassed about with material obscurities and 
obstructions,—it is certain that in the present condition of our 
being there is an ultima Thule in every great question beyond 
which we cannot pass. It is precisely here that metaphysical the- 
ologians carry on eternal warfare, while within these impassable 
boundaries are subjects of thought and objects of faith enough to 
employ the strongest and instruct the most sceptical mind. Let 
a distinction be made between free inquiry and licentious thinking 
—between the aim to ascertain the revelations of truth, and the 
pride that would subject them to the criticisms and dictates of un- 
sanctified reason—between the solicitude that meets its reward— 
‘Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think (justly) ye have 
eternal life’—and the folly that receives its condemnation, ‘ Who 
art thou that repliest against God? Shall the thing formed say 
to him that formed it, why hast thou made me thus ?’ 

On all that relates to the greatness and glory of God, the ma- 
jesty of his Son, and the peculiarity of his character as Mediator 
and Redeemer, the necessity and nature of true worship, the im- 
portance of obedience, and the worth of private virtue, the senti- 
ments of Milton are sufficiently obvious ; and though persons of a 
heterodox faith have sometimes attempted to claim him, the ten- 
dency of his entire composition, as oll as the distinct phraseology 
of ange passages, nullifies their pretensions. 

ilton is scrupulous in his adherence to scriptural forms of 
expression in the speeches he ascribes to the Almighty ; for which 
some critics seem to have condemned him, and have imputed to 
his careful and correct phraseology a lurking spirit of hostility to 
orthodox theology. This charge, however, is ill-sustained. , 
‘It 
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‘ It is very possible,’ says Mr. Hawkins,” ‘ to copy the letter of reve- 
lation whilst its spirit is miserably neglected; and this error may be 
traced in Milton’s work, especially in his daring descriptions of the 
persons of the Trinity. Take, for example, the description of the exalt- 
ation of the Son in the fifth book. This is founded no doubt on Psalm 
ii. 7, and on this slender basis what a detached and degrading story 
is constructed of the eternal Son of God, invested on a certain da 
with a species of vicegerent authority, his sonship declared, and the 
angels henceforward required to obey him; whilst the Son himself, if 
Abdiel did not declare of him that he took part in the creation of 
angels would appear little more than a superior angel raised above his 
fellows, allowed to wield the thunder and reflect the glory of his 
Father. Asa general picture this is at utter variance with the spirit 
of those notions which revelation gives us of the Son of God, however 
it may be supported here and there by isolated texts by the words of 
Scripture torn from their context and divested of their genuine spirit. 
And it is greatly to be feared that the theology of the p sans Be Lost 
has tainted many of its readers, and others through him, with floating 
notions of the materiality of the persons of the Trinity, tending obviously 
towards Tritheism, and tempting other minds offended by errors of this 
nature into the opposite errors of the Sabellian or Socinian schemes.’ 


It is granted that it is very possible to copy the letter of reve- 
lation whilst its spirit is neglected ; but is there any thing in the 
descriptions of the fifth book to justify this allegation ? Milton's 
‘ degrading story,’ as it is termed, of the investment and procla- 
mation of the Son’s authority either is or is not in Scripture. If 
it be there, the story when repeated cannot be degrading ; if not, 
of course it must be estimated in its character of a fiction. Or- 
thodoxy itself will not dispute the fact that as Mediator the Son 
is represented as inferior to the Father, as invested with an office, 
and as conducting the affairs of this lower world in relation both 
to the state of man and the agency of celestial and infernal 
spirits. ‘The practice of detaching particular passages of scripture 
from their context, and for controversial or sectarian purposes 
perverting the obvious meaning of words or phrases, cannot be 
too severely reprehended : and it must be confessed has frequently 
been resorted to by theologians who have been more solicitous of 
upholding the system of a party than advancing the interests of 
truth. But that anything of this kind is fairly deducible from the 
fifth or any other book of the Paradise Lost is denied. ‘The very 
contrarieties of opinion that have prevailed on its theology tend 
to disprove the existence of such intended perversions, no less 
than what is more absolute evidence still, as already hinted, the 
author’s great care in adhering as much as possible to scriptural 
phraseology. It is clear that the critic has, in this instance, his 
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own system sufficiently marked, together with an apparent sensi- 
tiveness as to any possible infringement upon it. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory method of vindicating Milton will be to present 
to the reader some paragraphs in the poem to which reference is 
made, and place them side by side with the scriptural allusions. 
‘ Hear, all ye Angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers, 
Hear my decree, which unrevoked shall stand. 
This day have I begot whom I declare 
My only Son, and on this holy hill 
Him have anointed, whom ye now behold 
At my right hand; your Head I him appoint ; 
And by myself have sworn to him shall bow 
All knees in Heaven, and shall confess him Lord’— 
Paradise Lost, B. v. 1. 600. 


With these lines compare the following passages of Holy Writ : 
Ps. ii. 6, 7, ‘ Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion. 
I will declare the decree: the fw hath said unto me, Thou art 
my Son; this day have I begotten thee.’ Be it observed that no 
context can affect the meaning of this announcement. A decree, 
from its very nature, stands alone in its own entireness, and is to 
be interpreted by its own expressions. Gen. xxii. 16, ‘ By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord.’ Philip. ii. 9, 10, 11, ‘God hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name: That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth: And 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.’ 

he entire speech of Abdiel to which reference is made 
consists of a series of representations taken from Scripture itself. 
For example, on the particular point in question, in reply to Sa- 
tan’s intimation of the injustice of elevating an equal above his 
fellows, which he is supposed to charge upon the Almighty in the 
exaltation of his son, the angel says— 


‘ Thyself, though great and glorious, dost thou count, 
Or all angelic nature joined in one, 
Equal to him begotten Son? by whom 
As by his word the Mighty Father made 
All things, even thee ; and all the spirits of heaven 
By him created in their bright degrees, 
Crowned them with glory’— 


Compare Coloss. i. 15, 16, 17, ‘ Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature ; for by him were all things 
created that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 


invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
or 
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or powers: all things were created by him and for him: and he 
is before all things, and by him all things consist.’ 

In these and kindred passages of the poem surely there is no 
deviation from the letter or spirit of inspired representations. And 
if there be one thing above others that commends them to us, it 
is, that Milton has sacrificed much of the rhythm and beauty of 
poetry to the greater object of retaining the truth of Scripture by 
verbal exactitude. The moral effect of such a principle of com- 
position in connection with this great subject 1s unquestionably 
great. Let it but be duly appreciated, and the piety as well as 
genius of Milton will stand pre-eminent. 

With the Scriptural sentiments of the fifth, and the grandeur of 
the sixth book, where he describes the majesty and terror of the 
Son of God in taking vengeance on his enemies, may be brought 
into view the beautiful pictures of his divine compassion and love, 
as represented in the third: and surely it cannot be questioned 
that the influence of the Paradise Lost has served to deepen the 
impressions of Scripture respecting the character of the Son of God. 

‘ Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 

Most glorious; in him all his Father shone 

Substantially expressed ; and in his face 

Divine compassion visibly appeared, 

Love without end, and without measure grace.’ 
The reader can scarcely fail of observing the inimitable skill with 
which the expressions in three passages are combined. Heb. i. 3: 
‘The express image of his person. —John i. 14: ‘full of grace.’ 
—John iti. 84: § God giveth not the Spirit by measure unto him.’ 

The line 


‘Love without end, and without measure grace’ 


is not surpassed in melody, if, indeed, it be equalled by the most 
euphonistic passages of Homer and Virgil, notwithstanding the 
advantage of the Greek and Latin languages. It is as if a sound 
and sentiment, breathed from an angel’s lyre, had dropped upon a 
mortal spirit. The subject of the line in question moreover im- 
parts to it an unequalled beauty. It is only rivalled by himself 
in another description which occurs soon after : 
‘ His words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and breathed immortal love 
To mortal men : 


or those musical lines in the seventh book, which represent the 
return of the Almighty from his omnipotent creations. 

‘Up he rode, 

Followed with acclamations and the sound 

Symphonious of ten thousand harps that tuned 
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Angelic harmonies: the earth, the air 
Resounded (thou rememb’rest, for thou heard’st) 
The Heavens and all the Constellations rung, 
The Planets in their station listening stood, 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 

Open, ye everlasting gates, they sung, 

Open, ye Heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The great Creator from his work returned 
Magnificent, his six days’ work, a world !' 


With regard to the Tritheistic tendencies of the Paradise Lost, 
there is a semblance of truth in the allegation; but only a sem- 
blance. The distinct and frequent mention of the persons of the 
Godhead, with particular descriptions of each separately, and the 
er of conversation, implying supremacy and subjection 
respectively, may affect some minds detrimentally, and here, if 
anywhere, perhaps the genius of the great poet flags. The follow- 
ing mitigating considerations, however, ought not to be disre- 
= Notwithstanding the solemn interdictions of idolatry in 

cripture, there are passages both in the Prophets and the Reve- 
lation which contain more strictly personal references to Deity 
than occur in any of the Jiteralities of the Paradise Lost; for be- 
sides general descriptions there are many distinct references to 
the hands, feet, and speech of the Almight , as if he possessed a 
corporeal organisation. A just theology, it is true, knows how 
to estimate these modes of language, and to defend them as a kind 
of necessary modal fiction in order to communicate certain senti- 
ments in the most forcible manner. Moreover, the very character 
of the work, asa poem and not a treatise on theology, may redeem 
it from the soheehelien of teaching, or tending to impart idolatrous 
notions. The most cursory reader is not likely to receive these 
descriptions as dogmatic truths. They are seen at once to bea 
kind of machinery or fictitious vehicle of sentiment, not intended 
for literal interpretation. It is not credible that any one was ever 
made a Tritheist by these poetic pictures ; and if in some instances 
they somewhat offend against taste, they are not calculated to cor- 
rupt principles. 

t may be fairly inquired how far it is proper that the mind 
should be filled with a highly finished picture of what the Scrip- 
tures have scarcely supplied an outline, and have purposely left 
obscure. The mind, it may truly be said, is partial to complete 
views, to connected ideas, so that it may be questioned whether the 
great body of those who do not study the Bible, and who are igno- 
rant how much or how little of Milton is unwarranted by Scripture, 
but have heard that he was a religious man, and therefore think 
they may safely take all that he teaches for truth,—may — 
iable 
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liable to adopt a system of historical faith from Paradise Lost 
(directly or indirectly), and become more Miltonians than Chris- 
tians. Even to the instructed believer it may be deemed perilous 
to have a body of spurious, but truth-like information present to 
the mind, and therefore always apt to come forward to supply the 
place of divine revelations. 

But there are probably few persons who disbelieve the Scriptures, 
or who are ignorant of them, that would really believe in Paradise 
Lost as a system of religious doctrine or authentic history, any 
more than they would really believe in the doctrines of the Rama- 
yuna or the fables of Esop: while instructed believers have the 
corrective in their own minds, though it may be granted that weak 
intellects—probably few of whom, however, become very conver- 
sant with this splendid production of genius—may be perplexed, 
and partially injured by the intermixture of true and fictitious 
matter. 

Two questions, therefore, are here involved—whether it is legi- 
timate and wise to invest a scriptural subject with fictitious accom- 
paniments, having the semblance of truth and probability ; and 
whether such a composition comes within the scope of the inter- 
diction not to add to the revelations of heaven. If there be a real 
perversion of plain scriptural fact, or if there be either the mani- 
fest intention on the part of the author, or the direct tendency in 
his production to mislead the judgment, through the medium of 
the imagination, it must be condemned as objectionable. The 
awful story of the primitive transgression is related in Scripture 
in a brief manner, with as little array of circumstances as the sub- 
ject would seem to admit—a simplicity of narrative which increases 
the impression and checks presumptuous inquiry. It is, doubtless, 
presumptuous to attempt to be ‘ wise above what is written,, instead 
of being wise in what is written. To be wise above what is written 
is to superadd as true and worthy of credence the inventions of 
human reason to the doctrines and facts of the word of God. But 
he does not justly incur the charge of inconsistency or impiety 
who aims to describe the probable motives of human action, to 
investigate the rationale of principles, or simply to deck the pillars 
of truth with the flowers of fancy. The Paradise Lost, it is true, 
is full of inventions ; it is replete, as the objection supposes, with 
spurious but truth-like information,—yet surely it cannot be re- 
garded as tending seriously to mislead. The halo of the fiction 
is in general distinguishable enough from the solid nucleus of the 
truth, and few are the instances—perhaps there are none—in 
which the line of demarcation is not clearly drawn. The truth- 
like appearances are not adapted to deceive, and the inevitable 
conviction that we are not reading a history, but a great aaa 
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novel founded on fact and wrought into poetry, disembarrasses us 
in the perusal from what might otherwise be perplexing, and even 
perilous to our faith. 

It can scarcely be questioned, however, that the moral influence 
of the portraiture of Satan has had a detrimental effect on some 
minds, especially on those of a high poetic temperament, such as 
Byron and Shelley, but we hope not to any considerable extent on 
those of a more prosaic texture. We might not have had ‘ Cain’ 
if we had never had Paradise Lost, though the good outweighs 
the evil; while it must be acknowledged that the character of the 
fiend in Milton is not entirely true to Scripture, and the senti- 
ments, though having an air of consistency, are too daringly con- 
ceived and too broadly expressed. Viewing the whole poem as 
a picture, the perspective is not accurately preserved, and the 
monstrous form of the Evil one is too much in the foreground. 
The moral influence is, therefore, somewhat questionable. Man- 
kind are naturally disposed to palliate crime when it is associated 
with vast intellectual powers or illustrious rank and station. The 
man is lost in the hero; and there is a tendency to take part with 
the proud and the daring adventurer figuring as a demi-god at 
the head of embattled hosts. His reverses are beheld with feel- 
ings of commiseration, and his exploits with approval and triumph. 
There is a perpetual struggle in the mind between the sense of 
wrong and impiety in sympathising with a bad cause or a base 
defender, and the elation and joy which the contemplation of 
magnificent prowess and splendid achievements superinduce. And 
in beings degenerate and little able in general to identify them- 
selves with simple moral grandeur, arising purely from senti- 
ment and appropriate action, there is no little danger in calling 
upon the imagination to enhance the glory of the greatly vile, by 
exaggerating their exploits or giving unwonted force to their ex- 
pressions. A character so drawn comes in the form of a strong 
temptation, which the well-principled will resist, but to which 
others, as we have daily evidence, will yield. The clothing of 
majesty and rank with which Milton has invested his Satan has 
probably tended to diminish the feeling of abhorrence against vice, 
and to encourage the too prevalent admiration of pomp, ambition, 
and conquest. ‘These are not religious ideas, and their indulgence 
is highly unfavourable tu the influence of religion. They conceal the 
deformity of sin rather than expose its baseness, and invite some 
applause instead of inculcating unmingled detestation. Not that 
Milton intended to do honour to rebellion, but while often pro- 
ceeding with admirable adroitness along the slippery edge of a 
hazardous path, his genius has prompted him at times to violate 
proprieties and shock the feelings of a sensitive piety. It must 

not, 
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not, however, be forgotten that he found in Scripture the ‘ Roaring 
Lion,’ the ‘ Dragon,’ and the ‘ Devil and his Angels.’ 

Milton has never caricatured the real history of human trans- 
gression, and it may be affirmed that his descriptions have at- 
tracted an attention to the facts themselves among persons who 
might otherwise have been wholly ignorant or disregardful of 
them. Ifthe general effect of this poem, therefore, has been to 
win men to Scripture, to induce a heedless multitude to fami- 
liarize themselves with its remarkable contents, to encourage the 
spirit of Biblical research, then its moral tendency must be bene- 
ficial—eminently so, if the author (and this we believe to be the 
case) has sufficiently distinguished the inventions of his own genius 
from the plain dictates of inspiration. The poem is a sun with 
many spots, but we would fain hope that the pure and glowing 
light of truth which shines from every part of it, absorbs and 
neutralises injurious error. 

The commonest reader can scarcely rise from the perusal of 
the Paradise Lost without being sensible of exalted emotions. The 
mind cannot become so long familiar with the finest conceptions, 
the most sublime language, and the most solemn and vast of all 
the subjects of thought and inquiry, without being conscious of a 
certain elevation of soul, which is alike strengthening to the in- 
tellect and ennobling to the imagination. If it were not possible 
for the poet to communicate his genius, he has not failed to im- 

rt his enthusiasm. Almost every faculty is brought into vigorous 
and healthful action. The mental eye seems to open upon a 
universe of thought it had never seen before; as if a man had 
climbed some Alpine height, from which, after a few partial 
glimpses of the scene through occasional intervals between clouds 
of mist, the breaking away of the intercepting obscurity brings at 
last to view a prospect glowing with Oriental splendour, and ex- 
panding into a boundless horizon. He seems to himself, at this 
unwonted elevation, to touch the borders of another creation, and 
to behold all things new. Other relations spring up, other beings 
appear; his own littleness is absorbed amidst the universal 
— he feels that, if he has left behind an Eden, he has 

ound a ‘better country’—if, compelled like the first pair, to 
‘take his solitary way,’ even with ‘wandering steps and slow,’ the 
coming glory from afar, like the promises of the Saviour’s day of 
old, begins to pour its radiance upon his night of woe. 

To say that the Puradise Lost was exalting to the age and 
country in which it originated, is but the language of ordinary 
— nor is the eulogy too strong to add, it is a production 
iighly honourable to our intellectual nature. It furnishes a con- 
ception of the power of the human mind which could scarcely 
have 
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have been otherwise attained ; that is, of its power apart from 
that direct inspiration which tuned the harps of prophets, and 
touched with living fire the tongues of apostles. It does more: it 
exemplifies the influence of religion upon the mental faculties, as 
well as the moral energies of man; and in that rare combination 
of the spiritual with the intellectual, which gives impassioned 
grandeur to the strains of Milton, we are led to form some con- 
ception of what another and a happier world may develope, when 
reason, rectified and expanded by immortal love, shall become 
the fit associate of angelic spirits, and ascend the utmost heights 
of knowledge and felicity. 





GERMAN RATIONALISM IN ITS RECENT 
DEVELOPEMENTS. 


By the Rev. O. T. Dossin, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


From the point at which we closed the paper ‘On German Ration- 
alism in its Early Indications,’ in the last number of this Journal, 
we proceed to trace its more recent developements. 

delmann, the declared infidel, who published, glorying in the 
deed, books bearing the significant titles, ‘The Divinity of Rea- 
son,’ ‘ Moses Unmasked,’ ‘ Christ and Belial ;? and the eccentric, 
unfortunate, and dissolute clergyman Bahrdt, were among those 
who adopted the French tone of anti-Christian warfare. Ventu- 
rini, too, the coarse mocker; Basedow the materialist ; Steinbart 
the Epicurean; the Socratic cleric, anti-Kantian, philosophic, 
synonymic Eberhard, and Teller, gave the influence of their learn- 
ing and offices ecclesiastical or civil to diffuse the worst forms of 
French infidelity throughout the country. 

But if there were those who copied ‘the least erected spirit’ of 
infidelism which stalked over the land from France, there were 
also those to whose nature the English edition of amp was 
more congenial. Moses Mendelssohn, the Platonic Jew, professed 
a Judaism which owned nothing but the name. His seeming 
want of bigotry induced the sanguine Lavater to hope for his con- 
version to Christianity, but the confirmed materialism which made 
Mendelssohn an unbelieving Jew, withheld the belief which alone 
could make him a Christian. He lived and died a simple Deist. 

Lessing, his friend, the scholar and critic, who had distinguished 
himself already by his voluminous and miscellaneous writings, 
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startled the world, in the years 1774-77, by issuing from Wolfen- 
biittel, where he had been established as librarian by favour of 
the hereditary prince of Brunswick, the papers styled ‘ Fragments 
of an Anonymous Writer.’* These comprised various Essays upon 
theological subjects, and threw doubts upon the facts of Scripture 
and the veracity of the Evangelists; and were bolstered up by an 
array of quotations from German theologians in support of his 
positions. This last device, which it must be owned was a clever 
piece of strategy, excited against him an extreme degree of ani- 
mosity, especially amongst the clerical order. But their defences 
were little worth, being either charged with invective like that of 
Goetze, of Hamburg, or wanting in themselves the bold manly 
tone of full confidence in the sacred writings which is essential to 
a successful polemic. Most of the antagonists of Lessing, them- 
selves already partaking, to a partial degree, of the unbelief pre- 
vailing around them, while they are shocked at the extremes to 
which Lessing goes, yet concede too much to the enemy to pre- 
serve the camp of truth uninvaded, or to repel the assault when 
made. ‘To the disastrous compromises to which they found them- 
selves reduced in the presence of Lessing and his book, does the 
historian ascribe the actual birth of modern Rationalism. His lan- 
guage is positive and striking enough to deserve citation. We 
candidly avow, notwithstanding, that it has not won us over to 
conviction. 


‘C’est donc a cette frayeur de quelques théologiens, 4 l’ouie de la 
tempéte soulevée par Lessing, qu’on doit la naissance du rationalisme. 
Oui, telle fut la conduite que crurent devoir tenir des hommes instruits, 
et, jusqu’a un certain point, pleins de piété: ils s’imaginérent sauver 
le navire en jetant ala mer mat, voiles, cordages, et méme le lest, et 
ces hommes sont connus dans l’histoire sous les noms d’Ernesti, de 
Semler, et de Henke.’— Histoire du Rationalisme, liv. i. ch.‘10. 


In point of fact we believe that Rationalism is in no case the 
product of the friends of Christianity, but of its foes; not of the 
weakness of its defences, but of the unscrupulousness of the warfare 
employed against it. It must be either an ostentatious liberality 
that would transfer the criminality from the really guilty parties, 
or else an incapacity to perceive the true state of the question. 
Rationalism had already been long at work ere it blurted out in 
its Wolfenbiittel fragments. It is more than truth or fairness 
warrants surely, to lay the sin of its genesis upon the innocent 
heads of its defenders. Lessing is reported and generally believed 
to have been only the editor and modeller of this publication. The 
credit of the authorship is ascribed to Reimarus, a physician at 





* Fragmente eines Ungenannten, published in the Miscellany he edited. 
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Hamburg, son-in-law, we believe, to the great J. A. Fabricius. 
Lessing also gave the authority of his name to another infidel 
work on the education of the human race, the author of which is 
said to have been his friend Thaers. He died in 1781, at the 
comparatively early age of fifty-three, a worn out, disappointed, 
and little regretted /ittérateur, although a man of considerable 
powers and learning. Ernesti had said, that he deserved to be 
dubbed a D.D. for his essay on Berengarius, a subject supposed 
beyond the range of an author who had won his celebrity by 
writing for the stage. 

As connecting links in the degenerating process of Rationalism, 
downward to our day, we must not fail to notice the authors of 
the Institutio Interpretis N. Testamenti, and the Apparatus ad 
Liberalem utriusque Testamenti Interpretationem. John Augustus 
Ernesti was, we need scarcely say, a distinguished classical 
scholar, and during the many years of his professorial and pastoral 
residence at Leipzig, did much for the cause of learning, both 
sacred and secular. But his productions in the field of rel ious 
literature connect him not remotely with the cause of Rationalism ; 
although his work on interpretation has derived the largest share 
of its perniciousness from the annotations of Dr. Ammon, appended 
to the more recent editions—Dr. Ammon being neither more nor 
less than a rank naturalist. With too little regard, however, for 
the superhuman element in the books of inspiration, Ernesti 
—_ to have almost confined the attention of his numerous 
class at the university to the grammatical and historical interpre- 
tation of them. It would appear too, that he had two styles of 
thinking and expression for his two different classes of auditors, as 
preacher and as lecturer, reserving his lighter moods and sceptical 
criticisms for his pupils and professor's chair—while there was 
usually little to censure in his teaching from the pulpit. Where 
this contrast exists in a very striking degree, we confess that it 
goes far to shake our credit in the conscientiousness of the indi- 
vidual, and we distrust the man quite as much as the Soohame. 
One fact speaks volumes. When by the successive steps of the 

rofessorships of the humanities and of oratory, he made his way 
into the theological chair at Leipzig, all his influence as a teacher 
of divinity was employed to cry down systematic theology. He 
eae lectured upon it, but his prelections consisted of un- 

iendly criticisms upon his own department, rather than a commen- 

dation of it to his pupils. For the higher criticism of the Sacred 

Books he was manifestly unfitted. Unlike the professors of a 

former age, who were divines rather than scholars, he was a scholar 

more than a divine. Though brought up under Schlosser, an 

expounder of the Wolfian sileenhp, it was not philosophy, 
s 2 


proper:y 
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properly so called, so much as philology, that poisoned his interpre- 
tation of the inspired volume. While his principle is right in the 
main, it surely is pardonable to observe that a man may dwell so 
intently in his regard upon the letter of Scripture as to lose sight 
entirely of its spirit. This seems to have been Ernesti’s failing 
and misfortune too, as he would doubtless have disowned, with 
horror and disgust, the publications upon the sacred Scriptures, 
since his day, which were professed to be drawn up upon his prin- 
eiples. His death occurred in 1781, just twenty years after the 
first publication of his Institutes, having lived to see three editions 
of them through the press, and the principles they advocate gene- 
= adopted by the theologians of Germany. 

ehn Solomon Semler was a man quite as respectable as Ernesti 
on the score of attainments, but, on the whole, more dangerous. 
His system struck more directly at the root of all that is sacred 
in revelation and the character of Christ. His views are little 
more than a combination and reproduction of those of Richard 
Simon, whom he mentions in chap. i., lib. i. s. 15, the hardy 
Christian, and Benedict Spinoza, the phlegmatic Jew. He dis- 
cusses the Old Testament canon only to prove its historical uncer- 
tainty, and leaves the reader without any other means of ascertain- 
ing the authenticity of any volume of Scripture than the impulse 
of his own mind. The Song of Solomon, Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther, and the books of Chronicles, are by him remorselessly 
excluded frem ‘the goodly fellowship’ of the inspired books, while 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, the Kings, and Daniel, are considered 
doubtful. The book of Ecclesiastes he looks upon as the work of 
several writers, and agrees with some other divines in regarding 
the books of Moses as a compilation from fragments of unascer- 
tained date. With no rule to guide him but his own judgment 
and impression of the authenticity of a sacred book, we’ wonder 
not that it conducted to such a result; and, ap lied to the New 
Testament, that it made equal havoe there with everything that 
did not comport with the views of the professor. 

But a principle of interpretation to which he gave vogue and 
currency was more injurious to the cause of truth than these self- 
sufficient dogmatisings about the canon—we refer to his principle 
of accommodation. By this phrase we mean his assertion that 
regard is to be had in our interpretation of the New Testament, 
to the fact that many of the statements of our Saviour and his 
apostles are simply designed to accommodate their teaching to the 
prejudices and prevailing sentiments of the hearers, and that no 

ositive doctrine is to be built in consequence upon these. Had 
Banlee only meant that Christ, with equal kindness and wisdom, 
adapted his teaching to the capacity of his hearers, just as strong 
meat 
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meat is given to a man, and milk to babes, this had been no 
reflection upon the Saviour of mankind, but had rather re- 
dounded to the praise of his goodness ; but when made to imply 
that the doctrine of angels, of devils, of the expectation of a 
Messiah, of the resurrection of the dead, and of the final judg- 
ment is proclaimed by Jesus of Nazareth only because current in 
the popular creed ; this is to charge him with the baseness which 
Christ always indignantly repelled, namely, that he was not what 
he represented himself to be, but deceived the people. The 
morality of this hypocritical course has been defended by other 
writers of the school of Semler—Henke, Nactigall, Eckermann, 
Teller, Vogel, and others: but Gess, Storr, Mosheim, Reinhardt, 
and Susskind, have successfully shown that to have acted thus 
would have been to have sapped the foundation of morals, and 
would have been as dishonourable to the reason of man as to the 
truth of God. Bretschneider, whose partialities leaned towards 
Semler, with his usual want of candour, sneaked out of the dilemma 
by saying that the subject needed to undergo a fresh examination. 

Another faulty principle of Semler was to insist much upon the 
local and temporary in Scripture as distinct from what was 
universal and eternal—a principle that, in its applications, has 
laid him justly open to some ridicule and much reprehension. He 
has gone himself so far under its guidance as to call Christianity 
a religion of time and place, and thus unfitted for diffusion every- 
where, and for becoming the creed of universal mankind. 

His theory, to explain the elements out of which Christianity 
evolved itsell, is too curious to be omitted here, at the same time 
too gratuitous to have any weight with the reflecting mind. There 
existed two parties in the bosom of the Jewish church, prior to 
the coming of Christ, the strictly Mosaic and the philosophical 
or Gnostic parties. Christ came to reconcile them. Appearing 
to side with both parties, to the Jewish he extolled Moses, their 

eat lawgiver, but when he addressed the other party, he con- 
, a the narrow bigotry of the Jews. After the death of 
Jesus, Peter assumed the leadership of the one party, and St. 
Paul was soon called to head the other. When these distinguished 
men were removed, both sides split up into innumerable sections, 
and then, to remedy the evils of division, was projected the scheme 
of a Catholic Church. The Scriptures of the New Testament are 

rcelled out in harmony with this theory of Semler, the Gospels 
fein the production of the Jewish party, except that of Mark, 
which is of a more liberal cast—the Eistles of Paul that of the 
more Gnostic, philosophic, more enlightened section of the church, 
and the Catholic Epistles of St. James and St. Peter being de- 
signed to produce a fusion of both parties in one. We — 
eny 
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deny the credit of ingenuity to such a scheme as this, but it owns 
no higher parentage than the teeming brain of Semler himself. 
On some doctrinal points we regret to have to say he was far 
from sound. Semler was unfortunately a man of great weight 
and influence as a theologian, to which a forty years’. occupancy 
of the chair at Halle would contribute. His death occurred in 
1791. 

But we are now about to enter upon a period when Rationalism 
was to develope itself in new and more startling forms, and to 
deal with questions of a different nature from those it had been 
wont to discuss before. The canon of the New Testament and 
the origin of the Gospels came very prominently before the public 
eye in the voluminous and learned work of John David Michaelis, 
professor at Gottingen. In his work, Mark and Luke are robbed 
of their co-ordinate authority with Matthew and John, and the 
value of the Church’s unvarying testimony in their favour is dis- 
puted; nay, further than this, embarrassed by the difficulties 
meeting him even in the Evangelists whom he condescends to 
patronise, he alleges (adopting the very language of the most 
moderate maintainers of the Pope’s infallibility) that in matters of 
fact the Evangelists might commit mistakes, but not in matters 
of faith. In the publications of this voluminous writer directly 
upon doctrines, the same rashness does not exhibit itself. He does 
not tie himself down into literal accordance with the symbolical 
books of his church, at the same time he does not break with nor 
insult them. There reigns throughout his Compendium Theologia 
Dogmatice evidence of a judgment singularly correct, luminous, 
and profound. 

* ta was the author ofa very elegant and much-admired 
Epitome of Christian Theology, which steers a middle ‘course, 
between the Rationalism of the innovators and the orthodoxy of 
the ancient church. His views of inspiration arelow. Doederlein 
of Jena, a distinguished Hebrew and Oriental scholar, pursues 
a path nearly similar to that of Morus. His leanings are towards 
Rationalism. 

More decidedly, however, in that direction, follows Eichhorn, 
the author of the Introduction to the New Testament. In him 
the unfledged youngling appears in full feather, soaring with un- 
blenching vision straight up against the light. The direct inter- 
ventions of Deity described in the sacred books are not to be 
literally understood ; yet the narrators of these are not to be con- 
demned as impostors,—the character Reimarus gives them, for 
recording them as real,—but are rather to be regarded as men who, 
- under the influence of religious enthusiasm, exaggerate the facts : 
and who, desirous to influence their fellows for good, take advan- 
tage 
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tage of the popular belief. In general terms, he applies this 
theory to the miracles that garnish the lives of Noah, Aivehdie, 
and Moses, but shrinks from the particular application of it to 
every miracle of Holy Writ. Succeeding writers rose above his 
fear, and were not imitators of his modesty. Paulus, Gabler, 
Schelling, Bauer, and Strauss have outstripped their rationalistic 
master, and plucked the deadly nightshade from his brow to 
decorate their own. Some of these Tare followed the track of 
Naturalism, seeking to account for all miraculous incident in 
some ordinary occurrences, either heightened by the wonder of 
the people, or attended by some singular circumstance ; or they 
have pursued what is now the much more popular way, that of re- 
garding the extraordinary narratives of the Bible as so many mythi, 
or legends, having some slight historical foundation possibly, but 
indebted for all superhuman accompaniments to the genius of 
poetry, the cestrum of a religious nature, the easiness of credulity, 
and the haze of tradition. 

Before the time of Eichhorn, Semler had broached the idea of 
some unknown common document from which the several Evan- 
gelists had drawn their stores, but it neither excited attention nor 
won adherents till it had been elaborated by his successor. Eich- 
horn urged it with a view to account for the verbal correspondence 
between the synoptical Gospels, which correspondence is a cir- 
cumstance sufficiently curious to justify investigation and provoke 
thought. Many adopted his view, impelled by the same reasons 
which induced him to expend his efforts upon it, and won by the 
ability which he displayed in its defence. 

Bertholdt contended that Matthew composed a Gospel in He- 
brew and afterwards in Greek, the belief of the early Christian 
church, and that from this Hebrew Gospel the other Evangeiots 
drew. This is but a modification of Eichhorn’s idea, and of no 
more substantial worth. There is no solid reason for believing 
that Matthew ever composed an inspired book in Hebrew or Ara- 
maic, although the voice of tradition is clearly in favour of that 
belief. 

Herder’s notion is a very complicated one, and to this effect : 
that Mark had rendered into Greek a short Hebrew Gospel of 
Matthew ;—that Matthew had enlarged fhe existin ebrew 
Gospel, leaving it still in the same Tsaiuige 5 that Luke had 
followed the original Hebrew in his Gospel, availing himself of 
Matthew’s more recent additions, and adding himself besides 
what information he gained from other quarters ; and that, last of 
all, Matthew’s Hebrew Gospel had been turned into Greek, the 
translator availing himself of the existing Greek of Mark and 
Luke. All this involution and convolution savours little of — 
blance 
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blance to history or fact. It smacks more of the legerdemain of 
the juggler, or the banter of the practical joker, than of the ac- 
tualities of evangelic composition by the men who ‘had perfect 
understanding of all things from the very first.’ 

Another modification of Eichhorn’s hypothesis is presented in 
that of Gratz of Tiibingen. His notion was that there was a 
primitive Aramzan Gospel, of which a very early Greek translation 
was made for the Christian church at Antioch, assuming this to be 
the first Gentile community that was gathered ; that this Greek 
was used by Saints Mark and Luke in their compilations, super- 
adding the facts which their own recollection supplied ; that 
Matthew made use of the same Greek in composing afterwards 
his Gospel, which, nevertheless, he wrote only in on nom and 
that the version which we now have of his Gospel was made by 
the translator with all the three Gospels before his eyes. 

Eckermann accounts for this resemblance in another way,—that 
Matthew’s Gospel in Hebrew became naturally the pattern of all 
the recitals of events in the life of Jesus current among the 
churches of Palestine ; that these were reported in nearly his 
words ; and that Mark and Luke, who collected their materials 
in Judea, would hear these narrations from persons whose fami- 
liarity at once with the actual facts and with Matthew’s record of 
them, would give a strange similarity to their report. A verbal 
coincidence would naturally follow from such a concatenation of 
affairs. To him we may add De Wette who favoured his theory, 
Neudecker, Gieseler, and Schiitz. The advance-guard of the 
Rationalistic party repudiated it indeed, but only because they 
had got beyond it, and developed their notions into the form they 
have taken in the work of Strauss. 

The work of the illustrious Schleiermacher on Luke represents 
that Gospel as the compilation of four different parties, of whom 
one contributed the miracles, another the sermons of our Lord, 
a third the account of his death, and the fourth (probably St. Luke) 
arranged and completed the whole. Schleiermacher excluded 
from the canon the first Epistle to Timothy; and, while thus 
doing the work of the unbelievers, indulged in the most melan- 
choly forebodings as to the future fate of revealed religion and 
the inspired books. But his forebodings were as unworthy a man 
of strong faith, as his concessions were unbecoming an expositor 
and defender of the sacred volume. His abandonment of the 
Old Testament to the Rationalist, concentrating his forces upon 
the defence of the New, was both faulty in policy and injurious in 
effect. In the matter of ex animo subscription to the symbols of 
. his church, also, he does not appear to have been blameless. The 
genius and learning of Schleiermacher must not be allowed to 
screen 
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screen him from our reproof as a disheartening ally to the friends 
of Christianity, and no formidable champion against its foes. His 
conviction appears to have been that philology was against Chris- 
tianity,—a most unfortunate and groundless conviction, however 
true of some of the philologists; and this led him to needlessly 
and dangerously shift and narrow his line of defence. Now that 
time has been given to test the worth of his hypochondriacal 
eee about the fate of the Sacred Books, it is a satis- 
action to observe that they have passed away without fulfilment, 
like the morning cloud and the early dew. e would not indeed 
be understood to assert that the sacred books of the New Testa- 
ment escaped attack, but that they have not been scathed by their 
fiery trial: like the three Hebrew youths, they have come forth 
as lifelike as ever from the ordeal they have undergone. Yet 
both in Schleiermacher’s day (he died in 1834), and since his death, 
every device of criticism has been employed to damage or dis- 

rage every one of the Christian books. The authenticity of 
Matthew has been impugned,” of Mark,° of Luke,* of John,° of 
the Acts: the Epistle to the Romans,’ the Colossians," 2 Thessa- 
lonians,' 1 and 2 Timothy and Titus,* St. James," 1 Peter and 2 
Peter," the Epistles of St. John,° St. Jude,? and the Apocalypse,4 
have been in part or wholly counted spurious. Almost eve 
book of the New Testament has thus been in turn attacked by the 
artillery of Rationalism, but the assailants have been as regularly 
beaten back by the strong arguments and invulnerable position of 
their defenders. No conclusion would appear to be much more 
stably fixed in the mind of the learned of Christendom, as a con- 
sequence of the rage about the canonicity of the various sacred 
volumes, than this, that to doubt the apostolic origin of the various 
composures of the New Testament is to forfeit reputation for com- 
petent learning, no less than for piety and candour. The infidel 
cavil is coming to be extensively ascribed to shallow views, as well 
as bad principles; and the result of this, like all other searching 
investigations, has been to establish the irrefragable authenticity 
of the Christian Scriptures. 

It is in the department of exegesis and hermeneutics that the 
most mischief has been done of late years among the Rationalists, 
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as that most — work of Strauss, The Life of Jesus, will 
— Accepting the labours of criticism as establishing satis- 
actorily enough at once the canon and text of the sacred books, 
the work of the great body of the more influential modern German 
theologians has been to explain the supernatural of Holy Writ 
either as misunderstood or misrepresented, unconsciously or with 
design, or the creation of oriental fancy, or the embellishments of 
the writers, or the superstitions of the age and country, or any- 
thing but reality and truth. There have been great varieties of 
sentiment among the different authors, no one mode of interpreta- 
tion being pursued throughout by any two writers; the task, 
therefore, of dividing them into schools mystic, naturalistic, historic, 
speculative, and sentimental, we believe as difficult as it would be 
unprofitable. There are points of resemblance and ties of kinship 
observable on all hands, but so many threads of interlacement are 
thrown off which connect with writers of some different schools that 
to classify distinctly is impossible. We shall find it somewhat 
more easy to enumerate a few of the distinguished theologians in 
classes when we proceed to speak of the influence of German phi- 
losophy on the school divinity of Hanover, Prussia, and Saxony 
during the period embraced in our review. 

Waiving all notice of the very diversified and unsatisfactory 
theories of inspiration maintained by many German divines of this 
period, a review for which we have neither space nor inclination, 
we pass on to more palpable developements of unbelief. 

e now enter upon the last and most mournful phase of this 
‘strange eventful history,’ in which we have no longer to deal 
with Rationalism in regard to inspiration, the sacred canon, or the 
interpretation of the Bible, but one in which unblushing attack is 
made upon them al] by unmitigated infidelism. In the other and 
elder forms of Rationalism with which we have had to deal, there 
was some regard had to decency, some respect for the prevailing 
opinion of the Church about the Scriptures, and some forbearance 
toward their own professional character on the part of the clergy— 
but we have now to do with a Rationalism that justly repudiates 
the name, while it outrages every office of cemeio~-dis deals as 
it lists with Scripture, and considers its pretensions as a revelation 
from heaven of no more worth than a set of ‘profane and old 
wives’ fables.’ Rationalism proper is a kind of via media be- 
tween belief and unbelief—that middle way has been long crossed 
and forsaken by the men of whom we are now to speak, who are 
simply infidels and atheists, although, strange and sad to say, 
clothed with the gown of the Christian teacher. Rationalism 
.allowed some divine element to be in the Scriptures, and paid 
them some respect beyond that accorded to ordinary books ; but 
these, 
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these, by a process resembling the classic evocation, put God 
entirely out of the Bible, putting him, in short, out of creation, and 
then proceeded to desecrate it, showing it to be childish, un- 
reasonable, and untrue. We treat these men with as little respect 
as they have shown for the word of God—and in citing a few of 
their opinions, do all that is needed for their condemnation. 

With Bahrdt* the angel that announced the birth of John the 
Baptist to Zacharias was only a flash of lightning, mistaken for a 
heavenly messenger, and the conversation but a waking dream. 
With Paulus* the smoke from the pan of incense, as it ascends 
to the roof and catches the glimmer of the evening —— be- 
comes straightway the angelic visitant. Alarm excited by the 
apparition affects the aged priest with a shock like paralysis, and 
makes him dumb till the joy of paternity loosens afresh the 
strings of his tongue ; or else te punishes himself for the enter- 
tainment of a momentary doubt, by maintaining a voluntary silence 
after the Jewish manner for a certain period. With some‘ the 
narrative is a family record ;—with others" the legend so prevails 
in it that it has no historical value whatever. ith Eichhorn, 
Kaiser, Wegscheider, De Wette, Winer, Hase, Fritsche, Ammon, 
Strauss, Hoffmann, and others, the genealogies of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke cannot both be true. They were composed, ac- 
cording to others,* in the belief that Joseph was the father of 
Jesus. Paulus hints that some young man, by concert with Eliza- 
beth, obtained access to the Virgin Mary as the angel Gabriel, 
and thus became the father of Jesus. Schmidt’ thinks the 
account of the taxing in Luke ii. too contrary to fact to be worth 
attempting to clear from its difficulties. The annunciation of the 
birth of Jesus to the shepherds at Bethlehem is only the approach 
of a messenger bearing a light, accompanied by a party of youths 
singing and making merry, or the play of an aurora or some 
meteor in the midnight sky, interpreted into an angelic vision, 
when the shepherds tore ascertained the birth of Jesus on their 
return from the field. 

Jesus was born among shepherds, merely because the historian 
knew that several heroes had such an education, Cyrus, Romulus, 
&c., and the gods too, Apollo, Jupiter, &e. The standing of the 
star over the , eo of Christ’s nativity is not to be taken, accord- 
ing to Olshausen,* as more than a figure of speech, or as pre- 
cluding the necessity of inquiry on the part of the magi. Their visit 
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to the young child is settled thus :*—Some Arabian merchants, hap- 
pening to be at Jerusalem, visited Bethlehem in the course of their 
perambulations, and hearing of the distress of the strangers in the 
town, relieved them with money and other things, and wished their 
child good luck, and left them. All besides this is mere historical 
embellishment. If Luke’s narrative of the presentation in the 
temple be true, Matthew’s of the flight into Egypt must be false.° 
According to Strauss the statement of Luke and Matthew 
that Jesus was born in Bethlehem is destitute of all valid his- 
torical evidence, nay, is contravened by positive historical facts. 
John the Baptist and Jesus play into each other’s hands, by pre- 
tending not to have known each other till they met in public 
during their ministry.4 Bauer treats the notion that God should 
have spoken at the re of Jesus, and on other occasions, in 
a national dialect, as absurd,° while the circumstance is variously 
explained by others, most resolving it intoa a the 
dove into a lambent flame, or a flash of lightning. e idea of 
angels or devils is a mere assemblage of incongruities, the creation 
of ignorance and sloth.‘ The temptation of Christ is only a dream 
or vision ;8 or it may have been some Pharisee, prompted by his 
sect to make offers to Jesus, which the Lord rejected—and straight- 
way thereupon he happed upon a travelling caravan that gave 
him food, or upon a pleasant breeze that refreshed him ;> or, again, 
the narrative may be only a parable.' Some represent the plan of 
the Messiah to lees been a purely political one; that his hope 
was to revolutionise the Jewish nation, and re-establish the glory of 
the theocracy; others that he had two plans at two distinct periods, 
the former a political one ; and that only on the subversion of it 
he adopted the latter, which was spiritual.* Strauss believes that 
Jesus at first took the same position as John the Baptist, jn rela- 
tion to the kingdom of the Messiah, and that it was only by slow 
degrees he allowed himself to be persuaded into the idea that he 
was the Messiah in his own person." When Christ promised 
thrones on his right and left to his apostles, he merely accommo- 
dated himself to their Messianic prejudices, or else he in irony," 
ridiculing the inordinateness of their pretensions. Although the 
church of Christ soon did embrace Gentiles, this was clearly not 
a part of his plan :® therefore the command of Christ to ‘go and 
teach all nations’ has no historical truth. Our Saviour’s know- 
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ledge of the discreditable life of the woman of Samaria was ob- 
tained from some passer by, who warned him not to converse with 
so disreputable a person.? Others go farther, and say that the 
story itself has no foundation in fact.1 It is a legend, an idyll, a 
poetical representation. The call to the apostles in the words, 
‘Come after me!’ ‘ Follow me!’ is merely an invitation to accom- 
pany Jesus in a walk." Either John’s or Matthew’s account must 
e erroneous—both cannot be true." Jesus learned Nathanael’s 
character when he went to the wedding at Cana, so that there was 
nothing supernatural in his knowledge of him.‘ Liicke thinks there 
was nothing unusual in Christ’s seeing Nathanael under the fig tree. 
To suppose anything miraculous in the incident is not a little 
extravagant." The miraculous draught of fishes was a happy 
fortuity, united with accurate observation of where the fishes lay, 
on the part of Jesus ;* impossible to imagine such a miracle out 
of the realm of Magic ;¥ a legend, in fact, of the same class as 
Pythagoras’s telling the number of fish taken at a draught, which 
he had no natural means of knowing. Christ’s call to Matthew 
meant no more than that Jesus was now ready to go home with 
the publican to dinner, according to the invitation he had previously 
received.* That ever Jesus appointed the seventy Evangelists is 
unworthy of credence on the authority of Luke alone.* "Matthew 
and Luke directly contradict each other in the circumstances 
attendant on the sermon on the Mount. ‘The woes recorded b 
Luke are owing to the inventive fertility of that author.» The 
Lord’s Prayer, given by Matthew, is an interpolation of the 
writer... Part of Christ’s charge to his Apostles is pronounced 
unsuitable to their circumstances. When Jesus propounded 
the question to the Pharisees, if David called the Messiah 
Lord, how was he also his son? he intended to show them 
that David was not the author of the cx. Psalm* The first 
Gospel was not written by Matthew, but by some one considerably 
more recent than any Apostle.' The relation between Jesus and 
Nicodemus was possibly no more than the fabrication of tradition, 
and adopted by; John without having any basis in reality ;* while 
the conversation between them is in some parts so improbable, 
that it never could have been maintained by Jesus, but claims, in 
its greater part, Jobn as its author." The discourses of Jesus, in 
the fourth Gospel, are free inventions of John.’ The author of 
Matthew’s Gospel was not an eye-witness of the events he records.* 
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The course of events described by John is partly fictitious." The 
style of Mark is one of palpable exaggeration, which is natural to 
him." Schleiermacher calls Luke’s epithet of ‘sinner,’ applied 
to the woman who anointed our Saviour, a false inference of the 
narrator. The casting out of devils is only a figure or a parable,° 
and demoniacal possession was nothing more than some form of 
insanity or epilepsy. The lunatics have lucid intervals, when they 
go to synagogues, and there learn about the Messiah the parti- 
culars they blurt out in the course of their cure. The possession 
of the herd of swine at Gadara is on a par with the story of 
Balaam’s ass: it means only that the mauiacs rushed towards the 
herd, and drove them into the sea ;? or that they fell into the sea 
by accident before Jesus landed ;4 or that, during the absence of the 
herdsman who went to meet Jesus, a few strayed over the precipice 
into the deep. The prayer and fasting necessary to the expul- 
sion of demons means that the patient should use spare diet to 
effect a radical cure.* The cure of demoniacs was the easiest kind 
of miracles, because all resolvable into psychical action. Some- 
times they only fancied themselves cured, because the crisis of 
their affection was broken by the work of Jesus. The Evangelist 
John was too enlightened to sanction the notion of such miracles 
by the record of them." The cure of the leper is merely pro- 
nouncing a leprous person over whom the contagious stage of the 
disease has passed, sufficiently recovered to be viewed as clean in 
the eye of the ceremonial law.* Matthew’s informant must have 
mistaken the blind man’s guide at Jericho for a second blind 
man. The blind men were cured by the removal of the irritating 
dust from their eyes, by means of a lotion previously prepared.’ 
Or touching their eyes removes the film or scale that hindered 
clear vision; and inserting the finger into the ear of the deaf is 
to remove the indurated secretion that stopped up the ‘orifice ; 
and touching the tongue of the dumb is severing, by some mecha- 
nical means (a caustic powder, for instance), the ligature that 
forbade its distinct articulation. The washing in the pool of 
Siloam may mean a protracted cure of blindness by means of the 
bath. The healing of the blind man in John ix. is an incredible 
narrative ; perhaps it never occurred." ‘The cure effected in the 
woman with the issue of blood was through the emotion she ex- 
perienced on touching Christ, which caused a contraction of the 
relaxed vessels, and ultimately a cure through attention to the 
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prescriptions of our Lord. Christ’s acquaintance with semeiology 
enabled him to predict the time of improvement in the condition 
of the Centurion’s servant ; or he sent a disciple who effected the 
cure in his stead.© The man with the withered hand was simply 
a person who had suffered from a sprain or the extreme heat ;* and 
the cure was only the public attestation of it, the proper medica- 
ments having been already applied in —_— by Jesus. The 
cure of the paralytic, at the pool of Bethesda, was merely the 
conviction of a hypocrite. The resuscitation of the little damsel 
was her recovery from a swoon by medical treatment. The re- 
storation of the widow of Nain’s son is to be regarded in the same 
light. The resurrection of Lazarus was his reviving from a state 
of lethargy by means of the stream of warm air that entered his 
sepulchre on the rolling away of the stone.’ Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, by not recording Lazarus's resurrection, prove that those 
persons were no apostles who drew up the narratives bearing their 
names. ‘The resurrection of Lazarus is not only in the highest 
degree improbable, but totally destitute of external evidence.’ 
The calming of the storm at sea is a —_ representing the pro- 
tecting power of Jesus and the troubles of the Church." e 
walking of Jesus on the sea merely means on the lofty ridge of 
the sea shore; and Peter’s and his own meeting in the sea is 
swimming or wading in the shallows.' The fish caught by Peter 
with the stater in its mouth represents a fish worth the re- 
quired sum, caught and sold for so much, while Peter opens 
his own mouth, instead of the fish’s, to recommend it for sale.* 
The feeding the multitude by a miraculous multiplication of bread 
is Jesus and his disciples producing their spare stores to supply 
the indigent, and inducing those of the company who had pro- 
visions to distribute those also, so that all were fed ;™ or it is a 
mere parable." 

The transformation of water into wine resolves itself into a pre- 
sent of wine, such being customary at wedding feasts, and the com- 
mand to draw it from the water jars, a pleasantry on the part of 
Jesus, who had deposited it there ; that John took it for a miracle, 
because he was tipsy.° The cursing of the barren fig-tree is a 
mere prediction, grounded on certain appearances in the tree, that 
it would spedily wither.? The transfiguration of Christ was not 
real, but an ecstatic vision on his part and that of the disciples ; 4 
or it was a dream’ of Peter, James, and John in their sleep on 
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the mount, aided by a flash of lightning on their waking, the voice 
of thunder, and the apparition of two strange men; or it was a 
preconcerted interview with two secret adherents of Jesus, whose 
talk awakens the sleeping Apostles ; that these imagine Christ in- 
vested with superhuman glory, because, as he stood on the peak of 
the mountain, the rays of the morning sun fell upon him with un- 
wonted brilliancy, reflected perhaps from a sheet of snow ; that a 
luminous cloud shut out the two men suddenly from view, and 
that one in departing used the form of address contained in the 
narrative ; or it is a mythus suggested by the glory of Moses ;* 
or finally a metaphor or allegory. Christ’s predictions of the 
manner of his own death are so many vaticinia post eventum." In 
the record of predictions of his resurrection, the Evangelists give 
a definiteness to the discourses of Jesus, which the id not pos- 
sess when spoken ;* Christ never could have explained his resur- 
rection by the sign of the prophet Jonah ;¥ Judas the traitor was 
an honest man, misunderstood ;* or a deluded one, exhibiting even 
in his despair an apostolic greatness ;* or else seeking an object 
decidedly good by questionable means ;> wounded self-love was the 
motive of Judas for betraying his master, not covetousness.° We 
know -nothing of the price at which Jesus was sold, Matthew’s au- 
thority being insufficient to fix it, the sum being suggested by Ze- 
chariah’s prophecy.t There was no miracle in our Lord sending the 
disciples to prepare the Passover chamber, and in their meeting the 
man bearing the pitcher of water, etc. etc. The gospel of John is in 
error in stating Christ to have eaten the paschal supper with his 
disciples. The institution of the Lord’s supper is not mentioned 
by John, because it was unknown to him.’ Jesus had no idea of 
instituting his memorial supper till it glanced upon his mind from ° 
the sight of the broken loaf and the wine on the table before him.’ 
The agony in the garden was only some malady with which the body 
of Jesus was suddenly attacked, perhaps a cold, contracted from 
the damp clayey soil bordering on the Kedron ;" or it may have 
been severe regret at the prospect of parting with his friends.' 
The angel strengthening him was a man,* or a parable,™ or a 
poetical embellishment. bien Neander seems willing to give up the 
angel and the bloody sweat as inexplicable ; Strauss regards them 
and the threefold prayer of Jesus as mythical additions to the nar- 
rative of the betrayal. John has transposed erroneously the agony 
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in the garden into an interview with the Greeks." Our Saviour’s 
last discourses and prayer, so far from being his, are peculiarly 
the composition of John, and speak a language that could not have 
been employed by Christ. The Lord’s full prescience of his suf- 
ferings is explained by his having some friend in the Sanhedrim, 
who informed him of the designs of his enemies ; and the approach 
of his captors could be easily anticipated, as he saw them Sem a 
distance, lighted by their torches. lo did not heal the ear of 
the high priest’s servant cut off by Peter, but merely handled it to 
ascertain the extent of the wound, and then prescribed what would 
do it good.° Peter denied his Lord eight times. Only one of the 
accounts of Judas’ death can be apostolic, both cannot be true.” 
The field of blood derived its name from a cause no longer to be 
discovered, but having no relation to Judas.1 The potter’s field 
was entirely suggested by the passage in the prophecy quoted by 
Peter. We do not know with certainty even that Judas came to 
a violent death. The statement, that Pilate washed his hands, and 
pronounced Jesus a just person, owes its origin to the Christians 
alone, who were concerned for the reputation of their Master, and 
is not a fact. Jesus must have been three times clothed with the 
purple robe, and five times drink must have been offered to him 
according to the Evangelists. Probably there is nothing histori- 
cal in the narrative, but the whole tissue is spun out of the pro- 
phecies. The rending of the veil of the temple never took place 
at all". The same must be said of the resurrection of the dead 
saints on the death of Christ; the violent earthquake may have 
laid open some tombs, which, being found empty from the decay of 
the bodies, suggested the idea that the dead had arisen and forsaken 
them.* The angels play at hide and seek with the several visitors 
of the sepulchre.t The angel that rolled away the stone was a 
flash of lightning which struck the stone, and threw the guards to 
the earth: or an earthquake accompanied by flames of fire burst- 
ing from the earth:" or it was an Oriental figure of speech to 
ascribe the personal conviction of the women, that Jesus was risen, 
to the suggestion of an angel : * or the women, peeping in the dusk 
of the morning, mistook the grave-clothes for angels ; ¥ or two men, 
secret colleagues of Jesus, the two that personated Moses and 
Elias at the transfiguration.* Mary took Jesus for the gardener, 
because he had borrowed the gardener’s clothes.* The prohibition 
to touch him, addressed by Jesus to Mary, was occasioned by the 
nervous and painful sensitiveness of his body just after crucifixion ; 
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after living several years beyond the period of his crucifixion Je- 
sus at last died ;» he died of natural maladies and fever. Jesus 
did not die on the cross ; his seeming death was a collapse or swoon : 
or it was a simulated death, confiding in medical skill to easily repair 
the injury inflicted on his frame by crucifixion: or the semblance of 
it was occasioned by a potion administered to Jesus by his disciples 
without his connivance.* The revivification of Christ was brought 
about by the smell of the unguents wherewith he had been anointed, 
together with the air of the cave, and the salutary shock of the 
earthquake acting upon a young body not destitute of vital power.° 
The disciples stole the body, according to the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
mentist, so that there was not even the semblance of a resurrec- 
tion, but the whole story is a shameless fraud. The ascension was 
not real, but a vision produced in the disciples : ‘ or it was his rais- 
ing himself up on tiptoe to bless his disciples, and his gradually 
withdrawing from them till a mist, and the olive-trees on the hill, 
hid him from their sight, when his two secret colleagues again 
appear to affirm his ascension. 

The angels that attended the ascension of Christ were thunder 
and lightning, that seemed to say, what the Apostles already 
thought about the disappearance of their Master, viz., that he had 
gone up to heaven; or else the circumstance was only a vision of 
the imagination, or only the garniture of the narrative suggested 
by the genius of the age, for which we are indebted to the historian 
alone. Judas hanging himself is nothing more than disease in- 
duced by remorse of conscience; or, again, nothing more than 
that extreme remorse itself. Mr. Wakefield, in his Sylva Critica, 
observes that Judas may have died from dysentery occasioned by 
distress of mind. There were two distinct traditions, according 
to others, regarding the manner of Judas’ death, that Matthew 
adopted the one, and that Luke followed the other. The*cloven 
tongues of the Pentecost were flashes of lightning pervading the 
room where the disciples met, accompanied by a storm of wind 
and thunder, and to the excited minds of the apostles bearing the 
appearance of the miracle.é Heumann thinks it a vision or 
semblance presented to the eyes of the disciples in a state of 
ecstacy. Lichhorn allows that there was a crash and noise, but 
makes the tongues of fire an oriental figure for enthusiasm and 
eloquence: they were electric sparks. The gift of tongues was 
fluency in prayer and preaching ; or it was the utterance of unin- 
telligible sounds ;» or it was the foreign Jews speaking in languages 
they knew already ;' or it was the occasional introduction of 
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foreign words or phrases in their discourse ; or it was interpreting 
the prophecies so sensibly that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were 
struck with wonder who used to call the Galileans fools ;* or it 
was bursting away from the trammels of the old Hebrew which 
Heinrichs says was spoken at Jerusalem at the solemn feasts and 
expressing themselves each in his vernacular tongue." The lame 
man said to be healed by Peter and John (Acts iii.) was an old 
impostor, feigning congenital lameness, and stripped of his mask 
by the apostles." The angel who liberated the apostles (Acts v.) 
was lightning, or an earthquake, the angel’s address being only 
the current of their own thoughts; or, more likely still, it was the 
gaoler who let them out but kept the secret to himself, and they 
ascribed it to a celestial messenger.° To the same causes is 
attributed Peter’s release in Acts xii. Stephen’s seeing ‘the glory 
of God’ at the time of his martyrdom was a flash of lightning in 
the heavens ;? and his vision of Christ was only the persuasion of 
ecstatic emotion. The angel that directed Philip to journey 
toward Gaza (Acts viii.) was a strong impulse, or instinct—or a 
dream of the night.1 Paul’s vision of Christ on the road to 
Damascus was either a dream or a crash of thunder, accompanied 
by lightning, most likely the former, for Paul was a man given to 
visions and ecstacies. ‘The raising of dead Dorcas to life was re- 
calling her from a swoon. That Cornelius saw an angel is denied ; 
it was a dream of the gladness of his mind when he had deter- 
mined to send for Peter, of whose fame he had heard. Paul’s 
vision of the angel before his shipwreck was of the same kind, the 
impressions of his waking hours renewed in sleep. 

Christ uttered no prophecies ; he renounced the power: many 
prophecies in the Bible are of doubtful character, obscure, and 
imperfect, and some made after the event. They are a mere 
— dress given to affairs acted in the prophet’s lifetime.* 

esus spoke with contempt of the Hebrew prophets.‘ Some were 
of doubtful character ;" and some spoke in a state of delirium. 
The whcle theory of prophecy savours of fatalism.* There are no 
clear prophecies in either Testament. Not one in the Old Testa- 
ment clearly refers to Christ.’ Christ did not foretell his own 
resurrection.» The whole body of prophets were impostors.* No 
evidence can prove inspiration, can prove a miracle.» Miracles 
are only startling natural events, designed to arrest the wonder of 
a barbarous age, but explicable without departure from the 
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ordinary course of things. The most extraordinary in the Bible 
are only myths or allegories—the creation, Paradise, the serpent, 
the fall, the flood, Babel, &c. &c.4 Need we add after this that 
Christ is not divine, that man is not depraved, that the atone- 
ment is a theological figment, that the Bible is but a book of 
fables with a moral purpose, that reason is everything with us, 
and God is nothing? There are worse things than those we have 
given, but we have purposely withheld them. 

But of this enough. Our readers will have been prepared by 
the foregoing to appreciate the antagonism of theology in every 
mode of its developement to the faith of universal Christendom ; 
and we now proceed to give them a detailed view of some of the 
points of contrast. Amand Saintes in his History has furnished 
us with the scheme, having been himself indebted for its larger 
portion to Ammon’s Magazine :— 








THE CHRISTIAN SysTEM. 

1. True morality is founded 
upon religion. 

2. True religion has its source 
in a supernatural revelation. 

3. The truths of this revealed 
religion are contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

4. This revelation has been 
proved by miracles or works, 
that exceed the known powers of 
nature, 

5. The sacred writers ought to 
be regarded as the teachers of an- 
tiquity, inspired by God. 


6. Their inspiration must be 
respected even when they teach 
us doctrines that surpass our full 
comprehension, as that of atone- 
ment, regeneration, justification, 
&e. &e. 


7. The existence of God is the 
first and most easily demonstrable 
of all truths. 

8. God is a personal existence, 
who sees, who acts, and who under- 
stands; and this it is which gives 
confidence to the Christian. 


Tue RationaList SysTEM. 

1. True religion is founded 
upon morality. 

2. True religion has no other 
source than human reason, 

3. The writings called the Holy 
Scriptures are no more holy than 
the writings of Plato or Virgil. 

4, Everything that is called a 
miracle, ought either to be con- 
sidered as a myth, or ought to be 
explained as a purely natural event. 

5. They claim our assent simply 
on the ground that they teach no- 
thing but what our reason can com- 
prehend. e 

6. We need not believe them 
when they teach what we cannot 
comprehend: Ist. Because they 
cannot demonstrate what they an- 
nounce. 2nd. Because such teach- 
ings have no salutary influence 
upon the life. 

7. It is impossible to demon- 
strate the existence of God. 


8. It is impossible to affirm the 
personality of God ; it is mixed up 
with the soul of the world. 
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Tue CurisTIAN SysTEM. 

9. In a general sense, God is 
the Father of all men; but he 
is besides, in a peculiar sense, the 
Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

10. Jesus, the Son of God, is, as 
such, a partaker of thedivine nature. 

11. The Holy Spirit is a per- 
sonality distinct from the Father 
and the Son. 

12. The Trinity is a manner of 
conceiving the divinity taught by 
Christianity. 

13. The history of the Creation 
by Moses contains the most pro- 
found truths delivered in the most 
simple style. 

14. By the fall of the first man 
the human race has degenerated 
from its condition of innocence. 


15. The doctrine of angels helps 
us in some measure to conceive of 
the world of Spirits. 

16. What Scripture teaches 
about the bad angels is important 
as a safeguard to our morality, 


17. Christ was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin 
Mary. 

18. The doctrine which he deli- 
vered to us he first learned of the 
Father. 

19. He accompanied his teach- 
ings by miracles that attested his 
power. 


20 He died upon the cross, and 
was buried; he afterwards rose 
from the dead and ascended into 
heaven. 


21. Christ possesses both a di- 
vine nature and a human. 

22. God acts upon the minds of 
men by his Holy Spirit, to bring 
them to a knowledge of the truth, 
and for the sanctification of their 
souls. 
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Tue RationaList SysTEM. 
9. It is only in a figurative sense 
that God is called the Father of 
Jesus. 


10. The title of Son of God 
may be given to any pious man. 

11. The Holy Spirit is nothing 
more than a divine quality. 


12. The Trinity is an invention 
of the scholastic theology of the 
Middle Ages. 

13. The earlier parts of Genesis 
must be looked upon as the pro- 
duction of a poetical imagination, 
like the theogonies of other nations. 

14. We of the present day are 
born in the same state of purity 
as the first men that dwelt upon 
the earth. 

15. The doctrine of angels has 
no basis in fact ; it is only a Judzo- 
Chaldaic myth. 

16. What is found in Scripture 
about the bad angels is as un- 
founded in theory as it is dangerous 
in practice. 

17. Christ came into the world 
in no other way than other men. 


18. He drew from the store of 
his own reflections the doctrine 
which he taught to men. 

19. The cures he effected, others 
could have effected also; and the 
dead he was reported to raise were 
only in a state of lethargy. 

20. The only truth in these tales 
is the mere fact of the crucifixion. 
The resurrection may be explained 
without a miracle, and the ascen- 
sion is a myth. 

21. Our human nature becomes 
divine when we live piously. 

22. Man is consigned to the 
free will of his reason ; it is that 
alone which directs his steps. 


23. The 
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Tue CuHrIsTIAN System. 
23. The Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead is one of the 
foundations of our eternal hopes. 


24. Christ will judge the living 
and the dead. 

25. Some will go into everlast- 
ing life and some into everlasting 
death, each retaining his distinct 
individuality, for ever. 
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THE RATIONALIST SysTEM. 

23. The resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead is only an 
allegory which represents the con- 
version of the Gentiles to Christi- 
anity. 

24. The judgment to come is 
only a dream of the Rabbis. 

25. Every man receives the re- 
tribution of his faults in this life: 
there is no eternity but that of God 
in which the distinct existence of 








all beings will be lust for ‘ ever.’ 


This parallel exhibits in very decided colours the antichristian 
character of that Rationalism, some of whose casual misinterpreta- 
tions of divine things had been previously noticed. Its genuine 
counterpart, we believe, will be found in the history of Gnosticism, 
that infidel disturber of the purity of early Christianity and the 
peace of the infant churches. Beausobre, Plater, and Walch draw 
from the original sources the very likenesses of these heretical 
caricatures ; and old Epiphanius supplies a complete gallery of 
portraits to which they accurately correspond. They are all 
clearly stamped with the impress of that wisdom by which the 
world knew not God. It will not surely be deemed unsuitable to 
quote the lines in which Jean Baptiste Rousseau denounces Moro- 
sophia, as they seem more applicable to the subject in hand than 
to the occasion of their composition :— 


‘ Morosophie, en tous lieux approuvée, 
Et sur un trone en public dlevée, 

Dicte de-la ses oracles menteurs, 

Ses argumens, ses secrets imposteurs ; 
Et, dans le monde, inondé d’aphorismes, 
De questions, de doutes, de sophismes, 
A la sagesse on vit en un clin d’cil 
Substituer la folie et l’orgueil. 

Mais, pour servir sa perfide maitresse, 
Le grand secret de sa trompeuse adresse 
Fut de remplir les hommes, divisés, 

De sentimens, l’un a l’autre opposés, 
D’embarrasser leurs esprits téméraires 
D’opinions et de dogmes contraires, 

Et d’ennoblir du nom de verités 

Ce fol amas de contrari¢tes.’ 


Oudenosophia would eee have been the more correct de- 
signation of this false philosophy, inasmuch as it is worth nothing, 


.and in the providence of God is destined to come to nought. 
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ON CERTAIN IDIOMATIC USAGES OF THE 
PLURAL IN HEBREW. 


By Witi1am Linpsay Avexanper, D.D., Edinburgh. 


As language is the sign of human thought, and as the laws of 
thought are uniform, it might be expected that in all languages 
the same modes of syntactical combination would prevail. Now, 
to a considerable extent, this is actually realised. There are 
certain great principles which regulate the combinations of words 
in all languages and constitute the laws of universal grammar, 
being themselves, in fact, formal and invariable laws of human 
thought. But from these normal principles we find in every 
tongue departures to a greater or less extent, in the usages of 
speech prevalent among those by whom it is, or has been em- 
ployed. Each general law, though recognised by all people, 
seems as if subjected to special modifications, more or less, in 
each separate instance. All obey the rule, but all do not obey it 
invariably, or in exactly the same way. Hence arise those special 
phenomena which constitute the syntactical idioms (i3iwuarax), or 
proper features of each tongue. 

These idioms have been too frequently regarded as mere acci- 
dental or arbitrary departures from ordinary rule, of which little 
more can be said than that they form ‘exceptions’ to the general 
laws of grammar, to be traced to some unaccountable caprice of 
the people by whom they were used. To adopt this mode, how- 
ever, of dealing with such a subject though it may be compendious 
and easy, is unphilosophical and unsatisfactory. It seems but 
reasonable to conclude that a linguistic usage which has received 
the sanction of a whole people must rest upon some principle 
regulating the habits of thought of that people—that a fixed and 
regular departure from a general rule in specific cases must be 
as much the result of a daw as obedience to that rule in general— 
and that, consequently, these idioms, instead of being mere isolated 
facts or anomalies, are to be viewed as the instances from which, 
by an accurate induction, we are to ascertain the grammatical 
principle which each set of them embodies, and by which the idiom 
itself may be accounted for. arehuche 

In making such investigations there are two rules which it 
seems important to bear in mind. The one is, that as an idiom 
is simply a formal departure from the general rule, not a real 
contradiction 
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contradiction of it (in which case the rule itself would be invali- 
dated), the true solution will show how the idiom may be brought 
under the rule, notwithstanding its apparent departure from it. 
The other is, that as language is purely subjective, denoting 
things as they are presented to the mind, and not as they are in 
themselves, the true solution of an idiom will indicate some concep- 
tion of the mind, which has led to the apparent but not real depar- 
ture from the fundamental rule of grammar. To account for an 
idiom, therefore, is to discover the mental conception which has led 
to such a formal departure from, along with real adherence to, the 
general rule under which the idiom stands. 

In the present paper it is proposed to attempt this with refer- 
ence to certain well-known idioms of the plural in Hebrew... In 
that language, as in every other, the plural is used regularly to 
denote the conception which the mind forms of moreness* in the 
objects of its contemplation. But not a few cases are found in 
which an object existing in unity is designated in Hebrew by a 
plural noun. The thing to be ascertained is the reason of this, or, 
in other words, the mental conception which in each case produces 
it. Having ascertained this, the principle educed may be applied to 
the elucidation of certain usages which have been found difficult. 

I. The plural is often used in Hebrew to designate the ab- 
stract.—The rationale of this has been given by Ewald thus :— 
‘ The plural is used to combine the scattered individuality into a 
higher conception, so that it approaches very near to the concep- 
tion of the abstract ;° or, to express the truth more simply and 
clearly, as the abstract is a generalization from several individuals, 
the mind conceives of it as if it embraced these individuals, and so 
designates it by a plural form. As instances of this usage the 
following may be adduced: Is. 1. 10, ‘Who is among you that 
walketh DWM in darknesses, &c.; comp. the Latin tenébrae ; 


‘darkness’ being an abstract term denoting what the mind con- 
ceives of as a combination of separate qualities. Is. xvii. 10. 
‘Thou shalt plant plants iol) of lovelinesses,’ &c., the combina- 
tion of all that is lovely and beautiful ; comp. Latin deliciae. So 
also the words for youth, omby, OMNI, old age DP, virginity 
pY7na, with many others besides. These instances sufficiently 
show that it was a tendency of Hebrew thought to put terms 
denoting the abstract in the plural. Here, however, the rationale 


of the usage shows that the departure from the ordinary rule for 
the use of the plural was formal, not real. 








* Sit venia verbo! Why should we not say moreness as the Germans say Mehrheit ? 


II. 


> Kleine Gr. p. 225. 
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II. In close connection with the abstract proper, is the personified 
abstract or the embodied abstract.—After having by a process of 
generalization conceived the abstract as apart from the concrete, 
the mind often invests the abstract thus conceived with personal 
attributes, or ascribes to it personal acts, thereby xs sub- 
jective conception, as it were, an objective existence. us, when 
Shakespeare makes one of his characters exclaim, ‘ O, Reason, 
thou art fled to brutish beasts ;’ the Reason, though properly 
abstract, is personified and spoken of as if it had a real existence. 
This is often done in Hebrew, and in such cases the language 
shows a tendency to use the plural form. Thus, in Proverbs, 
Wisdom, when used to designate not what an individual, as such, 
oe possess of knowledge or sagacity, but the personification of 
such knowledge or sagacity in the abstract, is frequently put in 
the plural nioon, vid. ch. 1. 20; ix. 1, &e. The rationale of this 


usage is sufficiently obvious: the mind conceives the personified 
abstract as uniting in itself all the forms in which the quality per- 
sonified may be displayed; as thus a congeries of many, and as 
consequently properly denoted by a plural form. 

Ill. The plural is used in Hebrew to denote the intensive, or 
where anything is intended to be set forth as deserving of especial 
importance.—This usage is not peculiar to the Hebrew. Kiihner 
notices a similar idiom in the Greek poets, who, says he, ‘fre- 
quently use the plural instead of the singular form, simply for the 
purpose of investing the expression with Page weight from the 

eneralization of the individual ; thus Eur. Hec. 403 yaa roxetory 
Seiad of rH unre) cixorws Suymoumévois. So,’ he adds, ‘in Latin, 
parentes, liberi, filii, when only one parent, &c. is spoken of. The tra- 
gedians often say of a very dear person ra QiArata, ta madeymata 
and the like (Comp. Aristot. het. iii. 6. cis oynov ris Aczews 
(ad sermonis granditatem) cupBadretas to Ev woAAa Toieiv).”© The 
reason which Kiihner suggests for this usage seems hardly suffi- 
cient. It is not the generalization of the individual which leads to 
the designation of it by the plural; but rather because that, to 
which dignity is to be ascribed, or which is viewed intensively as 
the greatest or highest of its kind, is thought of as comprehending 
in itself the concentrated essence, so to speak, of the individuals 
composing its class—as if they had been combined and condensed 
in order to furnish forth this superior specimen. This usage is very 
common in Hebrew. Glassius has collected a number of instances 
in his Phil. Sac. lib. iii. tract. i. canon 24, and though some of these 
instances might be ranked under other heads, there remains a 
number, which he has not noticed, sufficient to make up for any 





© Ausfihrl. Gram. ii. 29. ’ 
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deduction on this account. One or two will suffice here by way of 
specimen. Thus Ezek. xxviii. 10: ‘Thou shalt die D'N the deaths 


of the uncircumcised,’ &c. i.e. by the cruellest death which wicked 
men can inflict. So in Isa. liii. 9: ‘And he made his grave with 
the rich 1122 in or after his deaths,’ i.e. his most cruel death. 


Jer. x. 15: ‘They are vanity and the work DYMYA of deceits, 


i.e. of the grossest deceit. Lam. iii. 22: ‘It is of the Lord's 
mercies, 7.e. his infinite and unbounded mercy, that we are not 
consumed, &c. 

Under this head may be ranked most of the words which are 
usually adduced as proving the so-called plural of majesty : such 


as O'N Lord, pa Master, FVIII huge beast. Some 


distinguished scholars have endeavoured to show that these are 
not plural, and that, consequently, they do not come really into 
question in the present case. Thus Dr. Pye Smith, after Bochart 
and Eichhorn, contends that Behemoth is not the plural of 
Behemah, but is an Egyptian word composed of P or B the 
prefix, ee an ox and mout aquatic, and is the proper designation 
of the Hippopotamus or river ox." This is ingenious, but the 
soundness of the reasoning is doubtful; for, Ist, it cannot be 
proved that at the time the book of Job was written the 
term Behemoth was ever applied by the Egyptians themselves to 
the Hippopotamus ; and 2nd, as the word stands it is unquestion- 
ably the plural of Behemah, and it seems very unlikely that in 
borrowing a name from the Egyptians, composed of B, ehe, and 
mout, the author of the book of Job would have retained that 
word in a form not agreeing with the analogy of the Hebrew, and 
in which also it might be readily confounded with one already 
existing in his own language. _It 1s characteristic of all languages 
which have appropriate forms of words, that in transplanting a foreign 
term they give it such changes of form as bring it into analogy 
with their own words. Thus the Greeks, in transplanting the ori- 
ental word for a park or enclosed pleasure-ground, did not take the 
simple D375, but changed it into xagadecos, in conformity with 


the analogy of their own tongue. Comp. A:iBawros frankincense 
from m9, xaemasos cotton from DBD, x%aos an ape from Pp, 
&c. Had this word then been really borrowed from the Egyptian 
we should have expected that the writer, instead of leaving it in a 
form not according to the analogy of the language in which he was 
writing, and apt to be confounded, from its identity of form, with 
a word already existing in that language, would have given it a 





4 Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, i. 507. 
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shape more distinctly Hebraic; as we find done in such words 
as TIAN, Gen. xli. 43, MYIB, DIIND, Isa. xi. 11, &e. I am 
inclined therefore to deal with this word Behemoth as the plural 
of Behemah, and to explain the use of the plural in Job on 
the principle that it is the plural intensive, g.d. the beastliest 
of beasts—the hugest, fiercest and most dangerous. With re- 
gard to Adonim and Baalim, it has been affirmed that ‘ it is only 
when in the construct state with possessive pronouns that these words 
occur in the sense of a single master or lord,’ and from this it 
is argued that the noun is not in the plural at all, but, that the 
form YIN or y>ya, for instance, is the singular J18 and Sy with 
a paragogic » inserted before the suffix for the sake of euphony. 
. For my own part,’ says a distinguished writer, ‘since through- 
out the context of the passages referred to, the word, when not in 
construction with the pronoun suffix, is in the singular number, 
and only assumes a plural form when in such construction, I 
should think it more simple and reasonable to conclude that Boli 
[Baali] is used as a singular form of the noun when in these 
circuinstances of regimen.’* He then adduces from Gousset 
(Comment. Ling. Heb.) the case of the prep. 98 becoming in some 
cases 9N, and from Wilson’s Heb. Gram. the cases of 38, MN, ON 
as assuming tod before the affixes, and asks whether bya may not 
be another instance of the same kind. Dr. Smith adopts the 
same view, and his remarks are much to the same effect.‘ This 
suggestion, it must be admitted, is ingenious, but the more I con- 
sider it the more am I forced to doubt its soundness. In the 
first place ; though it be true that the form ya, when it sig- 
nifies one individual, is never found except with the pronominal 
suffix, this is not the case with ‘J7N, which occurs both in the con- 
struct form with other substantives, and in the full form as 
designating one individual. E. gr. Gen. xxxix. 20: ‘ And Joseph’s 
master (OY ITN) took him,’ &c. 1 Kings xvi. 24: ‘ And called 
the name of the city which he built after the name of Shemer, 
owner of the hill, (777 278) Shemron or Samaria.’ These are 


instances of the word in the construct state, but it occurs also fre- 
quently in the full form, thus, e.gr. 1 Kings xxii. 17: ‘ And 


the Lord said, these have no master (FPN? D'ITN ND).’ Isa. xix. 


4: ‘And the Egyptians will I give over to the hand of a cruel 
lord (FWP DIT), &e. Mal. i.6: ‘A son honoureth his father, 


and a servant his master (YN) ; if I then be a father, where is my 





© Dr, Wardlaw, Discourses on the Socinian Controversy, p. 489, 4th ed. 
f Scripture Testimony, i. 509. 
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honour? and if I be a master (O°TN), where is my fear?’ These 


instances, which are only a selection from many, clearly show that 
whatever may be the case with D’2Y3, it is the plural of J1N 
and not the singular, which is used to designate a master or lord 
in such cases as those under consideration at present. Supposing, 
then, that the theory of Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. Smith, regarding 
the former of these, could be substantiated, it would still leave the 
greater part of the phenomena unexplained, and consequently 
could not, even in that case, be admitted as a rule of Hebrew 
grammar. Of this these learned writers, I conclude, were fully 
aware, for they both proceed to the examination of the question by 
proposing to leave the usage of Adonim unnoticed, upon the ground 
that, as this word is part of the phenomenon they had undertaken to 
explain, it must not be considered in the search for the explana- 
tion. Now, unless I err, their reasoning on this head is :—The 
thing to be accounted for is the use of Adonai in the plural, as 
an appellation of Deity, and in attempting to account for this we 
must not take into notice the instances in which this word, when 
thus used, occurs, because to do so would be to assume as proved 
what we are only endeavouring to prove. Now there can 
be no doubt that the principle , Be laid down is sound; but 
unfortunately these eminent men, occupied with weightier 
thoughts and more momentous conclusions, have not perceived 
that in practice they have departed from their own rule, and 
instead of casting aside only those cases in which Adonim is 
used of Deity—the thing to be explained—they have left this 
word out of sight altogether, and have taken no account of it in 
any of its usages. That this is the way to miss rather than to reach 
the truth in such cases, must be apparent on a little reflection. 
Were the thing to be accounted for, the use of Adonim with a 
singular signification in all cases, there would be reason in leaving 
it entirely out of view; but where the thing to be explained is its 
use in this way in a specific case, it is clear that the only instances 
to be excluded are those in which this specific usage is exemplified. 
Other instances, so far from being to be excluded from the induc- 
tion, are the most valuable elements out of which a sound con- 
clusion can be gained ; they are, in the language of Bacon, the 
Instantie Crucis by which our path to a sound conclusion is most 
clearly indicated. Secondly, the instances which are adduced as 
analogous to the supposed usage of 993 with a paragogic tod before 
the pronominal suffix are none of them admissible for this purpose. 
In all of them the iod is not paragogic, but is an essential part of 


the word. Thus the preposition 28, which sometimes in poetry 


_ appears in the form ‘9X, is properly a substantive standing in the 
construct 
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construct state with the following noun (comp. Gesenius’s Gram- 
mar, § 101); and which, though generally used in the singular, 
is by the poets occasionally used in the plural, perhaps for the 
sake of euphony, perhaps for some prosodial reason not now ascer- 
tainable. The occurrence of ON with the iod, then, gives no 


authority whatever for concluding that the tod in yr is paragogic. 
As regards the words for father, brother, father-in-law, the pre- 
sence of the tod before the suffix is simply the retention of the full 
form of the word ; it is not a letter added to the word, but the 
word itself in its entire and unapocopated form. 28 was originally 


‘3N, &c.; so that the occurrence of those forms is not a case of 
the insertion of the paragogic iod, but simply a retention of the 
word in its perfect form. The utter want of analogy between 
such cases and the supposed case of 5y3, with the iod appended, 
did not escape Dr. Srnith but the mode in which he tries to 
get over the difficulty is altogether unsatisfactory. ‘Since,’ 
says he, ‘ Baal, like them (IN father, MN brother, OM father- 
in-law), expresses one of the familiar relations of life, the 
usage in their case, though originating in a different etymo- 
logical reason, might become transferred to it by colloquial 
« assimilation.’* This sentence conveys to me, I confess, no definite 
idea. What, e. gr., is meant by asserting that the usage of Abi, 
&e., ego in a different etymological reason from the supposed 
usage of Baali, when, according to the writer’s own theory, the 
latter originated in no etymological reason at all, but was the 
result merely of colloquial assimilation? And by what conceiv- 
able process can we suppose Baali to be assimilated to Abi? Shall 
we say that because a certain class of words retain their full, ori- 
ginal form in certain circumstances, another word, occurring in 
the same circumstances, receives an addition to its original form 
in order that it may be assimilated to that class? If this be a law 
of Hebrew, one would like to see it substantiated by a few more 
examples ; and one would require some reason to be — why, 
of all words expressing the familiar relations of life, Baal a.one 
should be brought into assimilation with the forms Abi, Ahi, &c. 
' In the absence of all such proof, I must regard Dr. Smith’s solu- 
tion as altogether unfounded. 

Viewing these words, then, as really plurals, the solution I would 
give of their usage to denote individuals is simply this, that here, 
as in many other cases, the plural is employed to express the idea 
of the word intensified. Adon is a lord ; Adonim, used for an in- 
dividual, is a lord intensified=an absolute proprietor, or a harsh, 
severe task-master. So also with Baal. 





8 Scripture Testimony, i. 509. 
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IV. There is still another usage of the plural with a singular 
signification, which requires to be noticed. It is where an object 
exhibiting plurality in unity is designated ; in which case the plural 
is very frequently employed. To this rule, which does not appear 
to have much arrested the notice of Hebrew grammarians, the 
writer of this paper suggested attention in a work published some 
years ago." fo the examples adduced in support of it, one or 
two may be furnished here as a specimen. Thus Ps. Ixxviii. 15, 
i127 NVA, a great sea ; the sea being the unity of many plural- 


ities, according to the line of one of our own poets : ‘ Distinct as the 
billows, yet one as the sea.’ Ps. cxxiv.5: DY Ty, ‘ The waters 


has gone over me ;’ 2. ¢., the body of waters, the accumulated mass. 
Jer.1i.58 : AIM 32 Nin, ‘the broad wall of Babylon ; 7. ¢., 


the one wall consisting of many separated sections. Ps. xviii. 15: 
3) DYPIA, much lightning=many flashes, &c. 

Assuming that this rule announces a real peculiarity of Hebrew 
construction, there is an important application of which it is sus- 
ceptible, as it furnishes a satisfactory explanation of a much can- 
vassed usage of the sacred writers, viz., the use of the plural 


DION to designate God, as well as of other appellations of Deity, 
such as *JTX, "TW, &e. Various other explanations of this have 


been suggested by grammarians and theologians, but all seem 
liable to fatal objections. Some of these explanations may be here 
briefly noticed. 

1. Le Clerc, and after him Herder, De Wette, and others, find 
in this usage a remnant of polytheism. According to this hypo- 
thesis, the earliest speakers of the Hebrew, believing in a plurality 
of deities, were wont to speak of ‘the gods; and this usage was 
retained after correcter views of the Deity came to prevail amongst 
their descendants. To this it may suffice to reply that the basis 
on which the hypothesis rests is altogether unsupported, there 
being no evidence whatever that the religion of the Hebrews grew 
out of a polytheistic system, but abundant evidence to the con- 
trary ; and further, that supposing the fact thus assumed to be 
correct, all analogy goes to show that the effect upon their lan- 
guage of such a change in the opinions of the Hebrews regarding 
the nature of Deity would have been the very reverse of that 
supposed, inasmuch as all peoples on renouncing a belief in a 
plurality of deities are pod to avoid every mode of expression 
that may be construed to imply such a belief. It is besides 
worthy of notice, that this theory leaves unaccounted for such 
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usages as WY mK, Job xxxv. 10, PWY PVA, Isa. liv. 5, &e., 


which are plainly part of the phenomenon to be explained.' 

2. Many grammarians, following the Rabbins, include this 
usage under what they have called the Pluralis Majestaticus, 
affirming that it is an idiom of the Hebrew to use words denoting 
relations of greatness or power in the plural. But this rule has no 
real existence, nor can it be substantiated by any sufficient evidence. 
Did it express an actual law of Hebrew thought, we should find it 
pervading the language ; so that every word descriptive of master- 
ship or power would show a tendency to appear in the plural form. 
Such words especially as those for hing, judge, priest, prince, noble, 
general, &c., all terms expressive of dignity and eutadiay. would 
be found assuming this plural-of-majesty form. But nothing of 
all this do we perceive to be the case. Bating the terms for Deity 
and the term for master, and one or two others already accounted 
for, there is no noun of dignity which is used in the plural form. 
Hence Ewald has promptly rejected this rule from his Hebrew 
Grammar ; justly remarking that ‘it is a great error to suppose 
that the Hebrew language, as we find it, has any feeling for a so- 
called pluralis majestaticus.’ 

3. Some regard this usage as an instance of the plural used to 
denote the abstract. Deriving MX from 7X, a root lost to the 
Hebrew but still existing in the Arabic, where it signifies coluit, 
adoravit, they regard ODN as denoting the numen venerandum, 
the abstract embodiment of the ideas of reverence, authority, 
-* and judgment. But to this it may be objected that as the 

ews did not conceive of God as a personification but as a per- 
son, it seems to the last degree improbable that they should use 
words to designate Him formed according to the rule for words 
expressive of an embodied or personified abstract. The Hebrews, 
enjoying an express revelation of God, had nothing in their theo- 
logy corresponding to the vague +} Seiov of the Greeks, or the nu- 
men venerandum of the Latins. It was emphatically their privilege 
to know God and to draw nigh to him as to a personal existence 
possessing and exercising certain attributes. 

4. Hengstenberg* explains this usage as an instance of the 
plural intensive, and considers the plural here as serving the same 
end with the repetition of the names of God as in Josh. xxiv. 22 ; 
Isaiah vi. 3, &c. But though this use of the plural may serve to 
account for some of the instances of plural appellatives of Deity, it 
does not appear sufficient to account for all, and especially for the 
peculiar term of Deity Elohim. We have already seen that when 





i See Hengstenberg, Die Authentie des Pentateuches, i, 256. 
k Die Auth. d. Pent. i. 260. 
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the Hebrews would denote a fierce lord, or an absolute proprietor, 
they use Adonim and Baalim, instead of Adon and Baal ; and as 
Jehovah is the all-powerful Lord and the absolute master of all, 
it may be said that the plural terms are applied to him on this 
account. To this it would be difficult to offer any satisfactory re- 
ply; but when we come to apply the same process of reasoning to 
account for Elohim, we shall perceive that the cases are not exactly 
parallel. In the case of Adonim, Baalim, &c. the org inten- 
sive is used to describe one who possesses in a very high or the 
highest degree, the quality possessed by every one whom we may 
designate by the singular. Adon =a lord ; Adonim (pl. intens.), a 
very lord = Dominissimus—xvgiwraros. But Elohim is not the in- 
tensive of Eloah. In this case the singular means as much as the 
pos and accordingly is occasionally used to signity the Great 

upreme. The rule here, therefore, for intensives fails, and must 
be set aside by us as inadequate to explain the phenomena of the 
case. ‘The same is true of Shaddai. We cannot aver that this 
is the intensive plural of a singular denoting a ex | one, for it 
has no singular, and so far as we know anything of the language 
never had: for it, therefore, we must have some other mode of 
accounting than the plur. intens. 

On these grounds I conclude that the preference is to be given 
to the theory which accounts for the use of the plural in the names 
of Deity on the principle that there was thereby shadowed forth 
the truth that the oneness of God was not mere naked monotheism, 
but a unity resulting from the combination, so to speak, of plu- 
rality—that it was not the oneness of a God, but the oneness of a 
godhead—that, in short, it was, as the clearer and fuller revela- 
tions of the New Testament on this head teach us—a Trinity. 
This being a fact made known to us in Scripture, there is no reason 
why we should not make use of it for the purpose of explaining 
any phenomena which may occur, and which may be susceptible 
of explanation from it. 

The solution thus given of the usage in question must not be 
confounded with that frequently proposed by writers in defence of 
the doctrine of the Trinity, viz., that the sacred writers adopted it 
in order to teach or at least to indicate that doctrine. ‘To this it 
has been justly objected that it assumes that the sacred writers 
did usually involve doctrines of this kind in the mere forms of 
words™—a position not only destitute of evidence, but which seems 
altogether improbable. Nosuch objections, however, can be urged 
against the theory advanced in this paper ; for the solution which 
it proposes lies not in any supposed expedient resorted to by the 
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sacred writers, but in a formal law of Hebrew thought. That the 
inspired writers should invent a form of speech in order to teach a 
particular doctrine is extremely unlikely; but that the Hebrew 
people should form their name for Deity after the analogy of their 
own idioms is altogether natural. Knowing the fact of the divine 
plurality in unity they used their term for Deity exactly as they 
were wont to use any other term denoting an object which com- 
bined plurality with unity. 

There is an objection urged by Hengstenberg against the older 
theory which may seem also to affect that now proposed. ‘ It is 
incapable,’ he says, ‘of explaining the use of the name ODN of 
the Deity in the most general reference, and is necessitated to 
ignore it. Even one single passage like that in Sam. xxviii. 13, 
where the idea of Deity itself is too narrow for the OWN, and 
where this word must have the vague sense of something unearthly, 
non-human, is sufficient to set it aside." To this it is replied, 
that there might be some force in the objection did we propose to 
account for ad/ the instances in which Elohim is used of a singular 
object, in the way suggested. But this is not the case ; it is only 
of the use of this term to denote Deity that our rule professes to 
offer explanations ; for its use to denote other objects let us account 
as we can. Surely itis a strange position to assume that the same 
word must in all its usages come under the same rule of construc- 
tion. We have already seen the opposite in the case of Adonim, 
which is sometimes the plural intensive, and sometimes the plural 
of multeity in unity ; a may not a similar variety of law regu- 
late the use of Elohim? 2. In the case adduced by Hengsten- 
berg, as utterly subversive of our rule, it is by no means clear that 


D'‘TON means what he says it means. Why may we not suppose 
that, to the excited imagination of the sorceress, the awful and ve- 
nerable form that came at her invocation from the invisible world 
appeared as none other than God himself? 3. Hengstenberg 
seems to have forgot that this instance is no less fatal to his own 
theory of oN, than he says it is to that which he adduces it to 
overturn. If it be impossible from the fact of the Trinity to ac- 
count for the calling of a supernatural object Elohim, it is no less 
so from the doctrine of the plural intensive. According to this 
doctrine the reasoning here should stand thus: Eloah in the sin- 
gular signifies God ; therefore to express the idea of God in the 
highest the plural Elohim is employed. Now here it is something 
less than God that is denoted ; it is the mere vague supernatural ; 
and hence the term properly denoting God in the highest is used. 
Such reasoning is self-contradictory. 
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ON SACRED TREES. — 


By Tue Eprror. 


WHEN we reflect upon the number of trees mentioned with honour 
in the Scripture, and when we refer to the worship which the apos- 
tate Israelites so often rendered to their idols in ‘ groves,’ and 
‘under every green tree,’ any facts which may tend to throw light 
upon the obscurities which involve the subject, must be regarded 
as possessing some degree of interest and value. Such facts are 
not scarce ; for a degree of veneration, more or less religious, has 
been paid to particular trees, at some time or other, in all the 
countries of whose history we have any knowledge. In laying 
some of the more remarkable of these facts before our readers, we 
shall be much assisted by a Dissertation on Sacred Trees, which 
forms one of the Appendices to the first volume of Sir William 
Ouseley’s learned Travels in various Countries of the East. 

The biblical reader will recollect many important trees, besides 
that which stood ‘ in the midst of the garden of Eden,’ emphati- 
cally styled ‘ the tree of life ;’ and ‘the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil.’ Such texts as Exod. xxxiv. 13; Deut. xii. 4; xvi. 21; 
1 Kings xiv. 23 ; 2 Kings xvi. 4; Isa. i. 29, &c., will remind him of 
the idolatrous worship rendered in groves and under every green 
tree ; and then the mind will revert to the oak near Shechem under 
which Jacob buried the idols and ear-rings of his people (Gen. 
xxxv. 4); to the oak near Bethel, which marked the grave of De- 
borah, and which was significantly called Adlon-bachuth (‘ the oak 
of weeping’) Gen. xxxv. 8; to the palm-tree under which another 
Deborah, the prophetess, dwelt (Judg. iv. 5); to the oak under which 
sat ‘the man of God’ (1 Kings xiii. 14); to the oak in Ophrah, 
under which the angel of God appeared unto Gideon, and con- 
versed with him (J oly vi. 11, 19, 30) ; and to the oak that was ‘ in’ 
or ‘ by’ the very sanctuary of the Lord (Josh. xxiv. 26). These and 
other trees, which we may suppose lofty and umbrageous, such as 
the ‘oaks, poplars, and elms, because the shadow thereof is good’ 
(Hos. iv. 13), must immediately occur to the biblical reader ; nor 
will he be unmindful of that humble bush, which the Lord conse- 
crated his presence, when he revealed himself to Moses in 
flaming fire on the mountain of Horeb (Exod. iii. 2, 4). 

These Scriptural facts we may take as a text, the ideas involved 

_in which may be developed and explained by the analogous usages 
of other nations ; whether the trees be understood as distinguishing 
the 
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the scenes of memorable transactions; as dedicated to certain 
divinities ; or, as in some cases, almost identified with those divi- 
nities themselves. 

Classical antiquity offers many examples of trees reported 
sacred ; and so frequently were groves and woods dedicated to 
religious purposes, that at last those very terms (in Greek ddsos 
(alsos), and lucus in Latin) implied consecration. That groves in 
ancient times were considered as temples, we learn from Pliny ;* 
and there is authority for believing that images were placed in 
groves sooner than within the walls of religious edifices.» Also 
that in the formation of statues wood was employed before stone 
or marble, appears from Pausanias, and is declared by many 
antiquaries. ‘That various trees were consecrated, each to a par- 
ticular divinity, is known from numerous passages familiar to every 
classical reader. The statue of each god was often made from 
the tree esteemed sacred to him. To the custom of hanging 
wreaths and fillets, and a or garlands upon the sacred trees, 
as votive offerings or as tokens of veneration, we shall not parti- 
cularly refer, as we remember no allusion to such a practice in 
Scripture. , 

In Egypt trees were not without honour. The palm was there 
deemed sacred, according to Porphyry ; and Herodotus mentions 
those palms that surrounded the temple of Perseus (ii. 91); the 
grove of immense trees, and the trees reaching to heaven about 
the temple of Bubastes or Diana (ii. 138); and those at the great 
temple of Apollo. We may believe that a‘ sacred mulberry- 
tree’ gave its name Hiera Sycaminos, to a town or station near the 
river Nile ; and a very ancient monument, delineated by Norden,° 
exhibits a tree concerning which many conjectures have been offered. 

Proceeding to the East, properly so called, we discover among 
the Pagan Arabs of early ages, a tree worshipped by certain 
tribes as an idol, under the name of Aluzza. And Ouseley cites 
the Chronicle of Tabri for the statement, that the inhabitants of 
Najran in Yemen, being idolaters, like their neighbours, ‘had, 
outside the city, a date tree of considerable size ; and every year, 
on a certain day, they held a solemn festival; and on that day 
all the people assembled round the tree, and they covered it with 
garments of rich embroidery, and brought all their idols under 
it; and they went in ceremonious procession about that tree and 
offered up prayers ; and an evil spirit or devil spoke to them from 
the midst of it, and they having paid reverence to that tree re- 
turned.’ In this passage ‘the garments of rich embroidery’ with 


® Nat, Hist. xii. 1. > D. Vossius in M. Maimonides, ‘ De Jdololatria, i. 3. 
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which the tree was covered, may suggest to the reader ‘ the hang- 
ings for the grove,’ which were woven by the apostate daughters 
of Israel (2 Kings xxiii. 7), if we may conclude that the ‘ grove’ 
were really composed of trees, and was not, as some suppose, 
merely a ‘ grove idol.’ That the Arabians from the patriarchal 
faith of Abraham, fell into the worship of trees and stones, their 
oldest historians testify ; and the Holy Scriptures evince through- 
out the tendency of the Israelites to the same degeneracy. 
Advancing from Arabia into Persia, we find _~ existing 
relics of the religious veneration paid to trees and bushes. Mr. 
Morier* observes that according to superstitious belief, the rags 
deposited on certain bushes by persons suffering from diseases, 
and taken thence by other patients, who in turn substitute their 
own, prove an infallible remedy. Elsewhere (ii. 239) the same 
traveller mentions the tomb of some Persian saint; and growing 
close to it a small bush on which were fastened various rags and 
shreds of garments; these, as was generally fancied, had acquired 
virtues particularly efficacious against sickness. In the seven- 
teenth century it was remarked by Chardin at Ispahan, that the 
religious Moslems chose rather to pray under a very old tree 
than in the neighbouring mosque. They devoutly reverence, he 
remarks, those trees which seem to have existed during many 
ages, piously believing that the holy men of former times had 
prayed and meditated under their shade. At Ispahan he also 
noticed a large and ancient plane, all bristling with nails and 
points, and hung with rags, as votive offerings from Dervishes, 
who came under this tree to perform their devotions. He next 
describes another plane, said to be in his time above a thousand 
years old; it was black with age, and preserved with extreme 
care. This attention, he adds, arises from a superstitious respect 
entertained by the Persians for those ancient trees already men- 
tioned. They call them, he says, Dracte fazel (more properly 
Dirakht i fazel) or ‘ the excellent trees.’ Among others of them 
described by him, is one at Shiraz, to which the devout tied chap- 
lets, amulets, and pieces of their garments ; while the sick (or 
some friends for them) burned incense, fastened small lighted 
tapers to the tree, and practised other superstitions in the hope of 
thereby restoring health. ‘ Throughout all Persia,’ adds this 
most instructive traveller, ‘these Dracte fazels are venerated by 
the multitudes, and they appear studded all over with nails, used 
in fixing on them shreds of cloth and other votive offerings. Under 
their shade the pious love to repose whole nights, fancying that they 
behold resplendent lights, the souls of Aoulia, or blessed saints, 
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who had under the same trees performed their devotions. To 
these spirits persons afflicted with tedious maladies devote them- 
selves ; and if they recover, the cure is attributed to their influ- 
ence, and proclaimed a miracle.’ ¢ 

Pietro della Valle speaks of the great cypress at Passa (proba- 
bly the ancient Pasagarda) in the same country, which was highly 
venerated by the Moslems, who often lighted tapers in the capa- 
cious hollow of its trunk. The veneration paid to this and similar 
trees he ascribes to the popular belief that they are the receptacles 
of blessed souls—or md that the soul of some holy elder or 
venerable personage delighted to dwell in that tree or to frequent 
that spot. 

All this is undoubtedly a relic of ancient Paganism ; and how- 
ever suspicious such acts and impressions may appear, it is certain 
that the Moslems shudder at an imputation of idolatry, and fancy 
that, in their addresses or offerings to those trees, they only invoke 
the true God, the great Creator. 

There is little reason to doubt that the Moslem invaders of 
Persia, in the seventh century, found this invocation of trees esta- 
blished there from long bygone ages ; and that they soon adopted 
the popular superstition—the rather as some practices of a similar 
character would not appear to have been altogether unknown 
among themselves—reconciling it to their own belief by address- 
ing the Almighty, or, as we have seen, the intermediating spirits 
of saints. The ancient ideas on the subject, in that pyrolatrous 
country, may be collected from the books attributed to Zeratusht 
(Zoroaster), from which it appears that trees were invoked as pure 
and holy ; and that a form Hi prayer was particularly addressed 
to the Feroiiers, or spirits of saints, through whose influence the 
trees grew up to purity, and which, placed above these trees as 
ona throne, were occupied in blessing them. ‘These Feroiiers 
were immortal, powerful, -and beneficent beings, pleased with 
offerings, able and willing to protect their votaries, and prompt in 
carrying up to the mighty Ormuzd the petitions of their in- 
vocators. 

It deserves to be noticed that in Persia many an aged bush 
has been exalted into a Dirakht i fazel, from the fancied appear- 
ance of fire glowing in the midst of it, and then suddenly vanish- 
ing. ‘This name is however applied to every bush or tree which 
exhibits votive offerings, without regard to size, species, age, 
beauty, or situation. Much nicety of selection is precluded by 
the scarcity of wood in Persia. They are often found near the 
tombs of supposed saints ; but they are frequently noticed in re- 
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mote and desert places, where it could not be supposed that they 
had derived any virtue from such sacred relics. 

In former ages trees were among the chief divinities of India ; 
and are still regarded with veneration by the people of that coun- 
try. The large and spreading Bogaha, or God-tree, is worshipped 
in Ceylon, under the belief that Buddha, while on earth, was wont 
to repose under its shade. In the Philippines every aged tree is 
regarded as a kind of divinity, and the man who should cut one 
down would be treated as a criminal ;‘ in short we find this vene- 
ration for trees, under various forms, among the Siamese and 
Japanese ; the Chinese and Tahitians ; and the superstition pre- 
vails from the north-eastern quarter of that mighty Asiatic empire 
described by Stahlenberg, to its European frontiers, westward. 

In Africa, the modern Moslems and Pagans seem almost 
equally disposed to distinguish particular trees as sacred objects. 
Every tribe of the Galla nation in Abyssinia (according to Bruce, 
confirmed by Salt), avowedly worships the Wanza tree as a god. 
Mungo Park* speaks of the large tree called Neema Tuha, 
‘ decorated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth,’ and which 
‘nobody presumed to pass without hanging up something.’ In the 
centre of most of the villages of the West African coast, rises the 
magnificent Pullam, or Silk-cotton tree, which the inhabitants 
regard with veneration as the guardian Fetish of the place. On 
the coasts of Southern Guinea, the inhabitants make offerings 
and pray to trees, more especially in times of sickness, under 
an expectation of thereby recovering their health.’ In a different 
region of Africa (near Mogadore), Colonel Keating perceived a 
resemblance, or rather identity, between the Argali (wild-olive) 
and the Arayel or sacred tree of the Hindoos; and he noticed 
the offerings strung upon these Argali—‘ rags, potsherds, and the 
like trash.” Why such things were offered, or the originvof such 
a custom, no person there attempts to explain, but, as the Colonel 
very truly observes, a ‘traveller will see precisely the like in the 
west of Ireland, and will receive an equally satisfactory account 
of the subject.’ 

_ Now, having from this wide excursion returned to our own 
doors, we could start forth anew to survey similar superstitions 
respecting trees in the Pagan and even Christian times of Western 
Europe. But we forbear. We consider that the facts which 
have been produced will satisfactorily explain ail the Scriptural 
allusions to dendrolatry and to superstitions connected with trees. 
But we cannot neglect to point out to notice, the one idea which 
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runs through and animates all these examples—namely, that the 
trees embody or localise the presence of spirits or spiritual beings, 
who had power in themselves to grant, or who had influence to 
procure from the Most High attention to the small wants of man 
in this life, as to the alleviations which his condition may require, 
and which God, of himself, is too high, or too remote, to notice. 
But as this disposition to regard Him as a God afar off, and not a 
God at hand, directed all emotions of hope and fear to inferior 
beings, and made them the object of all vital religion—it was (be- 
sides being in itself wrong) certain to lead to the grossest idolatry 
and polytheism, and hence the vehemence with which grove and 
tree worship are opposed and discouraged throughout the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 





ON HEBREW POETRY." 
By Professor H. A. von Ewatp, D.D. 


Translated from the German, with the Author’s latest Corrections, by 
Joun Nicuoxson, B.A., Oxon., Ph. D. Tiibingen. 





IIl].—Form or Hesrew Poetry. 


I. Form of the Language. 


TuE distinction between ordinary and poetic language, in words, 
forms of words, and structure of sentences, subsists among the 
Hebrews, as far as we can trace the history of their literature, 
from time immemorial. There cannot indeed have been any such 
distinction originally, except that the poetical language must in so 
far have been more animated, rich, and exuberant, as the thoughts 
of the poet generally soared above the common level ; as the poetic 
language of the ancient Indians, for example, differs but little from 
prose. Among the Hebrews, Arabians, and other nations, however, 
the oldest poems, which must have paved the way and have fixed 
the normal diction for the later poets, have not been —- 
together with the oldest prose ; and, at the period at which lite- 
rature advances into the ken of history, the poetic language has, 
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among them, already separated itself, as a higher and more solemn 
diction, to a considerable distance from that of common prose. 

The prose of the Hebrews displays the language reduced to a 
certain equable measure: the forms shortened, the words confined 
to the indispensable compass, the structure of the sentences simple, 
distinct, and tranquil. And this equable measure of the language, 
as it has been established in common life, is there so much the 
more fixed, traditionary, and unchangeable. The poetic language, 
on the contrary, can neither confine itself to this equable, stinted 
measure, nor to this awkward ‘vaditionary standard of the ordinary 
language: it is more animated, mcuer, more exuberant; loves, 
even in externals, a lofty and sonorous march; and, moreover, 
constantly recruits its strength and renews its youth. To how 
great an extent this statement is true may be best discerned by 
observing the different strata from which, as from hidden treasu- 
ries, the poetic language of the Hebrews derives its capabilities as 
well as its materials. 

1. Very much that is peculiar to the poetic language is evidently 
derived from the earlier periods of the eee language, and must 
have been preserved, by poetic tradition, from primitive poems 
which we cannot now trace. Many archaic words which prose has 
lost are retained by the poets ; and a considerable number of fuller, 
more euphonious forms are only preserved in verse: the particular 
explanation of which belongs rather to the province of the Lexicon 
and Grammar. Nay, we can even now discern with tolerable dis- 
tinctness how the earliest prose accessible to us stands, in this 
respect, still nearer to the ordinary poetic language ; for the oldest 
narrator in the Pentateuch still has the light, copious, and buoyant 
style, and indeed even some forms, of the poetic language. Many 
later poets, however, also repeat some forms from the elder period, 
rather in consequence of their artificial spirit ; being prone, in the 
decline of internal vigour, to have recourse to external distinctions 
and ornament (Cf. Ewald’s Heb. Gram. § meget? 

Such primitive materials may be recognised by this, that merely 
one portion of them may be traced back to Aramaic, as the larger 
and older branch of the Semitic language, with which Hebrew 
stands in close relationship ; while another important portion refers 
to an older modification of Semitic generally, and one which we 
are not, in fact, able to recognise historically : as, for instance, the 
union-vowel in the stat. constr. § 406, sqq. ; mh in Ps. viii. 2; P 


in Ps, xix. 5; ban in Ps, xxix. 10; YD in Judg. v. 2. 

2. But the genuine pe does not merely faithfully preserve the 
treasures of antiquity, he also exercises a sovereign mastery over 
the language of his own time ; and wherever truly creative thoughts 
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arise, they succeed in forming a commensurate path for themselves 
in the expression also. At the period, indeed, at which great poets 
arise, the formation of the roots of a language is already too far in 
the background of earlier ages ; for the foundation of a language 
must be permanently laid before the poet can obtain a basis to 
build on. N ramet to create new formations out of the already 
existent materials and capabilities of a language, just as they are 
called forth by the penetrating thought ; to develope new forms 
analogically ; artfully to dispose the structure of his sentence—all 
this is the poet’s privilege ; and as he rules in this province with 
creative power, he is the happy architect of the language of his 
time. 

Every poem of primitive vigour enables us to feel to what an 
extent this is exemplified in the Hebrew poets. Bold combinations 
in the proposition, emphatic collocation of words, and sententious 
brevity in the diction, are the especial indications of the poet’s 
mastery over the language. The most remarkable phenomenon 
here, perhaps, is the fact that many poets from the seventh century 
onward preserve the utmost succinctness and tension in the propo- 
sition and in the members of the verse, and, at a period when 
poetry already manifests symptoms of internal decline, vindicate 
the pristine dignity of the poetic language, by a certain neatness 
and external compactness of structure ; as has already been touched 
on at greater length, in p. 90. Cf. Hebr. Gram. § 593. 

3. But, lastly, the poet is not merely the most privileged sove- 
reign and creator in the province of the language of his time ; he 
also utters the warmest and freshest impressions of the time and 
— to which his own emotions are most intimately bound ; his 
anguage, with all its loftiness and dignity, is at the same time the 
most vernacular and the most characteristic language, because it 
is the purest and the most unpretending emanation of the entire 
human personality of the individual. The poet may, therefore, 
more freely and easily allow the divergent shades and materials of 
the language of his immediate home and his own time to mingle 
in his diction ; and while prose is slow to alter a form which has 
once been established, the poetic language constantly enriches 
itself and renews its youth, by adopting dialectical peculiarities 
which have not been admitted into the prevailing prose, and by the 
intrusion of elements from the popular idiom, which always pos- 
sesses a richer variety, because the inexhaustible source of living 
language is always changing and continuing to develope itself, even 
unobserved, while learned prose is stationary. So natural a poet 
as that of the Hebrews is in the main forms the very field on which 
these causes must exert important influences. What a marked 
power dialect could exercise in it is incontrovertibly evinced by 
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two remarkable and long pieces from the early centuries, the Song 
of Deborah (Judg. v.) and the Song of Songs: both belonging to 
the northern districts of Palestine, and displaying evidences of con- 
siderable dialectical differences from other pieces ; for, although 
several centuries intervene between the two, and the language of 
the one, moreover, is again different in many particulars from that 
of the other, they are yet both full of words and forms of Aramaic 
rather than of genuine Hebrew type, as northern Palestine un- 
doubtedly approached more nearly to the Aramaic character. But 
that popular idioms first intrude, as it were insensibly, into the poets 
of the Old ‘Testament, is evinced by several later Psalms and other 

oems: to refer only to the language of the so-called Songs of 

egrees, Ps. cxx. sqq., to the bold innovations of the book of Ec- 
clesiastes, and to that very Aramaic suffix ‘11, Ps. cxvi. 12, which 


occurs nowhere else. Nay, the same author may use different 
idioms in a poem ; as Jeremiah, for example, employs the abbre- 
viated relative ‘W, as a poet in his elegies, but not as a prophet. 


It is only when we make allowances for all these influences 
together that we clearly appreciate how many causes concurred to 
make the Hebrew poetic language so uncommonly rich and plastic, 
and so distinct from prose. He who wishes to estimate the whole 
energy and beauty, the true compass, and the inexhaustible capa- 
bilities of the Semitic languages, must look to the poets of the 
Hebrews and Arabians ; since among those nations prose gradually 
became more and more poor aud monotonous. Further details, 
however, do not belong here, but to the Grammar and Lexicon. 


Il. Form of the Diction ; Rhythm. 


1. The diction, that is, the flow and coherence of the words in 
the propositions, is, in prose, wholly dependent on the necessity of 
the occasion ; is sometimes very concise, sometimes very diffuse ; 
and is without regularity and law, except the general laws of per- 
spicuity and euphony. Bat the poetic diction cannot content itself 
with this scanty and irregular character of the ordinary diction : 
it is, by its very essence, partly too impassioned and too exuberant 





b I am still unable, on mature consideration, to revoke what I said to this effect 
concerning the Song of Debora and the Song of Songs, as early as 1825, in my little 
work, Das Hohelied, &c. p. 18. To speak merely of the abbreviated relative Y, 
§ 453: this is not found, setting aside later writings, in books of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and still farther back, anywhere else but in Judg. v.; in vi.—viii., which 
are derived from a peculiar source; and in the Song of Songs. To this are then to 
be added the other rather Aramaic words in Judg. v., and Aramaic forms such as 
‘oy TD, § 560, modus in order that not, Cant. i. 7, which do not occur anywhere 
else but in the Song of Songs. 
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to do so, partly too rigidly constrained to observe a fixed modera- 
tion of this exuberance. 

For, as the inward abundance of the thoughts is the first and 
most vital breath of poetry, so, as to external manifestation also, 
the poet cannot express himself in a curt, scanty, and unsustained 
flow of words. A sentence of even the utmost beauty, as far as its 
matter is concerned, is yet not necessarily poetry ; nor does a single 
brief or very simple proposition form an entire piece or member of 
poetry. A stream of words and images, an exundant and impetuous 
diction, a movement which in its first violence seems to know no 
bounds nor control—these are the nearest manifestations of poetic 
diction. 

But a diction which should only continue in this nearest move- 
ment, and should advance without bounds and measure, would soon 
destroy its own beauty and even its very life. On the contrary, 
therefore, the more lively and exundant the onward movement is, 
the more necessary are the moderation and control, the counter- 
action and tranquillization of this impetuosity. And as this effect 
of the proper moderation of the movement is regular and beautiful, 
even when it occurs once, its beauty and distinctness are increased 
by its being repeated, since the movement as well.as the rest con- 
stantly advance in equal proportion, and the one bdlances and sup- 
ports the other. This mighty inspiration and expiration, this rise 
and commensurate fall, this advance in symmetrical diction which 
combines rest and motion together, and mutually reconciles them— 
this is rhythm, or regulated beautiful movement. And as rhythm 
—that pulse of all true life, which for that very reason moves man 
ab extra also, and delights him, because he feels it aboriginally in 
his own nature—is more emphatically and strictly marked in music 
and dancing, therefore it is essential to poetry, which is by origin 
closely allied to those arts ; it is intrinsically connate with poetry 
itself, as the law of its advance and movement. 

The rise and fall of the diction, indeed, occur spontaneously, 
since the rise cannot possibly be long continued without intermis- 
sion or increase in intensity ; this vicissitude is not wanting even in 
prose. If we then ask in what this poetic proportion consists, this 
question may be most readily answered by the remark, that poetry 
does not leave the rise and fall to chance ; as prose does, which in 
one sentence raises and depresses the series of words just as the 
very simple sense of the passage requires, and, in the next sentence, 
as the necessity of the case then demands, raises and depresses 
another series, and at the same time observes neither the rise nor 
the fall very strictly. This general, lax, and always arbitrarily 
varying correspondence of the rise and fall is altogether alien to 
the genius of poetry. Besides this common one there — a 
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higher and purer, or, rather, a more perfect, correspondence of rise 
and fall—what we call harmony ; and it is this concord, this reso- 
lution of the contraries into a higher unity, which poetry requires. 
Here we have, first, a marked, definite, and measured rise ; and 
then, as the measure of the fall corresponds to that of the rise, the 
circle of tension and relaxation, of effort and repose, completes 
itself in itself as to its two hemispheres, in such a manner that, 
after the first half, or, from the highest tension onward, the diction 
returns in rest to its beginning. This circle of a beautiful whole 
of harmonious members produces-—even by itself alone, even when 
it is only once completed—that artificially beautiful harmony which 
is the sufficient distinction of poetic diction; and we call a single 
completion of this circle, a verse. But if it returns frequently—that 
is, in several successive verses, with the same art always—the har- 
mony is greatly increased by the regular repetition ; since it can 
always develope itself more and more perfectly, and invariably pro- 
duces a more powerful and distinct effect on the hearer. 

Now it is manifest that this beautiful harmony may exert a 
deeper and deeper influence on the individual elements, and may 
more and more thoroughly penetrate all, even the smallest, parts 
of the whole. For, primarily indeed, this musical movement of the 
poetical diction developes itself according to its most necessary 
conditions and laws as a whole: a verse of some sort or other is 
formed. But, when the first beginning is already there, the ex- 
ecution does not, under favourable circumstances, remain stationary 
at that stage ; the power of the harmony, when once excited, then 
pervades its province more and more thoroughly, and developes finer 
and finer harmonies: this, however, opens a wide field of possible 
kinds of verse-rhythm. 

Moreover, it is self-evident that these laws of the rhythm may, 
as far as regards their subject matter, embrace everything \that 
constitutes the verse—the thoughts, as well as the sounds of the 
words ; for, at bottom, there is no want of congruity between the 
two. But, as the thoughts are universally the earliest and domi- 
nant element, the rhythm of the thoughts is also the first which 
manifests a creative and formative power: one thought rises, the 
other falls in a correspondent proportion to it ; and thus the circle 
of the diction completes itself in harmony. But, further, this har- 
monious undulation of the diction may then penetrate into the 
sounds of the words of the verse, and thus not only be intellectually 
apperceived, but, more powerfully, also make itself sensuously and 
bodily felt, whether it be in rhyme and similar artifices of sound, 
or, more profoundly and pervadingly, in a syllabic metre. By this, 
then, the outward form of the verse becomes rhythmical, musical : 
and the highest perfection of verse-rhythm would be, that 
rhythm 
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rhythm should express itself with equal force and beauty in both 
constituents of the diction—in the thoughts as its soul, and in the 
sounds. But this is a problem which actual poetry has only solved 
approximatively, more or less perfectly. 

t follows from this that rhythm may pass through an infinite 
scale of stages. But even at each stage it can again assume very 
various modifications as to its inward nature and character, just 
according as the mood of the thoughts which precedes everything 
else is different. For the thoughts are first stirred inwardly in 
the poet, and are—from the very beginning, as they lie in his 
mind—at one time more agitated than usual, at another more tran- 
quil and gentle, here more depressed, there more free and light. 
But the correspondent external movement also will vary in accor- 
dance with these changes: the lyrical song may have a different 
rhythm to that of the Epos, the hymn a different one to that of the 
elegy ; and poetry, as the simplest music, prepares the way, even 
in this department too, for the different melodies of instrumental 
music. 

2. In order, however, thoroughly to understand any single given 
rhythm, we must at the same time regard the entire history of all 
rhythms which have actually been developed among different 
=_— and must estimate the relation which this one bears to 
them. 

Even according to history, rhythm is primarily and most simply 
a rhythm of verse-members, or, of long rises and cadences of the 
diction, the harmony of which constitutes the verse. The oldest 
verse which we know amongst the Indians, Greeks, and Arabians, 
consists of two halves, each containing from six to eight syllables, 
be they more or less compactly fused into the unity of a verse. 
For the Greek dactylic hexameter has, in my opinion, grown out of 
a short simple member + + -~, like the pentameter, and only 
differs from the latter in the composition and character of its second 
hemistich ; among the Indians, the alternating member embraces 
this compass of syllables, --c-~ | ~-c~—; among the Arabians, 
it usually comprehends this, -== | ~-<-—. This simplest rhythm 
of the bimembral verse may then be very easily repeated with little 
change, or with absolutely none ; and thus arise, as larger more 
independent verse-rhythms, the Indian S/oka, the Arabian Bait, 
and the Hexameter and Pentameter. But such correspondent 
small verse-members are not only found in metrical, but also in 
unmetrical verses ; and, in Hebrew, such a verse-member, as will 
soon be explained, contains on the average from seven to eight 
syllables, and consequently is about equal in compass to those 
before mentioned. Therefore, if this rhythm of the verse-members 
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is common to all poetries whether metrical or unmetrical, and how- 
ever different their developement may be in other respects, we must 
consider it, even historically, to be the indestructible basis and 
substruction of all rhythm, and the necessary commencement of 
all harmony, and to - even where it is perhaps but imperfectly 
developed, the indispensable condition of all farther perfection. 
And if we inquire what has established these first foundations and 
limits, we can only seek the primary creative cause in the move- 
ment of the thoughts, by which the members of the poetic propo- 
sition became the members of the verse: the proposition rises, in 
its animated poetic flight, for the extent of seven or eight syllables ; 
and this first proposition, as the rise, is then succeeded by the fall 
of corresponding compass, and of harmonious sense, until the verse 
is completed. Unmetrical poetries are those which can most easily 
adhere faithfully to this living origin of the verse-members ; 
whereas, where the metre affects the separate syllables, another 
principle and a different art come into play; nevertheless, even 
in the Sloka, which is no longer entirely unmetrical, the division 
into these members still goes hand in hand with the separations of 
the sense. 

Most nations, indeed, partly in ancient times, and partly sub- 
sequently, have advanced far beyond these first beginnings. In 
ancient languages, which of themselves possess an easy and equally 
definite and beautiful vicissitude of long and short syllables, so 
that every long word has from that mere circumstance a more me- 
lodious sound—as in Greek, Sanskrit, and Arabic—the rhythm 
extends its influence from the whole down to every single syllable 
of the verse-member, and is, only by those means, carried out 
thoroughly in the sound. In them, a metre, varying according 
to the rhythm, regulates all syllables equally, so that the move- 
ment, character, and shade of the rhythm is felt in every ohe of 
them, and thus pervades the finest threads of the texture. In 
these languages, the rhythm is no longer merely perceptible in the 
mass and in the whole; it closely and constantly accompanies the 
diction as sound, in every stage, and in the minutest particle. 

Another species of this rhythm which influences the sound of 
the verse-members, consists in the accord of assonant verse- 
members, whether it be at the end, by rhyme, which produces the 
most marked effect ; or at the beginning, by alliteration ; or also 
by the recurrence of the same sound in the middle of the verse. 
Such sportive jingle strikes the ear, indeed, more powerfully and 
surprisingly than the pure metrical or mathematical syllabic 
rhythm ; but, in reality, it is rather an external compensation for 
the deficient perfection of the internal syllabic rhythm which 
equally regulates the whole, and it is most necessary and — 
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tial in those languages in which syllabic metre is either imperfectly 
developed, or is entirely wanting. 

Ancient Hebrew, however, had too much simple majesty, and 
perhaps too much gravity, for the jingling play of rhyme ; and it 
was too awkward for a syllabic metre. This last assertion will be 
readily admitted, as soon as we consider that the Hebrew language 
has almost totally lost the lightness and abundance of the vocalisa- 
tion, and, with them, the vicissitude of genuine short syllables also 
(See Hebr. Gram. § 23), and in that respect is far behind the 
Arabic language. Therefore it was as little possible for a syl- 
labic metre to be developed here by natural means, as in the very 
cognate Syriac language ; for this Syriac, indeed, from the earliest 
period of our acquaintance with it—that is, since the second cen- 
tury of our era—has learnt, not perhaps without the influence of 
Greek models, to limit the verse to a definite number of syllables ; 
but it is, nevertheless, unable to distinguish the syllables them- 
selves internally as to quantity (as the Arabic does), but can do 
no more than merely force them into a kind of rhythm, by means 
of a certain trochaic fall, or external change of voice. In the 
middle ages, the Spanish Jews were actually obliged to introduce 
metre and rhyme into their poems, which they formed on Arabian 
models, and to adapt their language to this imovation as well as 
they could. 

3. Now, because Hebrew thus lacked the more profoundly in- 
fluential and delicate rhythm of the sounds, therefore nothing re- 
mained for it but that stronger and simpler rhythm of the verse- 
members ; and this became now so much the more important and 
indispensable to it. The whole life of the beautiful movement of 
the diction was made to depend on it alone, and all art in the 
structure of the verse centred in it. For this reason, in fact, it 
possesses an altogether peculiar form and importance in this 
poetry. 

I. Nature of the verse-rhythm. The whole which forms a sense 
and constitutes a verse, lies like a dense mass, a tangled skein, in 
the poet’s mind before he speaks: but, in the stream of the words 





© It is entirely wanting in ancient Greek and Sanskrit, because these languages 
possess the most consummate syllabic rhythm. In Arabic it is only very strong in 
popular poetry; in higher poetry, with a better metre, it is weaker, and does not 
occur so frequently. It can hardly be dispensed with in German and the Romance 
languages, in consequence of the predominance of the accent, and the loss of the 
abundance of short syllables. In Mongol, and in similar languages which have no 
metre at all, it is exclusively the most important feature in the structure of the verse 
(Cf. v.d. Gabelentz, in the Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlundes, i. 22, sqq.). 
The circumstance that rhyme has found its way from the popular poetry into the 
over-artificial later Prakrit and Sanskrit poetry, notwithstanding the presence of 
the most delicate metres, is not really at variance with the principle we main- 
tain, 
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of the verse, the hitherto undeveloped sense divides itself into 
symmetrical members and arms, according to the degree of the 
poetic fervour. The words which belong to the complete sense 
do not present themselves tranquilly, in a long uninterrupted 
series ; but the diction leaps and dances in an agitated yet modu- 
lated graceful motion, and accomplishes its course in the verse. 

1. First of all, then, verse-members must be formed; and 
indeed verse-members of some definite compass, not too short, and 
not exceeding due limits, and then, in addition to that, of propor- 
tionate and mutually correspondent compass. In Hebrew, where 
no syllabic metre is superadded, the number of the syllables of 
the verse-member is indeed necessarily much less restricted ; yet 
it may be observed that a verse-member contains, on the ave-- 
rage, from seven to eight syllables—but this depends on special 
causes, which will be explained below. That average number 
must be assumed as the law; and although a verse-member 
usually expresses an entire small sentence completely at once— 
and especially the first member of the verse,—yet Hebrew has 
such short sentences, and, besides, the poetic language especially 
is so concise, that a series of words containing, on the average, 
from seven to eight syllables, is sufficient for the purpose. 

Even such a single verse-member may, in fact, so embody and 
exhaust the general rhythm, that the first emphatic and abrupt 
half as it were challenges the other corresponding one to keep it 
company, as— 

Hear, ye Kings ; give ear, ye Princes! 
or. 

V' to Jahve, I’ will sing! 
in which we have a very lively perception of the Zi/t, the beautiful 
rise and fall of the voice, the music in the single member (Judges 
v.3*>; 2 Sam. xxiii. 4*), This would be a rudimental attempt 
to carry the rhythm thoroughly out into every portion of the verse ; 
and this phenomenon is very remarkable, inasmuch as we discover 
by it that the rhythm, when once aroused, endeavours to pervade 
even the minutest elements. Nevertheless, this only occurs irre- 
gularly, not necessarily ; and in general, that average number of 
the syllables of a verse-member is sufficient of itself, without the 
rhythm being further marked in its compass.@ 

2. Such a first member, as the rise of the verse, is then suc- 
ceeded by another of the same kind, which is a counterpart to it, 





4 Syriac, which strictly limits the number of syllables in a member, stands one 
degree higher than this: ancient German and Islandic, which require the distinction 
of the chief rises of a member, without precisely limiting the number of syllables 

‘in the fall, are still a degree higher than Syriac. See F. G. Bergmann’s Poémes 
Islandais, p. 122. 
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and is elicited by it, and which forms the fall to it. The first 
member advances with rapidity and force, as if rushing, and chal- 
lenging its mate ; the greater the rapidity and impetus, the sooner 
must the wave break, the shorter must its career be. But the 
diction then remains suspended at the end of this member ; the 
mighty stroke requires its counter-stroke : therefore the merely 
broken wave returns again in a similar member, in order to accom- 
plish its course ; the entire and complete sense must be exhausted, 
and the voice return to repose. The challenged member must, 
indeed, necessarily be similar and correspondent to the one that 
calls it forth: but the first is the rise, and the second the fall, 
of the whole verse ; and in the living delivery, the vicissitude of 
rise and fall was unquestionably also distinctly marked in song and 
music. In poetries with a syllabic metre, this vicissitude may be 
expressed by the metre ; as in the Indian Sloka :— 


- £ - 


- = _ 
we es A I | IO Gs —g WI UI SS 


in the Arabian Bait :-— 


- = - - 
tind Didi | We me ag eI IS SS 
, 


For the only way by which the two opposite hemistichs of similar 
kind interweave themselves quite closely into a new whole, is that 
they do not remain in monotonous uniformity beside each other, 
but so modify each other reciprocally, according to the laws of rise 
and fall, and so alternate with each other, that the one cannot be 
without the other. Such an alternation of metre is impossible in 
Hebrew : nevertheless, that the voice ascends in the first member, 
and is more subdued and tranquil in the second, is indicated even 
by the change of accent in "AY and “HY (Judges v. 12) ; which is 
as if we were first to use iambic or anapestic, and then trochaic 
or dactylic rhythm, and to say :— 
Up then, up thén, Debora ! 
U’p then, up then, utter the song! 


which example may serve, as to its intrinsic significance, as a 
model for all similar cases. 


In this manner, then, two members, indeed, as rise and fall, are 
the fundamental constituents of the verse. But we are not, there- 
fore, to conclude that the verse is always obliged to confine itself 
to this nearest and simplest form; on the contrary, a number of 
variations and new modifications now arise out of this fixed and 
immutable fundamental form, which, regarded externally, appear 
to be deviations from it, but which must be such intrinsically that 
they can always be reduced, as to their essence and life, to this 
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primitive form, and which are, therefore, only possible in so far as 
they refer to it, or suffer it to be transpicuously perceived through 
the innovations. The variation may 5 a mere continuation, a 
direct amplification of the fundamental rhythm—which is as if a 
trochaic dimeter, for instance, should be extended to a trimeter. 
Or it may be equivalent to a composition, by which a rhythm 
which is complete in itself, is yet treated only as a half, and made 
to refer to a new half, and thus not only a larger, but also a more 
complicated and diversified rhythm is produced—just as when a 
hexameter and pentameter, when combined, make a new whole 
which represents the rise and fall in a wider compass and with a 
more grateful variation, and in which the hexameter, although it 
is in itself originally a complete verse-rhythm already, yet only 
amount the power of the half of a larger one. On the contrary, 
however, it is also possible to have a diminution, an enfeeblement 
of the simple rhythm. All these variations enjoy great licence in 
Hebrew ; for that reason they are so much the more numerous 
and diversified, and also, because the forms have remained so un- 
commonly free, require so much the greater attention to under- 
stand them correctly. Just as the different forms for moods and 
tenses, for example, are not completely developed and fixed in 
Hebrew : such likewise is the position in which this Hebrew 
structure of verse stands in comparison with other nations among 
whom it attained stricter forms. 

3. Now, where a syllabic metre prevails, and where it at the same 
time varies in the members according to rise and fall, this har- 
mony of the whole may (apart from the sense to be conveyed) be 
just enough to satisfy. But, where all this is wanting, the filling 
the members with words of proper compass, and the merely exter- 
nally raising one word with the voice and sinking the other, are 
manifestly inadequate to effect a living accordance of all the com- 
ponent parts ina unity. In this case, therefore, the form must be 
thoroughly animated and sustained by the most living rhythm itself 
—that of the thoughts, or of the sense of the verse. No harmony 
of the members is at all possible here, without the rhythmical 
outpouring of the subject and life of the thoughts which fill the 
verse ; and the beauty of the verse as a whole rises in proportion 
to the equilibrium and symmetry with which the sense is poured 
forth. Therefore, if two members are the fundamental constitu- 
ents of the verse, so likewise two thoughts must come together in 
it, which in their correspondence and agreement sustain the life 
of the verse. And each of these two fundamental thoughts may, 





© This has been called in modern times the parallelism of the members ; but the 
name verse-rhythm, or—in so far as that is the subject of discussion here—thought- 
rhythm, is more appropriate, and is quite sufficient. 
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moreover, divide and distribute itself as far as the natural power 
of the verse and the compass of the members permit. 

But the manner in which the thoughts are distributed in the 
members, and again correspond to each other, admits of some 
variety ; and here different gradations of symmetry are disco- 
vered. The most powerful and beautiful concord is (1.), that 
produced by the echo of the whole sentence, where the same sense 
which has been poured forth in a complete proposition in the first 
member, mounts up again in the second in order to exhaust itself 
more thoroughly. Good poets are so far from intending this to 
be a mere empty repetition, that, on the contrary, the sense itself 
always pours itself forth with greater completeness and force. 
Therefore, where two objects would, in prose, stand beside each 
other in the same proposition, they may here be distributed in two 
similar members, as Gen. iv. 23: 


For I slay a man for my wound, 
and a child for my bruise ; 


that is, I at once kill man and child, old and young, in revenge 
for the most trifling injuries which I receive ; or, 


Hear, my son, thy father’s reproof, 
and neglect not thy mother’s law ! 


where, in prose, father and mother would more concisely be men- 
tioned together (Prov. i. 8, iv. 3, x. 1). As the member of the 
fall is easily somewhat feebler and more meagre in itself, therefore 
an important word of the first member—especially one placed in 
front, at the very beginning —often reserves its force for the second, 
as in Ps. xx. 8; Zach. ix. 17; Isa. xlviii. 11, lxiii. 18. Fre- 
quently, too, only a principal part of the sense of the first member 
is further developed in the second, as 


Why do I fear when the wicked prevails, 
the malice of my enemies surrounds me? 
or, 
Who laid its measures, that thou knowest ? 
or who stretched over it the line ? 


Ps. xlix. 6; Job xxxviii. 5; Prov. i. 3 (where even a stat. constr. 
is carried on); iv. 13, ix. 4. In this and similar ways a greater 
variety of expression is introduced on occasions in which the homo- 
geneity of the sense would be most wearisome. The mere alternation 
of the perfect and imperfect, in cases where either tense is admis- 
sible (according to Hebr. Gram. § 264), often produces an agree- 
able variation; nay, even when the same word is repeated, its 
connection is yet often changed " in the case of the word NYDN, 
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in Job xi. 7): so that the variation extends to the most delicate 
fibres of the diction. The rhythm assumes a somewhat more 
tranquil form when the members merely string together short cog- 
nate sentences in a rhetorical style, as in Ps. i. 1, xv. 3, 4. 

(2.) The contrary of this, the less animated, more sluggish rhythm, 
arises when the sentence, being too long for one member, is — 
to trail itself through two, so that the first member is only broken 
off at an important part of the sentence, as in Ps. cx. 5, 


The Lord at thy right hand— 
smites kings, in the day of his wrath: 


or where a mere accessory sentence is subjoined in the second 
member, as in Ps. cxli. 10, 


Into its meshes may the wicked fall, 
while I’ withal escape !f 


In the first species there was, at every new member or step, half 
a step backward again at the same time, in order to set out a 
second time, with more force, from what had been already said, 
and to intertwine the separate members so much the more closely 
together ; but, in this species, there is a direct advance to some- 
thing progressive. But because this, if it were perseveringly car- 
ried out, would derange the dance of the verse-members, and thus 
destroy the life of the verse, such a feebler concord may indeed be 
occasionally tolerated, but never can be continued for a long time. 
It is immediately rendered more lively, however, when at least a 
portion of the first member lets its sense spring up again in the 
second, as in Ps. xvii. 4, 


Worldly acts— nay, by the word of thy lips, 


I have avoided a tyrant’s paths! . 


(3.) Lastly, let us conceive two sentences which are neither 
merely echoes, nor expansions or accessories one of the other, but 
which are sufficiently weighty and independent,’ and which are 
only conjoined by a higher sense, whether it be in the form of 
protasis and apodosis, or so that the one expresses the antithesis, 
the comparison, or the ground of the other ; or whether it be that 
they have no external bond, but are only brought together by the 
whole sense of the passage in order to form a complex thought :. 
in such cases, the external and sensuous harmony may be entirely 





‘ The simplest plan is, to take the singular suffix in 1!193%) vers, 10 to refer to 
M5 in vers. 9—the meshes of the net. 

& For, in concise diction, one member may, of course, also condense what would, 
in diffuser diction, be more independently spread out in several members; as a 
speech and its announcement (2 Sam. xxiii. 3; Isa. v. 5, compared with Prov. ix, 
4,16; Isa. xxxviii. 13), 
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dispensed with, but the higher harmony of the thoughts is by no 
means wanting; so that a rhythm of tranquil power arises here, 
which occupies nearly an intermediate position between the two 
former species, and which might, therefore, be called the interme- 
diate rhythm, as 


A gentle heart is the life of the body, 
but jealousy is a canker of the bones: 
or, 
If I were hungry, I would not tell thee : 
for the earth is mine, and the fulness thereof ! 


Prov. xi. 22, xiv. 30; Ps. 1.12. And yet even such a rhythm 
sets itself off to greater advantage when the lilting movement 
nevertheless still breaks through ; as, for example, in the second 
member of Prov. xxiv. 24, 


He who says to the wicked ‘ thou art just,’ 
him do peoples curse—nations abhor : 


or when the protasis and apodosis are at the same time divided in 
the two members, as in Ps. xviii. 42, 


They complain—but there is none to help, 
to Jahve—but he answers them not. 


or when at least one portion is re-echoed, as in Ps. xxi. 14, 


Arise, Jahve, in thy strength ! 
let us sing and celebrate thy might ! 


Cases like Isa. xxxviii. 13, 


I thought until morning: ‘ like a lion 
so does it break all my bones !’ 


stand midway between (2.) and (3.). All these internal diversities 
of the rhythms which have just been illustrated in the case of the 
fundamental members, recur again, only under more manifold 
varieties, in the amplified or composite forms of the members. 

In conformity to these laws, then, the coil of thoughts and words 
which the compass of a verse can embrace, unwinds itself in such 
a manner that the end of the last member often exactly corre- 
sponds, even externally, to the beginning of the first, as if the 
sense revolved in a wide circle until it returns, after its variation, 
quite back to the beginning, and attains repose after its effort ; 
which is the sign of a beautiful rhythm : as, 

Thy people is zealous in the day of thy host ; 


in holy garments, from the womb of the morning, 
hast thou the dew of thy youth. 
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Ps. ex. 3, xvii. 4; Prov. xiii. 12; Judg. v. 24; nay, even the last 
word of three members may not merely refer to the last two itera- 
tive members, but even to the words of the first member opposed 
to them, as in 2 Sam. i. 22, 


From the blood of the slain, from the fat of heroes 
Jonathan's bow turned not away, 
nor did Saul’s sword return in vain. 


that is, without booty. 
II. We may now gather from all this, what modifications the 


structure of the verse may possibly undergo, and what forms it 
may assume. 


1. A single member, which we will denote by the signs a, or 
1: 0, never can constitute a perfectly isolated verse ; but a verse 
of one member may occasionally maintain its ground beside other 
verses, as a contrast to the usual norm, as soon as ever there is an 
unusual ebb in the diction itself. It is allowable at the commence- 
ment of a long series, when the energy and movement are just 
excited and begin to essay their course, as in Ps. xviii. 2, xxiii. 1, 
Ixvi. 1, xe. 1, c. 1, exxxix. 1, cxlvi.1; or it may occasionally be 
suitable at the end, where the movement spends itself and dies 
away, as in Exod. xv. 18; Ps. xcii. 9. Even the bi-membral 
verse is sometimes very short in similar situations, as Cant. iv. 7, 
vii. 7, Ps. xciii. 3, Prov. i. 10. But so imperfect and feeble a 
verse never can occur in the middle of aseries. In Ps. xxix. 7, at 
any rate, it stands at the end of a short pause in the course of 
the song; in Exod. xv. 12, it stands at the commencement of a 
long descriptive detail (if the reading is entire) ; in passages like 
Ps. 1. 2, the peculiarities of the songs of a somewhat later period, 
which will be explained below, also come into play. \ 


2. The bi-membral verse, ab, or 1 : 1, on the other hand, is not 


only the normal verse, but also the commonest—at any rate, con- 
sidering the mass of all verses in the Old Testament. As the 
simplest verse, it is most partial to the iterative, or even to the 
intermediate rhythm ; and although it admits the more sluggish 
rhythm also, yet it does not do so frequently, and never for a long 
time together. See examples in p. 307—310. 

3. According to the conditions which have been explained 
above, there are two modes in which a verse containing more than 
two members may arise. 

(1) By amplification of the members from two to three, the 
complete fall being reserved from the second member for the 


third. As the sense is the principle on which everything here de- 
pends, this may be recognised by the fact that the sense in three 
such 
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such members runs on, not as if two combined against one (which 

would lead us to composition), but as if all three, together, consti- 

tuted a single whole, each possessing as much power as the others, 

and each spoken from the same commencement: a bc, or 1:1:1. 
— 


This occurs, therefore, with the iterative rhythm, where the echo 
starts up twice more from the powerful internal movement of the 
exundant diction ; as 


Let the enemy pursue and seize my soul, 
and tread down my life to the earth, 
and lay my honour in the dust ! 


Ps. vii. 6, 7; v. 12, vi. 7, xviii. 8,9. 31. 36. 44. 51; xxii. 24, 
xe. 17, xci. 15, exvi. 3. 8; cxl. 11; in which case it is, neverthe- 
less, easy for two members to cohere somewhat more closely toge- 
ther as to tenour and pronunciation, as in Job vii. 11, iii. 4—6. 9. 
iv. 19; Exod. xv. 17; Ps. xxii. 17, xlvi. 10; xiii. 3, xxii. 27. 
Moreover, three little cognate sentences may be thus simply con- 
nected together in rhetorical detail, as Ps. i. 1, xv. 3, 4, xxiv. 4; 
Prov. xxx. 15. Buta more sluggish metre, if it were to run on 
through three members, would manifestly be still more awkward 
and enervate than it is in a bi-membral verse ; in fact, it does not 
occur at all. 

This structure, however, cannot advance any farther than up to 
three members ; otherwise, unity and coherence would be lost in 
the unwieldy mass. It is impossible to combine even four mem- 
bers in this way. 

(2.) The following various structures of verse are produced by 
composition : 

(a) abcd, or 2: 2, four members, two and two, therefore in 


— 
reality like two normal verses, but so that two members, being 
more lightly and rapidly uttered, are opposed as one half only 
against the other, and both thus closely weave themselves into the 
new unity of a more ponderous verse.' In this beautiful species 
of verse, the primitive symmetry completely re-establishes itself, 
notwithstanding the exundant flow of the diction; it is the most 
majestic and splendid rhythm. In cases in which, in the simple 
bi-membral verse, the sluggish or the intermediate rhythm would 
divide into two very weak halves, it now, on the contrary, becomes 





h We may observe, by way of pointing out a correspondent case in syllabic 
rhythm, that this very much resembles the mode in which the Malini metre in 
Sanskrit, which is bi-membral, becomes the stock from which the tri-membral 
metres, Cardilavikridita and Sragdhdéra are developed. I hope to find a future 
opportunity of giving a detailed exhibition of this in another place. é 

' The Indian Sloka, therefore, exactly corresponds to it; and the Greek combina- 
tion of hexameter and pentameter resembles it very closely. ; . 
iterative 
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iterative in these great and magnificent halves; as, in a case of 
protasis and apodosis : 


In my trouble I call on Jahve, 
and complain aloud to my God : 
from his palace he hears my voice, 
and my cry enters into his ears. 


Ps. xviii. 7, compared with xxviii. 1; lix. 17; Ixxii. 17; xxvii. 
9; Job vii. 21; or, with great beauty, when the first member in 
the long sentence corresponds to the third, and the second to the 
fourth, as in Ps. xviii. 16; moreover, two similar sentences may 
follow in the two halves, as in Ps. exxvii. 1; nor are examples 
wanting in which the sense advances and again resumes its thread 
in every member, but in which the first two and the last two are, 
nevertheless, more exactly correspondent to each other, as in Ps. 
xevi. 12. 

(b) Composition produces two unequal halves : a structure which 
may be expressed in a general way by 2:1. Two members, then, 
which might possibly constitute verse by themselves, being more 
rapidly pronounced, and merely conjoined as the one half of the 
verse, poise themselves — one member as the other half; the 
poet appearing to think that it is sufficient for the sense of the 
whole, that the thought of this shorter half should be expressed 
more concisely. In which case, indeed, the most beautiful species 
of this rhythm—although it is a rare one—is when the member 
which balances the other two, is rhythmically divided into two 
smaller members, as in 2 Sam. i. 22 ; 


From the blood of the slain, from the fat of heroes 
Jonathan’s bow turned not away, 
nor did Saul’s sword return in vain. 


‘ 
In this way, then, the entire verse may only contain one sentence ; 
but, in such a sluggish coherence, the rhythm at least rises again 
more animatedly in the two members, and runs into the itera- 
tive style; asabe: 

=— 

Why do nations rage 
and peoples devise a vain thing 
against Jahve and against his Anointed ? 
orabe: 
— 


For a thousand years are in thine eyes 
like yesterday when it passes, 
and a watch in the night. 


Ps.ii. 1, 23 xi. 2; xxiii. 3; xxvii. 11; xviii. 12; lxii. 12; xci. 


7; xc. 43 most animatedly and rapidly in Judg. v. 20.—Or, the 


one 
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one member contains a more independent sentence, with the inter- 
mediate rhythm, as 


Jahve judges peoples : 
judge me, oh Jahve, 
according to my righteousness and my innocence be it unto me ! 
or, 


Oh let us rejoice in thy salvation, 
let us exalt the name of our God : 
Jahve will fulfil all thy petitions ! 


Ps. ii. 7; iii. 8; vii. 9; xiii. 6; Job vii. 20; viii. 6; Ps. vii. 10; 
xx. 6; xxii. 16; xlv. 3; Ixv. 14; xci.4; Jobvi. 10; Judg. v. 2. 
In this case, such a member, combining all the parts again with a 
conciser power, very sensibly sustains even the sluggish rhythm of 
the two members ; as 


And putting on thy splendours, ride on 
for truth, humility, and righteousness : 
that thy right hand may teach thee wonders ! 


Ps. xlv. 5, 83; xlviii. 9; cx. 3,4; xi. 1; xxxii. 10; xxxv. 20; 
Isa, xxxviii. 13.—Lastly, the poet may possess such a mastery over 
the abundance of images and thoughts that, in the midst of the 
dance of the two correspondent members, he throws in the third, 
which is, properly speaking, foreign to them, but which is so sus- 
tained by the concord of the members which environ it, that the 
disharmony at once disappears—just as when the intrusion of a 
dactyle between trochees enhances the rhythm: therefore abe, 


as 
Let me study a perfect way, 
— oh when wilt thou come unto me ?— 
let me walk in my house in innocency of heart ! 


Ps. ci. 2; iv. 2; v. 9; lvi. 9; lvii.4; Job xv. 30; Gen. xlix. 8; 
nay, even when the first and third members are closely interwoven 

into one sentence, as Ps. xlv. 6. 
A fourth member is in like manner adjoined to three, when they 
are a mere amplification for two: therefore 3 : 1, as 1 Sam. ii. 1. 
(c) Now where, by means of this unequal composition, three 
members come together, no two of which are independent and an 
exactly equal counterpoise to each other, but the three fit easily 
into each other: in such a case, lastly, another short, but impor- 
tant half may, by a new composition, be subjoined to all three. so 
that the equilibrium is restored in this bulky compass, by the fact 
that two unequal compositions correspond to one equal one. The 
following two cases, therefore, are possible: 3: 1, and 3: 2; -_ 
this 
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this is also the utmost limit to which the enlargement of the two 
necessary halves of the verse can be carried. Thus a bcd 
A 


~ ee” 


Be gracious to me, oh God, be gracious to me ! 
for my soul fleeth to thee, 
and I flee under the shadow of thy wings 
until danger be overpast. 


Ps, lvii. 2; xxxi. 20; or ab cd, where the fourth member may 
woe 


powerfully round off the sluggish progress of the first three ; as 


Incline not my heart to a wicked thing, 
to commit acts in iniquity 
with men who do evil ; 
and let me not taste their dainties ! 


Ps. exli. 4; i. 3. Moreover, 2:2:1, Ps. xi. 4: 


Seer 
Jahve is in his holy palace, 
Jahve, in heaven is his throne: 
his eyes behold, 
his eyelids try 
the children of men. 


and 1:2:2, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5; 1 Sam. ii. 10. 


It is easy to conceive that such verses of many members may 
more easily suffer the individual members to be also somewhat 
shorter and lighter in the number of syllables. 

(3.) Lastly, however, we meet here with the very important phe- 
nomenon, that the verse of many members, after it has thus deve- 
loped itself entirely, again assumes perfectly new forms by means of 
contraction and shehdguent. The formation—whicu, when once 
excited, does not rest until it has freely run through the whole 
scale of its powers—has sanctioned a licence by which two such 
members of the ae verse, being two which the sense conjoins more 
closely, may again be compressed into a single larger verse ; so as 
thus to form the perfectly new species of protracted rhythm, by 
which one member contains on an average from ten to eleven syl- 
lables, and therefore exceeds the usual measure by one half, or even 
by more. In this case, then, the freer rhetorical character of the 
verse necessarily becomes more prominent than its genuine singing 
nature ; it is more recitative than song. Nevertheless, this licence 
is—most frequently, at least—immediately limited again by this, 
that the only place which such a protracted member can occupy is 

.the beginning of the verse: therefore, in place of the first two 
members, as if the voice enjoyed so much the freer course at the 
beginning, 
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beginning, where it is not yet exhausted ; a law which the Maso- 
retic accentuation observes throughout, even in the prosaic sentence 
(Hebr. Gram. § 185). After so extended and hurried a member, 
the rhythm is then most beautifully completed in this manner: that 
it again receives, in two ordinary members which together corre- 
spond to that long one, the weight and compass which are requisite 
to the counterpoise, and the whole structure is thus more perfectly 
restored to its equilibrium. Thus 4 ¢ d, as 


Mountains of Gilboa, may no dew, nor rain come on you, and you 
fields of offerings ! 
for there the shield of heroes was stained, 
the shield of Saul, not anointed with oil. 


2 Sam. i. 21; Ps. Ixii. 4, 5, 10, 11; xxxix. 2; xxxii. 4, 6; ii. 
12; iv. 3,9; vi. 3; viii. 2; xix. 14; xx. 7; xxi. 10; xxii. 15; 
xxvil. 5; xxix. 9; xxx. 10; xli. 7; xlv. 9; lv. 13, 20; lvi. 13; 
Ivii. 5, 7; Ixv. 5; Ixxv. 9; Ixxvi. 12; xe. 10; ci. 3; exlii. 5, 8; 
exliii. 8. ‘The symmetrical verse of four members, it is true, often 
approximates very closely to this, as soon as ever a double member 
at the beginning can be divided: but very many instances which 
have here been designated as A instead of a b, do not by any 
means admit such a division; so that, where a closer fusion of two 
sentences manifests itself, it is better to divide them as A e d, and 
to acknowledge generally the existence of this particular species of 
rhythm. It is a much rarer thing for a single and comparatively 
short member c to correspond to this A, as in Ps. xviii. 12 ; xxx. 
8; xli. 10; on the contrary, the second half is so prone to divide 
towards the heavy conclusion, that a member here may be surpris- 
ingly short, as in Ps. xxix. 9. It is, moreover, possible here also, 
according to what has been said above, to have a case like Ac d, 


—— 
as in Ps. exli. 5; or even Ac de, as Ps. xxxix. 13; or Ac de, as 
— —¥ 
Ps. xl. 6.—That this freer structure of verse was only gradually 
introduced, is evinced by the fact that it does not occur at all in 
those in every respect thoroughly rhythmical songs, Exod. xv. and 
Judg. v., which belong to the time before David. But this lighter 
structure, which has rather a tendency to rhetorical diffuseness, is 
found as early as in the Davidic songs, and is actually of common 
occurrence in certain songs of a date subsequent to David, as in 
Ps. Ixii., where it is so peculiarly adapted to the unusually agitated 
diction, and in Ps. xxxii., xxiii., xxvli., XXxi. 

This protracted rhythm is very rarely extended to a second mem- 
ber, as in Ps, xvii. 14: 4 Bde, so that A B may be equivalent 
toabc; toa third at the same time, so that the whole verse con- 

sists 
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sists of A B C, and therefore only exhibits on a larger scale the 
amplification of the structure from ab to abc, as Prov. xxx. 4; 


e_ V—"“- 
Ps. xl. 13.* Such songs belong, according to all other indications 
also, to comparatively late periods. An instance in which this 
rhythm has, in later times, been at length employed in the struc- 
ture of the verse throughout, will be explained below, when we 
treat of the alphabetical songs. 

4. These are the limits of the structure of the verse ; and it is 
now evident that even the longest verse possesses a fixed axis round 
which it revolves, an internal unity which sustains its structure with 
all its possible members. If, then, the coil of thoughts cannot tho- 
roughly unroll itself in a single verse, after its measure is filled up, 
then the following verse may take it up again with new ang, 
without a fresh sentence being commenced, as Ps. xcvi. 12, 13, com- 
pared with xcviii. 8, 9: 

Let the field rejoice, and all that is in it, 
let all trees of the forest be glad 
before Jahve, that he comes, 
that he comes to judge the earth, 
to judge the world in righteousness, 
and peoples in his truth! 


although it is only late poets that trail a sentence into several verses, 
even when the subject is not weighty enough for each single one, 
as in Ps, Ixxxiii. 7,8. In fact, the tissue of a single long sentence 
may even stretch itself through many verses, so that its thread is 
taken up again more loosely at each member, and more firmly at 
each new verse, until it has run out, as in Ps. viii. 4—9. 

Now, as all the verses of such a large coherence of sense, 
although they are perhaps divided into several short sentences, are 
nevertheless more closely interwoven again by means of the sense 
which rules everything: so it is even possible to have a rhythm of 
several verses, by which a member which stands rather isolated in 
the first verse, only becomes genuinely rhythmical by its iteration 
in the following one ; as 

At the brightness before him 
his clouds vanished ; 
— hail and coals of fire! 
and Jahve thunders from heaven, 
- and the Most High utters his voice ; 
— hail and coals of fire ! 





« The verse 1 Sam. ii. 8, which would fall into too large masses, and which yet is 
of considerable antiquity, may perhaps be most appropriately so divided that its last 
_ two members should constitute a separate verse. In Ps. xviii. 3, in like manner, 
when the entire reading is restored in conformity with 2 Sam. xxii., the last two 
members form a verse by themselves. 


where 
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where the repetition of the member at the end of each verse paints 
with beautiful effect the storms of hail and lightning which descend 
without intermission during the tempest: Ps. xvii. 13, sq. ; Is. 
xxxvill. 12, sq.; Lam. i.9, 11 (where a whole verse is interposed) ; 
in like mauner Ps. exliii. 8, 9.™ 

This easy and pliant rhythm is capable of infinite variety gene- 
rally, whenever description or picturesque effect is aimed at, as it 
easily -_ itself to every emotion, and to every animated exhi- 
bition of the internal experience ; which is also the reason why it is 
difficult to give a complete description of all its modifications. 

III. As for the modes in which all these many species and va- 
rieties of structure of the verse are to be employed, and as for the 
occasions on which they are, or are not, suitable, all this depends on 
the different hinds of the poetry, and of the tone of feeling ; and it 
is very evident here, that Hebrew poetry decidedly distinguishes 
also the kinds of poetry of which it is capable, by their form. 

1. The gnomic or sententious rhythm is the one which is abso- 
lutely symmetrical, balanced, and tranquil; it would, in Greek, 
be called isos pu§4ss, and be compared to the dactyle or spondee. 
Externally, it exhibits the primitive pattern of the verse : two mem- 
bers, corresponding to each other as rise and fall, both of the usual 
stunk is, consisting of from seven to eight syllables, on the 
average ; internally, however, as it always stands alone, it is obliged, 
together with this measured compass, to combine much compressed 
fulness and emphatic weight of the sense, so that the two members 
are not so able to express the animated iteration and echo of the 
same sentence, but rather contain a thesis and antithesis, a subject 
and its image. The genuine gnomic sentences of the most flou- 
rishing period of poetry constantly follow this form; it is only 
those of later date that have many members, or trail themselves 
through several verses. Cf. Poet. Biicher, iv. p. 4, sqq. 

2. The lyrical rhythm is the direct opposite of this. In it, the 
exuberant undulating animation and excitement may, on the one 
hand, lead to an amplification and reduplication of the normal 
form, so that the longer and protracted rhythms are produced—the 
verse with three members which do not allow division as 2: 1 (p.311), 
and the composite form 2:2; moreover, the verse with dilated 
members. This very thing, nevertheless, is also the condition 
which renders diminution also possible here—the unusual ebb of 
the diction, or the verse with one member. On the other hand, 





™ Of course, however, this always has its limits. If any one, for instance, were 
to translate the second member of Ps. xc. 5, by ‘in the morning he flourishes like 
the grass,’ that sense could not in any conceivable way be reconciled with the first 
member, and would, therefore, be an utterly unrhythmical interpolation ; but two 
thoughts which are entirely foreign to each other never can continue in the unity of 

averse. Concerning Judg. v. 15, 16, see the translation further on. h 
the 
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the passionate mood and stormy movement of the thoughts may 
disturb the tranquil, simple concord of the members, so that the 
unequal structure of verse, which may be compared to the iambus 
or trochee, intrudes with all its manifold variations, producing a 
disharmony externally, but which must in another way be again 
resolved intrinsically into harmony. To this head belongs the com- 
mon and variously modified disparity in the number of the mem- 
bers of both halves of the verse, such as 2:1, 3:1, 3:2; which 
is, however, again removed by the effort which the shorter half as 
to compass makes to become equivalent in power and effect to the 
longer one. ‘To this, moreover, belongs the rare case, that a mem- 
ber of the usual compass is associated with another which is extra- 
— short and abrupt, so that the deficient space is only filled 
up by a “yo effort, as by a mute suspension of the diction, which 
is suitable for an exclamation, for instance, and in an agony, and 
which produces a wonderful effect : as 


Jahve, my God! 
I cried unto thee, and thou didst heal me. 
or, 
Does then a clean one come from the unclean? 
alas, not one!— — 


Ps. xxx. 3; Job xiv. 4, compared with Ps. viii. 2, 10; xxvi. 1; 
lix. 12. 

All these varieties of the rhythm, however, exert a perfectly free 
influence in every lyrical song, just according as it suits the mood 
of the moment to vary the simple rhythm. The most beautiful 
songs of the flourishing period of poetry suffer, in fact, the verse 
of many members to predominate whenever the diction rises with 
any sublimity ; nevertheless, the standard rhythm still returns in 
each, when the diction flags; and the different kinds of the more 
complex rhythm are employed with equal freedom and ease of va- 
riation, just as they severally accord with the fluctuating hues of 
the mood of emotion, and of the sense of the diction. ‘The late 
alphabetical songs are the first in which the fixed choice of a par- 
ticular versification, a choice, too, made with designed art, esta- 
blishes itself firmly, and maintains itself symmetrically throughout 
all the verses, as will be explained below. 

3. We do not, indeed, find a special dramatic rhythm in the 
Book of Job, because that poem aims at sustaining gnomic tran- 
quillity, and does not, except in certain highly tragic passages,— 
at the end of several speeches, for example—ascend to lyrical agi- 
tation. But we certainly discover a peculiar rhythm in the Song 
.of Songs ; here we have not the elevated poetry of the tragic bus- 
kin, but the freer, more natural exhibition of humble life in its 

words 
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words and acts; now, the only rhythm that is adapted to this end 


is one which is much looser, freer, and broader, and which, on 
suitable occasions, may even pass over altogether into the rheto- 
rical style. For this reason the Song of Songs, indeed, certainly 
observes the above defined laws of all rhythm, so that each verse 
is divided into two halves, and that even the longest verse only 
contains five members: but the members extend to an uncommon 
length ; the contraction of two members into one is common in all 
places of the verse, and A BC, or A Bde occur frequently." 

Another question is, how far these laws are observed in the pro- 
phetical verse, which partakes more of the rhetorical style, and 
which, in truth, gradually lapses even into prose: but the answer 
to it belongs to another place.° 

IV. Together with all these laws and varieties of the rhythm, 
the varying history of the advance and decline of poetry, lastly, also 
exercises in the course of time an influence on its modifications, 
which must be briefly described here in connection. 

In the oldest songs known to us—such as Num. xxi., Ex. xv., 
Jdgs. v.—the rhythm has the most animated movement ; the song of 
Debora in particular is of that peculiar kind, that we fancy we 
hear, in the movement of its members and feet, the beat (the time) 
of the music, nay, the circling dance of the limbs of the singer. 
No verse of later poets comes up, in this respect, to the noble and 
beautiful simplicity and energy of the oldest songs; we feel that 
they stand, in this way too, still nearer to the living origin of He- 
brew poetry. Moreover, the members individually are full of 
dignity and weight, and yet do not exceed the proper compass ; a 
member may occasionally perhaps extend to a somewhat greater 
length, as in Num. xxi. 30*; Exod. xv. 9*; Judgs. v. 12°; but still 
there is no distinct trace of the more artificial species with a long 
protracted first member. 

At the time of David the rhythm assumes its greatest freedom, 
its boldest movement, and its most fixed developement. In lyrical 
poetry the first member may be uncommonly extended, by which 
the peculiar kind of versification described at p. 315, is produced. 
And while the rhythm assumes its greatest freedom in lyrical 
poetry, it soon developes itself in a perfectly different way for gno- 
mic poetry in the plainest and most fixed form. 

As early as about the end of the eighth century, however, its 
copiousness is in many verses sensibly curtailed. As if the gra- 
dual enervation and extinction of the ancient national spirit which 
manifest themselves more and more decidedly after that date, also 





« This has not, indeed, been so distinctly marked in my translation of the year 
1826; the deficiency may, perhaps, be supplied in a future revision. 
° See Ewald’s Propheten des Alten Bundes, i. 49, sq. 
extended 
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extended their paralysing influence to the versification, many a 
verse of this period is very meagre as to sense, and poor in struc- 
ture ; its members shrivel up, for the flood-tide of the diction, of 
the images and thoughts often becomes an ebb. A verse with such 
light and empty members as, 
With an east wind 
which breaks the ships of Tarshish : 


Ps, xlviii. 8; or as, 


He kisses the lips 
who returns a right answer ; 


Prov. xxiv. 26, would not be found in older songs; for the verses 
of one member are of a different character to these, as has been 
explained at p. 318. 

About the same period, indeed, art once more endeavours to 
resist the encroaching decay: that structure of verse is formed 
which we have designated the polished or elegant (pp. 90, 297), 
which neither suffers the members to exceed, nor to fall short of 
the due compass, and which endeavours to introduce a certain neat 
compactness into the rhythm; of which altogether peculiar and 
artificial kind the Book of Job is the largest specimen. This kind 
of structure maintains its ground in several poets until subsequent 
to the Babylonian Exile, and many a beautiful song is written in it. 
Nevertheless, the internal energy could not thus return, and most 
verses of this sort rather incline to the unusually short form. 

After such different kinds of rhythm had arisen, art could now 
at length survey them all, and make a free selection in applying 
each respectively according to any special object. ‘That this was 
actually done, the little book of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, and 
the other alphabetical songs furnish a remarkable evidence. For 
in them we find the three rigidly discriminated main spdcies of 
rhythm—as they were developed in the sixth century —for the first 
time designedly and sedulously carried out with minute accuracy 
throughout all the verses. Otherwise, verses of two or more mem- 
bers, as we have said above, freely alternate in the lyrical song 
just as the sense demands ; it is only in a subordinate degree that 
certain poets are partial to the polished structure of verse, which 
is inclined to be short. But the exceedingly artificial alphabeti- 
cal arrangement of the verses leads those «i devote themselves 


to it also to the definite selection and undeviating observation of a 
more precise versification, and we discover that the three following 
principal kinds of rhythm are here distinguished: 1) the rhythm 
of members of the ordinary compass, whether it be that two, or 
. that four members are arranged together ; 2) that of members of 
longer compass, whether three, or two, such members regu 
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fill the verse ; 3) that of members of the shorter, polished kind. 
See further details below, where we treat of the alphabetical songs. 

Finally, the complete enervation and dissolution of the rhythm is 
displayed in the Book of Ecclesiastes, which in the passages in which 
it moves in poetic elevation of description, or in gnomic sentences, 
still follows the traditionary rhythm, but, where it speaks the lan- 
guage of disquisition and doubt, frees itself from the fetters of the 
ancient poetic form, and suffers the style to lapse into rhetorical 
prose. Thus this in other respects thoroughly poetical book makes, 
as to its form also, a remarkable transition to an entirely different 
developement of literature. 





This is a complete exhibition of tle Hebrew versification, with 
all its many variations and licences. One important conclusion 
may be immediately deduced from it. If the verse of this ancient 
poetry, namely, has continued in this exceedingly great freedom, 
so that the number of the members, and then again the number of 
the syllables in every member, although not without limits, may 
yet, Just as the sense and the emotional mood require, so easily 
vary in almost every place in the course of the song ; then we have 
so much the less reason to look here for a syllabic metre, in the 
sense in which the ancient Indian, Greek, and Latin verses possess 
one. An assumption, which even in itself is improbable and inca- 
pable of proof, is thus discovered, from a new point of view, to be 
false, nay, to be impossible. On the contrary, a very important 
difference now manifests itself between these freer verses and those 
which are fettered by any greater art whatever. For, in ancient He- 
brew, as we have seen, the rhythm is still exclusively dependent on 
the movement of the thoughts, their dance and progress, their pitch 
and harmony: and it is highly probable that this animated dance 
of the thoughts has been the origin of verse-rhythm in every poetry ; 
for we still discern more or less distinct traces of it in the poetries 
of those peoples which have given it upasa law. But the more the 
rhythm of the external eM pervades the verse, so much the 
more difficult is it for the verse to maintain the internal rhythm of 
the thoughts in its primitive force, and so much the more will the 
latter gradually disappear: for the labour and art of the versifica- 
tion then take entirely different directions. When rhyme was 
adopted, it is certain that a great deal of rhythm of thought was 
originally not only possible, but even designed, since what is of 
similar sense is also prone to be of similar sound ; and the ancient 
Arabic rhymes without syllabic metre (Ewald’s Grammatica Ara- 
bica, § 777) prove this very distinctly : nevertheless, even there the 
VOL. I.—NO. IIL. Y external 
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external harmony soon becomes more important and more sought 
after than the internal one. How much more must this be the 
case with a fixed syllabic metre, which on the one hand requires so 
much technical skill in the poet, and on the other, as a finished 
euphony, appears, even by itself, to satisfy the requirements of the 
verse-rhythm so very well, that the internal rhythm of thought 
must retire farther and farther into the back ground, and seem less 
and less necessary. And thus these two primal species of verse- 
rhythm become more and more separate in actual use. For it is 
indeed certain that, with good poets, the true rhythm of thoughts 
is still retained as to its essence: but it no longer continues to be 
the sole law for the whole versification ; the beautiful exterior there 
overlays the interior and spiritual element so much, that the latter 
can no longer move by itself with perfect freedom. 

In modern times, indeed, some persons have assumed the exist- 
ence of a poetic syllabic metre among the ancient Hebrews, or have 
even persuaded themselves that they had discovered it ; but, as it 
is easy to perceive, they only did so because they had not arrived 
at ai exact appreciation of the essential character of ancient He- 
brew poetry, and entertained the mistaken notion that every verse 
among every people must have a syllabic metre. No in any wise 
endurable, or even barely possible, metre has been discovered by 
a single one of all those who considered their search after such a 
thing to have been successful ; nor is any future prosperous issue 
to this search to be expected, for it might, perhaps, be supposed 
that the present text is too corrupted: nevertheless, it cannot be 
so much corrupted as to prevent us from ever once detecting an 
indubitable trace of any one syllabic metre whatever in any place 
at all; it would be easier to conceive that the genuine ancient pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew is lost in the Masoretic punctuation: yet 
even this assumption—which in itself also goes somewhat too far— 
is rendered untenable by the evident absence of verses of proportion- 
ately equal syllabic compass, since symmetry in the external com- 
pass of the verses constitutes the criterion of all ancient syllabic 
metres. In fact, even the few verses which are alphabetically 
arranged (p. 320), which are the most symmetrical as to proportion 
of syllables, are nevertheless still too free in compass for a metre.— 
One might with equal reason look for rhyme in the Old Testament ; 

et it cannot in any place be shown to be the effect of design, and 
is thoroughly foreign to the genius of ancient Hebrew poetry.’ 
Another 





P It would be most natural to suspect the existence of rhyme in mere popular 
songs. The very ancient song of Lamech, in Gen. iv. 23—25, really appears to end 
four times in the rhyme —/; in the similar song in Num. xxi, 27—30, the rhyme —én 
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Another question, however, is this: how are these verses to be 
translated into languages which are not accustomed to conceive 
poetry without a definite metre, and one, therefore, which varies 
according to the different moods of the poet ? One would imagine 
that, in such a language, nothing would sound perfectly like poetry 
but what was in the metres of that language : and thus, between 
the years 1834 and 1836, I made the attempt to combine the 
greatest possible fidelity of rendering with our metres. Neverthe- 
less, such an attempt proves in the end a somewhat thankless toil, 
because then something must still be occasionally sacrificed to fide- 
lity ; and the position of the words easily assumes a greater con- 
straint in the translation than it had in the Hebrew. This greater 
constraint, too, would be much more excusable in artificial poetry, 
such as the Proverbs and the book of Job, than in the oldest and 
freest songs. It does not, however, follow from this, that a trans- 
lation should pay no regard to the compass and quality of the verse- 
members. For, as has been already shown at some length, the 
Hebrew verse is by no means deficient in precise laws as to form, 
nor in distinct application of an art ; a verse-member may not have 
any arbitrary compass, and a verse may not be put together in any 
and every fashion ; nay, there are distinctly different kinds of verses 
and verse-members. He who meditates a translation, should first 
of all know these laws thoroughly, in order to be then better able 
to discriminate what forms in our languages are most correspondent 
to the ancient Hebrew ones. ‘Thus it appears to me that the equi- 
valent, in our languages, to a member of the standard verse, is a 
series of syllables which may at the utmost amount to the iambic 
trimeter, and never fall short of the dimeter; and the estimate 





appears to predominate ; and if, forsooth, we were to give up measuring the verse- 
members by the sense, and merely to measure them by a similarity of sound in 
the rhyme, we might also find the following rhymes in the ancient well-song in 
Num, xxi. 17 sq.:— 
nen Wa 
mp on 
pyy 312 
oniyyiea pons 


But this disruption of the members of the sense is manifestly wrong, because it 
would annihilate the essence of the Hebrew verse; and even with this licence it is 
impossible to find any constant rhyme in any of these three songs. It is also very 
questionable whether any mere suffix, like the —i of the first person singular, could 
form a rhyme at all; at any rate, this would undoubtedly offend against the laws 
of the Arabic rhyme. Thus far, therefore, we have every reason to believe that, in 
the few cases in which two or more members end in similar sounds, it is to be 
ascribed to pure accident, that the sense alone is the dominant principle, and that no 
true rhyme was designed, * 
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of the other species of verse-members should be proportioned 
according to this ratio.9 

Moreover, the correctness of the Masoretic division of verses has 
all this time been taken for granted here throughout : and the entire 
foregoing treatise is, perhaps, its best defence. A different divi- 
sion of verses is indeed found in some ancient translators, as may 
for instance, be seen in the Psalter in the Polyglots ; this chiefly 
depends on the principle of counting every verse-member which can 
easily be separated as to the sense, as a separate verse. But there 
is nothing but a specious appearance of greater simplicity to recom- 
mend this plan; for it totally overlooks the true connections and 
intertwinings, the separations and articulations of the diction. If 
we ask from what source this discrepancy of the numeration has 
arisen, the simplest way is, to suppose that it arose from the formerly 
prevalent manner of writing the verse-members, by the mistaking 
verse-members for verses. 

For it is discovered from certain remains of antiquity, that, in 
the earliest times, the verses were written so as to let each verse- 
member form a line by itself—a plan which is undeniably most in 
accordance with the origin of verse. Here, then, the numeration 
became somewhat doubtful, when it was first attempted to carry it 
out : the question arose, whether they should count by the mem- 
bers, or by the coherence of members—that is, by the verses. 
Several readers counted by members, but lost thereby the much 
more important, the indispensable division of the true verses, which 
the Masoretes have, on the whole, certainly determined correctly, 
although we might occasionally, in some single instances, per- 
haps, question the accuracy of the present text. It is to be 
regretted, however, that—notwithstanding this fixed division of 
verses, and the introduction of the accentuation—the distinct 
division according to members has, from a mere wish to save 
space, been given up in the usual Masoretic manuscripts and 
editions, and is only still retained in a few long pieces con- 





4 With regard to the other principles of a translation: we should first compre: 
hend what, according to the spirit of language generally, is essential or non-essential 
in any particular language, in order to prevent accuracy and fidelity from degene- 
rating into slavery. If, for instance, we were to make the fidelity of a vernacular 
translation of the Old Test. to consist in this, that every stat. constr. should be pre- 
served, and that the pronominal suffixes, which in Hebrew are so little and so easily 
appended, should be constantly expressed by my, thy, &c., the translation would 
sound strange in an unessential part, and, by that very fact, would become more odd 
and unpleasing than is necessary. It is only when we regard essentials—that is, 
the powers by which every language attains the end of perspicuous diction—that 
we are able to make a correspondent exhibition of the sense actually intended 
in any foreign language, without sacrificing in that end its true spiritual 
peculiarities, 
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tained in the prosaical books, as Exod. xv., Deut. xxxii., Judg. v., 
2 Sam. 22.7 

In thus asserting the general correctness of the Masoretic divi- 
sion of verses, however, we only mean this to apply to the division 
which is found in the poetical books properly auine and not to 
that in the songs which are inserted in the historical books. In the 
latter, the Masoretes evidently did not proceed according to exactly 
the same laws: as it is on the whole discoverable, by many indi- 
cations, that the Masoretes who undertook the recension of the 
historical books, are entirely different from those which performed 
that service for the poetical ones. In the historical books, the verse 
of a song is sometimes too long and too disproportionate ; an evi- 
dent example of which occurred above (at p. 316, note). If we 
next turn our attention to the strophes, which, as the ensuing sec- 
tion of this work will show, do undeniably occur in most songs, we 
shall discover that the Masoretic division of verses is not in all 
cases quite exact; as I have elsewhere pointed out in the great 
example of the song in Isa. xiv. 4 —23.* 

If we accurately mark, in the translation, the divisions of a verse 
into its members, there is no reason why we should not go a little 
farther, and also express the relation of those members to each other 
as distinctly as is on the whole possible in writing. The mode in 
which this more delicate distinction of more than two verse-mem- 
bers may be most correctly carried out according to the intention 
of the structure of members itself—supposing any one to wish to 
go so far—has been already exhibited in the particular examples 
cited above. The Masoretic accentuation of the poetic books has 
a similar object in view, only that it follows it out much farther into 
details ; we may also admit that, on the whole and in general, it 
corresponds very well to the structure of members which has, in the 
foregoing pages, been demonstrated out of the verse itself: for it 
too assumes a whole which commonly parts into two halves, and 
which, on extraordinary occasions, may at the utmost be divided 
into three simple or compound ce It, for the most part, tho- 
roughly agrees with the truths which result from the foregoing in- 
quiries: although, in particulars, it must be admitted that it occa- 
sionally does not, perhaps, express the genuine articulations of the 
verse with perfect accuracy. 





* See an essay by Hupfeld, in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken for the year 
1837, which has since been printed in the first fascicle of his Hebrew Grammar. 
* See Propheten des Alten Bundes, ii, 400—403. 
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THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. Bapen Powett, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 





‘O yap Xpioriavicuds od els “lovdaioudy emlorevoey GAAG "lovdaiouds eis Xpiotia- 
vuopdv, as Taoa yAGoou moretoaca eis Gedy cvvhxOn.—Ignatius, ad Magnes. § x. 

‘ For Christianity hath not believed in Judaism, but Judaism in Christianity ;— 
that every tongue having believed in God might sound forth together.’ 





INTRODUCTION. 


AMONG persons —— to receive the Bible as the authentic 
record of what in general they believe is divine Revelation, it is 
remarkable how little attention is commonly given to the obvious 
diversity of nature and purport in those very distinct portions 
of which the sacred volume consists. ‘To any one who does but 
for a moment reflect on the widely remote dates,—the extremely 
diversified character of the contents,—the totally dissimilar cir- 
cumstances and occasions of the composition,—of the several 
writings, it must be obvious how essentially they require to be 
viewed with careful discrimination as to the variety of conditions 
and objects which they evince, if they are to be in an ~— 
rightly understood or applied as they were intended to be. ut 
manifest as these considerations are, and readily admitted when 
simply put before any reader of the most ordinary attainments 
and discernment, it is singular to observe how commonly they 
are practically lost sight of in the too prevalent modes of reading 
and applying Scripture. 

In this point of view it must be allowed a matter of the most 
primary importance, as bearing on the whole purport and design 
of the Bible, to apprehend rightly the general relation, but at the 
same time the characteristic differences of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, the Law and the Gospel, the distinctive character to be 
traced, and the sort of connection actually subsisting between them. 
Nor does this turn on considerations of any nice or critical kind, 
demanding extensive learning to appreciate, or deep study to 
judge of; it implies a mere reference to matters of fact, which 
require but to be indicated to be understood, so that it is the more 
remarkable how commonly they are overlooked. 

Yet on no subject, perhaps, are more confused and unsatisfactory 


- ideas more commonly prevalent; not only among ordinary, care- 


less or formal readers of Scripture, but even among many of better 
information 
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information and more serious religious views, a habit is too general 
of confounding together the contents of all parts of the sacred vo- 
lume, whether of the old or new dispensations, of the Hebrew or 
of the Christian Scriptures, into one promiscuous mass, regarding 
them, as it were, all as one book, or code of religion, and of citing 
detached texts from both, and promiscuously taking precepts and 
institutions, promises and threatenings belonging to peculiar dis- 
pensations, and applying them universally, without regard to times, 
persons, or circumstances. And such a mode of appealing to 
Scripture is sometimes even defended, as evincing a meritorious 
reverence for its divine character, and upheld as a consequence 
from the belief in its inspiration. Yet in whatever sense that 
belief be entertained, adopting even the strictest meaning of the 
term, it surely by no means follows but that inspired authority 
may have a reference to one object and not to another,—a precept 
or declaration may have been addressed to one party or in one age, 
and not designed for another, without any disparagement to its 
divine character. 

From a thoughtless, desultory, or merely formal habit of reading 
the divine Word, it is not surprising that there should result an 
adoption of those low and unworthy notions which prevail so com- 
monly as to the character and genius of the Christian religion ; 
and which especially arise from the confused combination of its 
principles with those of older and less perfect dispensations. 
That such ideas should obtain ready acceptance with the many 
will not surprise those who consider the various causes in different 
ways operating to lower and degrade the exalted purity and sim- 
pheity of the Gospel to the level of the corrupt apprehensions of 

uman nature, especially among the mass of the ignorant and un- 
thinking nominal professors of a belief in its doctrine. 

But it must be a matter of more astonishment that such notions 
should find encouragement with some who panne | look at 
Christianity in a more enlightened sense, and avowed , seek to 
receive it in no blind, formal manner, but in the spirit of its evan- 
gelical purity. Yet such unhappily is the case. And whether from 
mere want of thought on the one hand, or from preconceived theories 
on the other, or even in some cases (we must fear) from more 
mixed motives, so unprepared are men to entertain more distinct 
views, that the very announcement of them is commonly altogether 
startling and even painful to their prepossessions, and especially 
when these questions are found to be mixed up with certain points 
of supposed practical obligation and religious observance, it follows 
that when a more explanatory view of the subject is presented, the 
hearers too generally turn away with impatience, or even with 
disgust and offence. 


Without 
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Without indulging the _ of being able to remove or conciliate 
such opposing feelings in all instances, it will be at least the en- 
deavour, in the following exposition, to avoid giving offence by the 
assumption of a polemical tone ; yet to state the case of Chris- 
tianity as independent of previous dispensations, simply in refer- 
ence to the matter-of-fact, with that plainness which the cause of 
truth demands, according to the tenor of the evidence furnished 
by Scripture, and in the desire to maintain and elucidate the pure 
and enlightening principles of the New Testament, according to 
what appears, at least to the author, their unadulterated and 
evangelical simplicity. 


I. The Primeval Dispensations. 


The general nature, character, and connection of the successive 
divine dispensations recorded in the Bible, as briefly described by 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews (i. 1)—the announcements 
in various measures and ‘ portions,’ and under various ‘ forms’ 
or ‘aspects,’* made in times past to the fathers by the prophets 
—fully accords with what we collect in detail from the writings 
of the Old Testament, and affords the only simple and satisfactory 
clue to the interpretation of them. 

The view presented to us is that of successive revelations, sys- 
tems, covenants, laws, given to different individuals, families, or 
nations, containing gradual, progressive, and partial developements 
of the truth, and intimations of the divine will for their guidance, 
accompanied with peculiar positive institutions, adapted to the 
ideas of the age and the condition of the parties to whom they 
were vouchsafed. 

‘Thus peculiar revelations are represented as having been made, 
—each distinct from the other, though in some instances including 
repetitions, —to Adam,—to Noah,—to Job,—to A braham,—to Isaac 
and Jacob,—to the Israelites, first by Moses, afterwards by a suc- 
cession of prophets—as well as in some instances to other people,— 
as, e. g. to the Ninevites (if the book of Jonah be regarded as his- 
torical) : —while in contradistinction to all these, we are told ‘in these 
last days’ God hath spoken unto us by his Son,’ (2b.) in an uni- 
versal, permanent, and perfect dispensation:—the earlier and 
more partial were not made ‘to us,’ or designed ‘for us.’ 

Yet it is important to trace the history and character of these 
former dispensations, in order more fully to elucidate the distinct 
nature and independence of the last ; and especially to remove 
prevalent misconceptions from a subject, which however plain when 





* This is clearly the force of the original roAvyepds kat roAvtpérws.—Heb. i. 1. 
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ey and rationally considered, has been involved in much 
difficulty from gratuitous and often visionary theories. 

When we consider the very imperfect intimations, often mere 
hints and allusions, given in the Hebrew records, as to these early 
religious institutions and the design of them, as well as the 
obvious and wide differences in the circumstances of those people 
and times from our own, the discerning reader at once sees how 
little they can have been intended to be understood as containing 
any permanent elements of an universal religion, as seems to have 
been sometimes imagined. In the plain terms of the narrative we 
discover nothing of the kind, and in the comment on it which the 
New Testament supplies, we have direct assurance to the contrary. 

In general, we find only that the servants of God in those ages 
were accepted in walking each according to the lights vooshuled 
to him: while in other respects we see peculiar institutions and 
announcements specially adapted to the peculiar ends and purposes 
of the dispensations. ‘Thus we trace from the first the approach 
to God through sacrifices, offerings, and formal services. 

Some infer from the account of the divine rest after the creation, 
that there was a primeval institution of the sabbath, though cer- 
tainly no precept is recorded as having been given to man to keep 
it up. But since from the irreconcileable contradictions disclosed 
by geological discovery, the whole narrative of the six days’ crea- 
tion cannot now be regarded by any competently informed person 
as historical,» the historical character of the distinction conferred 
on the seventh day falls to the ground along with it. Yet even 
without reference to this consideration some of the best commenta- 
tors have regarded the passage as proleptical, or anticipatory. 

Afterwards we find the distinction of clean and unclean animals 
introduced, and the prohibition of eating blood, in the covenant with 
Noah (Gen. ix. 1) of which the sabbath formed no part ; nor can we 
find any indication of it in the history of the other patriarchs: a point 
particularly dwelt upon by the early Christian divines, who adopted 
the belief of the Jews of their age in interpreting their Scriptures.* 
Some have dwelt on the mention of the division of time by weeks* 

in 





b I do not here pretend to enter on the evidence in support of this conclusion. It 
will be found fully discussed in my work, On the Connection of Natural and Divine 
Truth, 1838, and in my article ‘Creation’ in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Bib. Lit. _ 

© Justin Martyr (Dial. c. Trypho, 236, 261) says, ‘ The patriarchs were justified 
before God not keeping sabbeths, and ‘from Abraham originated circumcision 
and from Moses the sabbath,’ &c. Irenzus (iv. 30) and Tertullian (ad Jud. ii. 4) 
both declare that ‘Abraham without circumcision and without observance of 
sabbaths believed in God,’ &c. 

4 The early and general adoption of the division of time into weeks may be 
obviously and rationally derived from the simple consideration that among all rude 
nations the first periodical division of time which obtains is that of lunar — 

while 
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in several parts of the early Mosaic history: yet it by no means 
follows that because the historian adopts a particular mode of 
reckoning, it was therefore used by the people of whom he is 
writing.: but were it so, this would not imply the institution of 
the sabbath. 

In all the early dispensations religious truths are conveyed under 
figures, and obligations enforced by motives, specially adapted to 
the capacities and wants of the parties addressed. ‘Thus temporal 
prospects are always held out as the immediate sanctions: and the 
mode of announcement adopted is always that in which God is 
represented as vouchsafing to enter into a covenant with his crea- 





while those conspicuous phenomena, the phases or quarters of the moon, corre- 
spond to a week nearly enough for the common purposes of such nations. 

The universal prevalence of this division by weeks among eastern nations from 
a very remote period is attested by various ancient writers. Dio Cassius ascribes 
the invention of it to the Egyptians, and assigns the origin of the planetary names 
of the days (Hist. Rom. xxxvii. 18,19). Oldendorf found it in the interior of 
Africa (Jahn, Archeol. Bib., art. ‘ Week’). The Brahmins also have the week 
distinguished by the planetary names’ Life of Galileo, 12 ; Laplace, Précis de l’ Hist. 
d’ Astron. 16). The Peruvians divide lunar months into halves and quarters, 
i.e. weeks, by the phases of the moon, and besides have a period of nine days, the 
approximate third part of a lunation: thus showing the common origin of both 
(Garcilasso, Hist. of the Incas., in Taylor’s Nat. Hist. of Society, i. 291, 292). 

So also the Romans had their ‘ Nundine.’ On the other hand the Mexicans 
have periods of five and of thirteen days, with names to each day (Norman on 
Yucatan, i. 85, and Trans. of American Ethnog. Soc. i, 58). And the week is not 
known to the Chinese, nor to the N. American Indians (Catlin, ii. 234); facts 
opposed to the idea of any universal primitive tradition. 

Allusions to a sanctity ascribed to the seventh day by the early Greek poets, such 
as the éBdoudrn 8 %reita Kathavder iepdy yap of Homer, and like expressions of 
Callimachus, Hesiod, &c., are quoted by Clemens Alexandrin. (Strom. v.), and 
expressly described by him to have been derived from the Jews, with whose scrip- 
tures so many parallelisms are found in the classic authors. 

Generally, however, the universal superstition of the sacredness of the number 7, 
combined with the equally common propensity to attach sanctity to particular 
periods and days, are sufficient elements out of which such ideas would naturally 
take their rise. ° 

Among the ancient Romans festivals were held in honour of Saturn, with a 
reference to commemorating the Saturnian or Golden age, and with this idea it was 
unlawful on the day sacred to Saturn to go out to war (Macrobius, lib. i.; Saturn. 
c. 16), and it was held unlucky to commence a journey or undertake any business : 
a superstition alluded to by Tibullus (Eleg. i. 3, v. 18), ‘ Saturni aut sacram me 
tenuisse diem.’ 

What particular feast is here referred to there is nothing to show. The supposi- 
tion of some of his commentators that it meant the seventh day of the week is wholly 
gratuitous. But if it were so, the idea would be naturally and obviously borrowed 
from the Jews, whose customs, especially the sabbath, are so frequently alluded to 
by the Roman writers ; and, from their wide dispersion, must have been generally 
familiar, as in fact we learn from the boast of Josephus (adv. Ap. ii.) and of 
Philo, that ‘there is no place where the sabbath is not known,’ and the testimony 
of Theophilus Antiochus (lib. ii. ad Arist.) to the same effect, as well as others often 
cited: which show the strict preservation of the observance among the scattered 
Jews; and it may possibly have been conformed to by others, or the occasion laid 
‘ hold of as convenient for other purposes: as, e.g. we are told by Suetonius (lib. 
xxxii.), ‘ Diogenes grammaticus disputare sabbatis Khodi solitus.’ 
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tures :— the form is always that of a stipulation of certain conditions 
to be fulfilled, and certain blessings or punishments to be awarded 
as they are fulfilled or not:—and these conditions, always of a 
precise, formal, positive kind, not implying merely moral obliga- 
tions. The spirit of all these covenants was that of ‘touch not, 
taste not, handle not’ (Col. ii. 21), involving a ground and motive of 
obedience precisely adapted to the very infancy of the human race. 
Such was the very covenant with Adam in Paradise ; ‘eat not of 
the tree—or thou shalt die.’ Nor can it be denied that if the 
sabbath had formed a part of that covenant, it was an institution 
— in keeping with it,—eat not of the tree—keep holy the 
seventh day. The same idea of a covenanted stipulation of positive 
observances, in which sacrifice was the most prominent, charac- 
terizes all the succeeding announcements—from the covenant of 
circumcision with Abraham down to the more detailed and complete 
scheme of the Mosaic Law. 

In these early and imperfect dispensations it is idle to look for 
any great principles of universal moral application, as has been 
sometimes fancied :—for instance, finding authority for capital 
punishment in the precept given to Noah (Gen. ix. 6), or for tithes 
in the example of Melchisedec (Gen. xiv. 20). So far from per- 
ceiving ee for the idea, that because a precept or institu- 
tion was from the beginning, it was therefore designed to be of 
universal and perpetual obligation, on the contrary, we rather see 
in its very antiquity a strong presumption that it was of a nature 
suited and intended only for the earliest stage of the religious 
developement of man. 

But apart from these peculiarities, we trace all along the an- 
nouncement of ‘the promise’ (Gal. iii. 19), which was before the 
covenant, and to which the fathers looked as not transitory. Chris- 
tianity, by fulfilling the promise, supersedes all previous imperfect 
dispensations : itself emphatically a Mew covenant, the very reverse 
of a recurrence to a primitive religion (as fancied by some). The pa- 
triarchs, and especially Abraham, are set forth as examples of faith 
in the promise: and in this respect Christian believers are called 
children of Abraham (Gal. iii. 7): but manifestly not in the sense 
of their retrograding to an older and less perfect state of things : 
the whole tenor of the divine revelations is clearly stamped with 
the character of advance. 


II. The Judaical Law. 


The manifest design of the book of Genesis was not to teach us 
a primitive religion, but to form an introduction to the Law for the 
Jews. 
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Jews. It has been well observed that ‘to understand Genesis we 
must begin with Exodus ;’ from the actual history and circum- 
stances of the people we can best appreciate what their books spoke 
to them.° 

Those events in the previous history are always selected and 
enlarged upon which have a direct reference to points in the sub- 
sequent institutions, or were anticipations of the law, or the rudi- 
ments out of which its ordinances were framed. 

Thus, the narrative of the six days’ creation, first announced in 
the Decalogue, and afterwards amplified in Genesis, as has been 
already observed, can now only be regarded as an adaptation of a 
poetical moon (doubtless already familiar to the Israelites) to 
the purpose of enforcing on them the institution of the Sabbath. 
And in like manner the other institutions of primeval worship 
(already adverted to)—the sacrifices—the distinctions of clean and 
unclean animals—the prohibition of blood—and afterwards the 
appointment of cireumcision—the choice of a peculiar people —the 
promise of Canaan—form the prominent topics, as being the be- 
ginnings of the Mosaic covenant, and approximations towards the 
system of the law. 

The object of the law was declared to be, in the first instance, 
to separate the people of Israel by peculiar marks and badges from 
all other nations, as a people chosen for the high ends and purposes 
of the Divine counsels (see especially Exod. xix. 5 ; xxxi. 13—17 ; 
Deut. xiv. 1 ; xxvi. 16 ; Ezek. xx. 9—12). This was to be effected 
ey by such distinctions as those of circumcision, the prohi- 
bition of intermarriages, or any participation with idolaters ; by 
all their exclusive usages and ceremonies, but em, | by the 
marked singularity of the Sabbath, which, along with the Passover, 
was appointed earlier than the rest of the law, and was — 
cally declared (Exod. xxxi. 16; Ezek. xx. 12; Nehem. ix. 14, &c.) 
to be a distinctive sign between God and the people of Israel, which 
they were always to remember to keep up; a peculiarity further 
evinced by its being always prominently coupled with the sanctity 
of the temple, the new moons and other feasts (Lev. xix. 30; 
Isa. i. 13; Ixvi. 23; Hos. ii. 11; Ezek. xlv. 17), and one of the 
pledges by which the proselyte was to take hold of the covenant 
(Isa. lvi. 6). ‘The directions for the mode of observing it were 
minute and strict; and the precepts always precisely regard the 
observance, not of one day in seven, but of the seventh day of the 





¢ Throughout this discussion I have adopted the received view of the historical 
order of the books of Moses. I am well aware that modern criticism has called it 
in question, but it is not essential to my object to enter on such a point. If those 
‘views are adopted all I advance would follow @ fortiori. 
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week as such, in commemoration of the rest after the Creation,‘ 
though in one respect also it is afterwards urged as reminding 
them of their deliverance out of Egypt (Deut. v. 14). These dis- 
tinctions constituted at once their security and their motives of 
obedience. The law throughout is a series of adaptations to them 
and their national peculiarities. 

Yet it is often spoken of as something general, as ‘a preliminary 
education of the human race,’® but the plain history discloses 
nothing but the training of one single people for a specific purpose. 

We see continued exemplifications of wise adaptation to the 
Jewish national mind in the entire mode of the delivery of the law 
amid terrors, signs, and wonders ; and especially in the oral an- 
nouncement of the Decalogue from Sinai ; while its consignment 
to tables of stone is expressly stated to be for a memorial or 
‘ testimony ’ (Exod. xxxi. 18; xxxiv. 29) to the covenant, of which 
these precepts constituted some of the more primary stipulations. 
And throughout the whole law we trace poe adaptations in the 
form and manner of the precepts and injunctions: all minute and 
literal, not rising to any broad principles, which the Israelites at 
that time would have been incapable of comprehending: 

The distinction adopted by many modern divines between the 
‘ceremonial’ and the ‘moral’ law appears no where in the books 
of Moses. No one portion or code is held out as comprising the 
rules of moral obligation distinct and apart from those of a positive 
nature: such a distinction would have been unintelligible to them ; 
and ‘ the law’ is always spoken of in Scripture as a whole without 
reference to any such classification ; and the obligations of all parts 
of it as of the same kind. 

In particular, what is termed the moral law is certainly in no 
way peculiarly to be identified with the Decalogue. Though 
moral duties are specially enjoined in many places of the law, yet 
the Decalogue certainly does not contain all moral duties even by 
remote implication, and on the widest construction. It totally omits 
many such, as, e. g., beneficence, truth, justice, temperance, control 
of temper and others ; and some moral precepts omitted here are 
introduced in other places. 

Equally in the Decalogue and the rest of the Law, we find 
precepts referring to what are properly moral duties scattered and 
intermixed with those of a positive and formal kind, and in no way 





‘ The Jewish Rabbis have always understood the institution to belong to the 
particular day of the cessation of the Creation, enjoined on the people of Israel, as 
they say, ‘ that they might fasten in their minds the belief that the world had a 
beginning, which is a thread that draws after it all the foundations of the law or 
ep ee of religion’ (Rabbi Levi of Barcelona, quoted by Patrick, on Exod. xix.). 

he same idea occurs in a Jewish form of prayer quoted also by Patrick. 

& See Pusey on Lationalism, i. 156. 
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distinguished from them in authority or importance ; but both 
connected with the peculiarities of the dispensation, expressed in a 
form accompanied with sanctions and enforced by motives, precisely 
adapted to the character and capacity of the people, and such as 
formed part of the exact stipulations of the covenant. 

Their duties were urged more generally in some passages (as, 
e. g., in Deut. xi. 21, 22; iv. 27, &c.), on the consideration of 
national blessings ; in others on more particular grounds, such as 
the motives assigned for filial obedience (Exod. xx. 12) in a long 
life ; the recompense for beneficence and equity (Prov. xix. 17 ; 
Ps. xli. 1; xxxvii. 25, &c.); the appeal to the dread of Divine 
vengeance (Exod. xxiv. 17; Deut. iv. 24; Isa. lxvi. 16; Deut. iv. 
31); and the remembrance of benefits conferred. In general their 
reward was to be found in obedience: to keep the statutes and 
ordinances was to be ‘ their wisdom and their righteousness ;’ and 
the great maxim and promise was, ‘He that doeth these things 
shall live in them’ (Deut. iv. 6; vi. 25; Lev. xviii. 5). 

The law conformed to many points of human infirmity : it offered 
splendid rites and ceremonies to attract popular reverence, and 
wean the people from their proneness to the gross ceremonies of 
idolatry. It indulged the disposition to observe ‘days, and times, 
and seasons’ by the Sabbaths and feasts, and by occasional fasts, 
originally only a symbol of ordinary mourning, but afterwards in- 
vested with a religious character (Isa. lviii. 5; Joel ii. 12). It 
commended avenging and sanguinary zeal, especially in the punish- 
ment of blasphemers ( Lev. xxiv. 14; Deut. xiii. 9). It sanctioned 
the ‘ lex talionis’ (Exod. xxi. 23)—* life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
for tooth’—that most perfect idea of retributive justice to the 
uncivilized mind ; and in general it connected the idea of punish- 
ment with that of vengeance, the most congenial to a barbarous 
apprehension. If it restricted marriages within certain degrees of 
kindred, it at least connived at polygamy ; and allowed a law of 
divorce suited ‘to the hardness of their hearts’ (Matt. xix. 8). 
The law altogether was established with a regard to the infirmity 
and blindness of the people, ‘in consideration to transgressions’ * 
(Gal. iii. 19). 

While it prohibited idolatry, it represented the Deity under 
human similitudes, with human passions and bodily members, as, 
e.g., weary and resting from his work, angry, repenting, and jealous 
of other gods ; and designated more particularly as ‘ Jehovah,’ the 
national God of Israel, &c. It is not one of the least remarkable 
of these anthropomorphisms that (as in former instances) the dis- 





» This appears to me to be the proper force of the adverb xdpw here used by the 
apostle. From its etymology it must be supposed to imply ‘ because of’ in a 
favourable or indulging sense, It seems to correspond to mpds in Matt. xix. 8. 
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closure of the Divine purposes is made under the figure of Jehovah 
entering into a covenant with his people. An idea specially adapted 
to a nation of the lowest moral capacity, all points of duty were 
proposed under the form of precise stipulations (just as in other 
times religious vows, temperance pledges, subscriptions to creeds, 
&c., have been adopted), to keep a stronger hold on those inca- 
pable of higher motives. The immediate appeal to divine sanctions 
sensibly present, and the enforcement of moral duties under the 
form of a positive engagement, were precisely calculated to influence 
those who had no apprehension of pure principles of moral obliga- 
tion, or of a higher spiritual service. 

Again, obedience was to be rewarded and sin to be visited by 
blessings or judgments on the posterity of the offender (Exod. xx. 5) 
—not merely in the sense of the ordinary consequences of good or 
bad conduct in the parents naturally influencing the fortunes of the 
children, but by a peculiar providential interposition. And in con- 
nection with this was another striking peculiarity of the covenant, 
that obedience and disobedience were both regarded as national, 
for which national rewards and judgments were to be awarded ; the 
whole people in the aggregate being represented as possessing a col- 
lective and common responsibility. ‘These peculiarities were ob- 
viously connected with the absence of those higher motives and 
sanctions which would be derived from the doctrine of a future 
state ; which clearly formed no part of the covenant, even if believed 
by some pious and enlightened individuals, and in later times hinted 
at by the prophets. 

The obligations of the law were strongly declared to be perpetual 
(as, e. g., Exod. xxxi. 17; Lev. xvi. 34, xxiv. 8; 2 Kings xvii. 37, 
&e.; Isa. lv. 3) and the covenant everlasting, expressions which 
cannot now be taken literally. 

Its privileges might at all times be extended to strangers by 
their undergoing the initiatory rite. This was in later ages ex- 
tensively realized (see Exod. xii. 48; comp. with Isa. lvi. 6; and 
Deut. xxix. 11). 

The prophecies of the future extension of the Mosaic religion 
might in a first sense apply literally to this extension of proselytism 
—the coming in of remote nations to the Jewish church and wor- 
ship, resorting to its temple, adopting its rites and offerings, and 
keeping its festivals and sabbaths: as we know was in fact largely 
fulfilled before the introduction of the Gospel (Isa. lvi. 3; Ixvi. 
11, 12, 19-23; Micah iv. 1; Zech. viii. 21; Amos ix. 11; comp. 
Acts ii. 5, &e.). 

These predictions are, however, also pyres interpreted of 
the spread of the Gospel and the glories of the spiritual Zion. If 


so, all the particulars in the description must be interpreted by the 
same 
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same analogy ; if Israel and the temple be metaphorical, then the 
sacrifices, new moons, and sabbaths must be so likewise ; if these 
latter are taken literally we can only understand the whole literally, 
or we violate all rules of interpretation and analogy. 

The precision and formality of the Jaw were in some degree ex- 
tended and spiritualized by the prophets. 'The words of Ezekiel 
(xviii. 3) have been understood as positively abrogating the 
punishment of the — for the sins of the father; and Isaiah 
(i. 13, &e.) strongly decries the sacrifices and sabbaths. They 
also gave intimations that the law was to come to an end, or rather 
to be superseded by a better and more spiritual covenant (Isa. ii. 
2; Jerem. xxxi. 31; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Mal. iv. 2-6). Malachi, 
the last, connects the two dispensations—looking backwards to 
Moses and forwards to Christ and his forerunner. 

John the Baptist was the minister of an intermediate or pre- 
paratory dispensation. He accordingly recognised all existing 
obligations, but reproved hypocrisy and formality, and urged re- 

entance and its practical fruits (Luke iii. 10-14; Matt. iii. 7). 
Je more especially announced the kingdom of heaven as at hand, 
and pointed to Jesus as ‘the Christ,’ ‘the Larib of God’ who 
should bring it in (John i. 27, 29), and ‘take away the sin of the 
world.’ 


III. The Teaching of Christ. 


In the teaching of Jesus we find no repeal of an old dispensation 
to introduce a new; but a gradual method of preparation by 
spiritual instruction for a better system. 

ee soe ministry on earth the kingdom of heaven was still 
only ‘at hand’ and ‘to come’ (Mark i. 15; Matt. vi. 10). Serious 
misconceptions often arise from applying his instructions without 
remembering that he was himself emphatically ‘made under the 
law’ (Gal. iv. 4), and addressing those under it as still in force. 

‘To the Jews in general he inculcated moral and spiritual duties ; 
not any change in existing grounds and principles, but reform in 
practice. He censured severely the hypocrisy and ostentation of 
the Pharisees and their followers ; their excessive minuteness even 
in matters ordained, and their ‘making of none effect’ the divine 
law by human additions (Mark vii. 13). Yet he offered no dis- 
paragement to the lawas such. While he insisted on its weightier 
matters, he would not have its lesser points neglected (Matt. xxiii. 
23). He enlarged its spirit, yet acknowledged its letter as the 
rule still in force on the Jews. His own example was emphatic. 
His plain declaration implies none of those refined distinctions 
which have been sometimes drawn as to the meaning of the terms 

. ‘destroy’ and ‘fulfil’ (Matt. v.17); to quiet the apprehensions of 
the 
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the Jews as to his having a design hostile to the law and the 
prophets, he assures them that the very aim of his life was to obey 
it in every particular, ‘to fulfil,’ in their phrase, ‘ all righteousness’ 
(Matt. ii. 15). And so his Jewish followers were exhorted to 
‘keep the commandments’ if they ‘would enter into life’ (Matt. 
xix. 17); and doing so, they were ‘not far from the kingdom of 
God’ (Mark xii. 34), though not yet in it. Not the least of the 
commandments was to be broken; no part of its force to fail 
during that age or dispensation (Matt. v. 18). 

Thus far in general: in more special instances we find him up- 
holding the aut ority of the existing Church and its teachers, and 
the appeal to its tribunals (Matt. xxiii. 1; xviii. 17). He recog- 
nized the Mosaic law of marriage and divorce, and though he 
limited the latter more strictly (Matt. xix. 8), it was to repress the 
gross abuse of it which then prevailed ; and this only under an 
express reference to what was the original design of the institution 
from the authority of the books of Moses. 

He referred to fasting as an existing rite under the law, though 
sternly reproving the hypocritical and ostentatious performance of 
it (Matt. vi. 18; comp. ta. lviii. 5). In the same terms he cen- 
sured formality and ostentation in almsgiving and prayer (Matt. 
vi. 1-5); and taught that offerings at the altar were not to be 
omitted, though reconciliation was of more importance (Matt. v. 23). 

He pentioatnig and repeatedly reproved the Pharisaical morose- 
ness in the observance of the Sabbath : himself a cures on 
it, and vindicated works of charity and necessity (Matt. xii. 1) ; 
yet only by such arguments and examples as the Jewish teachers 
themselves allowed and their own Scriptures afforded authority 
for. But he did not in any way modify or abolish it, or substitute 
any other for it, though he fully asserted his power to do so; and 
expressly urged upon them the consideration that it was made for 
‘the man’! (7. e. those to whom it was appointed) and not ‘the 
man’ for it; as an institution of a permanent kind connected with 
the moral ends of man’s being; adapted to the parties for whom 
it was designed, but having nothing in its nature of unchangeable 
or rar obligation to which mankind were to conform. 

e defeated insidious questions by an appeal to the law itself, 
‘ what is written ?’ (Luke x. 26 ; Mark x. 3, ete.) ; and taking oc- 
casion from a point disputed among them, he enforced the two great 
commandments (Matt. xxii. 37 ; comp. with Deut. vi. 5; Lev. xix. 18; 
Matt. vii. 12; Tobit iv. 15) as the sum of the law and the prophets, 
and in general urged obedience on the very principle and promise 
of the law itself—‘ do this, and thou shalt live’ (Luke x. 28 ; Rom. 





i This is clearly the force of the original (Mark ii. 27) ‘ 3a Tdv GvOpwrov.’ 
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x. 3: Gal. iii, 12; comp. with Lev. xviii. 5; Ezek. xx. 11; Ne- 
hem. ix. 29). 

He took the Decalogue as the text of his instructions to the 
Jews (Mark x. 19; Matt. v. 21, etc. ; xix. 16, etc.); and made 
many enlargements upon it: giving them new precepts expressly 
in addition to it, and not as unfolding anything already contained 
or implied in it, and expressly contrasting his own teaching with what 
‘was said of old.’ But we find no modification or — of the 
law, no repeal of one part and retaining another, as is often imagined. 

Christ’s teaching during his ministry was plainly but preliminary 
and preparatory to the establishment of the new dispensation. 
His general discourses were simply practical, yet with an ob- 
vious peculiarity of adaptation to the ideas of the Jewish people. 
‘The mysteries of the kingdom’ were veiled in parables to the 
multitude, explained to the disciples in private, and understood 
only by those who ‘ had ears to hear’ (Matt. xiii. 9-17). During 
his ministry ‘the kingdom of heaven suffered violence’ (Matt. xi. 
12), the more enlightened partially understood it, and the strong in 
spirit forced an entrance. 

He pointed to the necessity of a new beginning from first prin- 
ciples (Matt. ix. 17; xviii. 1), for becoming as little children ; 
holding out the prospect of a progressive enlightenment (John viii. 
31), urging the Jews especially to search their own scriptures 
(John vy. 39), (those in which ye think ye have eternal life) in sup- 
port of his claims, and insisting especially on a new and higher ‘re- 
generation’ than that acknowledged by the rabbis (John iii. 3). 

He repeatedly declared his mission to be only to the House of 
Israel. In some few instances, indeed, Gentiles came to him ; but 
no distinct instruction was given, except in the one remarkable case 
of the woman of Samaria, which is peculiarly important as being 
the only distinct reference in Christ’s teaching to the new dispen- 
sation as extending to the Gentiles, and the termination of the old 
with respect to the Jews (John iv, 21). 

According to the whole system disclosed in the New Testament 
it is clear that Christ’s kingdom could not properly begin till after 
his death and resurrection (Luke xxiv. 46). Its extension to all 
nations, though more than once hinted at in his discourses (Matt. 
viii. 11; John x. 16, etc.), and indirectly figured out in several of 
the parables, was not positively announced till the final charge was 
given to the apostles (Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 16; Luke xxiv. 
47; Acts i. 8). 


IV. The Teaching of the Apostles. 


_ The preaching of the Apostles in the first instance was confined 
to Jews and proselytes, who continued under the law and in the 
worship 
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— of the synagogue, simply adding the belief in Jesus as the 
Messiah, and joining in Christian communion. 

The Apostles themselves conformed to the law in all particu- 
lars, even St. Paul, while he claimed the liberty of doing other- 
wise and St. Peter was reproached with inconsistency in deviating 
from it even in one point Crcts xxi. 24; Gal. ii. 11). 

The first great step was the announcement of the abolition of 
the separation between Jew and Gentile ; commenced in the com- 
mission to Peter to convert Cornelius (Acts x. 34). Yet in fact 
Christianity was long confined chiefly to Jews or proselytes, or 
Gentile converts from among those who had previously in some 
degree conformed to the law. In addressing such parties the ap- 
peal would be naturally made to the Old Testament as furnishing 
proofs of Christianity. 

Of the preaching to the Samaritans nothing is recorded, but it 
was doubtless accordant with the words of Christ to the Samaritan 
woman, and could involve little reference to Jewish obligations. 

When purely Gentiles, or heathens, were addressed, there is no 
evidence or instance of any reference being made to Old Testa- 
ment authority ; to the law as preliminary to the Gospel, or to any 
— primitive religion, as to a sort of prior, but forgotten, 
obligation. ‘The appeal was (in all the few cases recorded) to the 
natural evidences of one God, to the moral law of conscience, and 
then directly to the fact of Christ’s resurrection and its conse- 
quences. Such was the tenor of St. Paul's discourse at Lystra 
and at Athens (Acts xvii. 22 ; xiv. 17), and such the purport of 
his whole elaborate argument in the beginning of the Epistle to 
the Romans (Rom. i. 18; ii. 14, ete.), where he positively and 
pointedly makes his appeal to the Gentiles not on the ground of 
the revealed law, but solely on that of natural reason and con- 
science. And just as he referred the Jews to their scriptures, so 
to enforce his argument with authorities to the heathen, he quotes 
their own poets (Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. xv. 33; Tit. i. 12). 

The omission of any reference to previous obligations (which, if 
they had existed, were certainly unknown) is emphatic. Any sup- 
posed universal law given to the Patriarchs would clearly have re- 
quired to be revived, but no intimation or even allusion of the kind 
is to be found in the records of the Apostolic teaching. Such a 
reference, for example, was manifestly requisite for any revival of 
a primeval sabbath, had it been contemplated ; but it is needless 
to say no such intimation can be found. The only allusion to the 
subject at all is addressed to the Hebrews (Heb. iv. 4), and the turn 
of the allusion is figurative and obviously quite different. 

The very natural belief of the Jews, that the Gentiles were in- 
capable of justification except through conformity to the — 
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of circumcision, at a very early period led to attempts to impose 
the law on Gentile converts (Acts xv. 1-28), until the Apostolic de- 
cree finally settled the question, in which certain observances only 
are retained and prescribed, described as sce ‘ necessary ’ 
from the circumstances of the times: the omission of all others, as 
meats, sabbaths, etc., is emphatic, as well as the absence of any 
recognition whether generally of the Law as such, or of any pri- 
vious dispensation, or of any part of it, or an enlarged or modified 
view of its precepts to be made the rule of Christian obedience. 
But so inveterate were the prepossessions of the Jews that later 
attempts of this kind were continually made, which called forth 
the special censures of St. Paul, and the strongest arguments 
against these notions so destructive to the real spirit of the Gospel, 
such as form the main purport of his Epistles to the Galatians and 
Colossians, of material portions of those to the Romans, and the 
second to the Corinthians (as, e.g. 2 Cor. iii., ete.), and of scat- 
tered declarations in nearly all. 

Hence the expression Christian ‘liberty’ obviously applies only 
by way of contrast to the particular instance of Judaizing, while 
the assurance ‘ye are not under the law, but under grace’ (the 
necessity for which arose solely from the same cause) is most care- 
fully guarded against any such misapplication as would sanction 
sin, any tendency to the preposterous doctrine of antinomianism 
(Rom. vi. 1, 14). No such language need have been used with 
respect to Gentile converts but for such attempts at enslaving 
them. ‘The Apostle addressed distinctly both those ‘under the 
law ’—the Jews—and those ‘not under the law’—the Gentiles ; 
the former generally were still under it, though they might have 
been released from it. But the latter could not be released from 
that to which they had never been subject. To say that they were 
Sree from the law of the Hebrews was indeed true, but superfluous ; 
they needed not to be told so; what was to bring them under it ? 
certainly not the Gospel. 

The strong feeling of the Jews with respect to the distinction of 
circumcision appears, however, very reasonable ; it was not a 
mere national prejudice, but arose purely out of the belief in the 
Divine authority of the covenant, and to them seemed to involve 
all the other obligations of the law, not to be abrogated without 
the loss of that distinction. Hence the difficulty of the argument 
with them. It is however conducted with consummate skill by the 
Apostle, directing his reasoning with admirable effect, so as at once 
to bear on the case of the Gentiles, and with equal force on that 
of the Jews, in a way which, tey must acknowledge as conclusive 

_ on their own principles (as ff’ Rom. xi. 13, etc.). 

He maintained himself a compliance with the ordinances yet 

subsisting : 
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subsisting : ‘to the Jews he became a Jew,’ as ‘ under the law; 
to the Gentiles as ‘ without the law’ (1 Cor. ix. 20): but this was 
no deceptive assumption, since he actually was in one sense both. 

The distinction of meats, clean or unclean, of days to be kept 
holy or not, remained actually in force to the Jewish Christians 
until their convictions became sufficiently enlightened to see the 
abolition of those distinctions. To the Gentile it was equally clear 
that they were not obligatory on him, while his service was a spi- 
ritual one in faith. In sabbaths and meats each might judge for 
himself (Rom. xiv. 5, 6); there was no moral immutable obliga- 
tion, but neither was to judge the other. Both acting in faith 
were exhorted to mutual charity, a line of conduct pre-eminentl 
recommended by the Apostle’s own example (1 Cor. x. 23; viii. 
13, ete.). But there was no compromise of essential truths ; we 
cannot but be struck with the contrast of the Apostle’s liberality 
of sentiment, with his strenuous assertion of Christian freedom. 
‘ Christ crucified’ (1 Cor. i. 25) was preached alike to Jew and 
Greek, the Author of Salvation equally to those under the law, 
and those without it (Rom. xv. 8, 9). 

To both parties it was argued that they stood equally condemned 
in the sight of God. The Gentiles were expressly shown to be in 
this state of condemnation from their own moral depravity, not 
from any sentence of a covenant which their remote forefathers 
had broken, as some have fancied. Setting aside the total unrea- 
sonableness of such an imagination, nothing can be more clear or 
positive than the argument of St. Paul that they stood condemned 
expressly without any such revealed law, and solely by their viola- 
tion of the law of conscience, written by natural light in their hearts 
(Rom. ii. 15). Still less were they to be awakened by any terrors 
of the law of Sinai given to the Jews. 

On the other hand, the Jew stood condemned because he had 
transgressed the law of revelation, which he acknowledged to be 
holy, and just, and good, and in which he believed himself justified. 
St. Paul therefore expressly argues that he was not only not jus- 
tified but positively condemned by that very law in which he trusted 
and made his boast, which ‘he approved’ and ‘served with his 
mind ;’ yet in truth, ‘with his flesh he served sin’ (Rom. vii. 
25, etc.).* The difficulty was to convince the Jew, that he stood 
condemned by his own law: that ‘by it he had the knowledge of 
ad that ‘the strength of sin was the law,’ but the victory in 

hrist. 

Both being thus alike under condemnation, though by different 





* Such at least appears to me to be the real and plain tenor of this chapter, so 
often imagined difficult to rescue from the eager grasp of the Antinomian. 
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laws, it followed that both were to be accepted and justified on an- 
other, a new, and common ground: that of faith in Jesus Christ ; 
and the grand point thus was, that the line of separation was re- 
moved; all distinctions were merged and lost in the greater 
privilege now conferred by the Gospel, ‘of the twain was made 
one new man’ (Eph. ii. 11-22; 1 Cor. vii. 19; Gal. vi. 15; Col. 
iii. 11), Christ was to be all and in all. 

Christ redeemed the Jews ‘ from the curse of the law’ (Gal. 
iii, 15; iv. 3); the Gentile ‘ from all iniquity’ (Tit. ii. 14). Both 
were called to repentance and faith, but on different grounds ; both 
led, though by different ways, to moral duties; to the Jew 
obedience was ‘ the fulfilment of the law’ (Gal. v. 14; Rom. xiii. 
8), ‘the end of the commandment’ (1 Tim. i. 5), ‘the pure ser- 
vice’ (James i. 27 [@pnoxeia]), ‘the royal law according to the 
Scripture’ (James il. 8); to the Gentile without any such re- 
ference it was simply ‘the things just, and pure, and true’ (Phil. 
iv. 3), in aceordance with the natural moral sense; to ‘live so- 
berly, righteously, and godly’ (Tit. ii. 12); to walk ‘honestly’ 
(Rom. xiii. 13): but all this based on the high and peculiar mo- 
tives of Christian faith. 

To the Jews the grounds of Christian obligation were often 
represented and enforced by analogies drawn from the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘Thus the Gospel itself is by analogy, and with especial 
reference to the words of the prophets, called a covenant (Heb. 
viii. 6, comp. Jerem. xxxi. 31): not implying that there was really 
any covenant, but only that it stood in the same relation to Christ- 
ians as the covenant did to the Jews ; since it is expressly distin- 
guished (indeed the whole argument of the Apostle turns on the 
distinction, Gal. iii. 18)™ as not really a covenant, BUT A FREE 
PROMISE AND GIFT; not the act or deed of two parties as a com- 
pact, but of one as a gift or a testament. : 

The Jew was to be brought gradually to see his deliverance 
from the ‘ bondage’ (Gal. iv. 25; 2 Cor. iii. 6—14; Heb. xii. 18) 
of Sinai, effected by his increasing faith and knowledge, supported 
by the arguments from Abraham (Gal. iii. 6; Rom. iv. 1), and the 
prophets (Hab. ii. 9; Heb. vii. 18); ‘the law being his school- 
master to bring him to Christ’ (Gal. iii. 24). The law ceased 
at no one time, but to each individual as his belief and enlighten- 
ment progressively emancipated him (Rom. xiv. 1—6)." It was 
never formally rescinded: it died a natural death. 





™ The obscurity of the passage is admitted; but what I have here stated appears 
to me to be the real tenor of it, though fully aware of the existence of difference of 
opinion among commentators. 

= The Rabbis held that distinctions of meats and even the law itself were to cease 
‘when the Messiah came, as also the sabbath, arguing expressly from Isa. \xvi. 23 
(R. Samuel, in Talmud, in titulo Nidr. Cited by Grotius de Ver. v. 9, 10). 
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Wherever the cessation of the law is spoken of, it is as a whole, 
without reference to moral or ceremonial, letter or spirit. We find 
no such distinction as that ‘the law, as being of Moses, was abro- 

ated, yet, as the law of the Spirit, still binding ;° the language of 
t. Paul is utterly opposed to any such idea. 

But if all this had been otherwise, it would little concern us ; 
the law should be contemplated as a national and local, rather than 
as a temporary dispensation ; for, had it not been temporary, it 
would still have been restricted to one people ; the Gentiles would 
have had no part or concern in its continuance (unless as becom- 
ing proselytes to it), nor had they in its cessation. Christianity as 
addressed to the Gentiles was not founded on Judaism :? nor does 
it imply any substitution of one obligation for another: it stands 
simply on its own ground : the essential character of its institu- 
tions is independent. Its few observances were in fact at first 
adopted along with those of Mosaism—by the churches ‘ of the cir- 
cumcision, who formed so large a part of the early Christian 
community. 

From this circumstance the teaching of the Apostles would 
necessarily exhibit a large infusion of Judaical ideas; and we 
aceunilnghy find them introducing a multitude of adaptations of 
passages from the Old Testament ; besides maxims and proverbial: 
sayings (e. g. Rom. xii. 20 ; James v. 20; 1 Pet. iv. 8) and forms 
of expression, habitual among the Jews, which sometimes, mistaken 
for original sentiments, lead to serious misconceptions. ‘Their 
reasonings would naturally be built upon opinions currently 
received, and on appeals to the Jewish Scriptures, of undeniable 
force to those who recognized its authority ; and the introduction 
of analogies and applications of the incidents and language of the 
Old Testament (e. g. Rom. vii. 1; Eph. vi. 1; 1 Pet. iii. 10; 1 Tim. 
v.18) for the instruction of converts who could only be convinced 
through such associations of the new truths with the old. 

It is in this way only that the Apostle Paul sanctions any use 
of the Old Testament Scriptures ; as in the practical and typical 
accommodation of passages to points of Christian instruction (Rom. 
xv. 4; 1 Cor. x. 1, &.). It was thus that even to Timothy the 
Old Testament was still to be ‘ profitable,’ but only when applied 


© See Life of Dr. Arnold, i. 355. 

P See the whole paragraph in Ignatius (partially quoted at the beginning of this 
essay) for an eloquent exposition of this idea. It includes a passage which, as I 
think most unnecessarily, has been the subject of so much discussion as supposed 
to allude to the Lord’s day, but it appears to me that the simple sense of «upiacn (wn 
is ‘ the Lord’s life,” which was to become the pattern of the spiritual life of those 
Jewish converts who saw their emancipation from the law, and therefore lived 
unnér caBBatl(ovres,—GAAd Kata aunt (whv (Gvres. See my art. ‘ Lorp’s Day,’ 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
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‘through faith in Jesus Christ’ (2 Tim. iii. 15). And thus St. 
Peter (the very Apostle of the circumcision) commends the use of 
the ad rt writings, only as preparatory and auxiliary to the 
Gospel (2 Pet. i. 19). 

The more we consider the nature of the precise points of analogy 
dwelt upon, the more we perceive the independent spiritual cha- 
racteristics of the Gospel to which they point; as in the typical 
application of the temple to the body of Christ, and thence to the 
community of Christians (1 Cor. iil. 16); of Jerusalem to that 
which is 2 aa (Gal. iv. 26; Heb. xii. 22); the laver to regenera- 
tion (Tit. iii. 5, Aovredv; Exod. xxx. 18, &c.); the altar and 
sacrifices primarily to the death of Christ (Heb. xiii. 10; x. 1, 
&c.); and thence in a lower sense to almsgiving (Heb. xiii. 16 ; 
Phil. iv. 18) to praise; to the reasonable service of Christians 
(Rom. xii. 1; Heb. xi. 20); the priesthood primarily to the person 
and office of Christ, though, in a secondary sense, to all Christians 
(1 Pet. ii. 9); circumcision to purity of heart (Deut. x. 16; xxx. 6; 
Jer. iv. 4; Rom. ii. 29; Col. ii. 11); the anointing to grace (1 
John ii. 20) ; the sabbath to the rest reserved for the faithful (Heb. 
iv.9). In after-times the same desire of adaptation without apos- 
tolic warrant and carried often to extravagant lengths, led toa 
larger use of the Old Testament among Christian writers, and the 
spirit of allegorizing and evangelizing all parts of it. The apostles’ 
arguments and representations misunderstood from want of consi- 
deration of the circumstances, and appeals ‘ad hominem’ taken 
positively, in modern times have become subjects of endless mistake 
and confusion. 

But in the Apostles’ teaching we find no dependence recognized 
of the one system on the other ; no such idea as that of a trans- 
Serence of Old Testament ordinances to Christianity ; or the fulfil- 
ment of one in the other: for example, we find no appeal to the 
Old Testament for the basis of marriage, the reference of St. Paul 
(Eph. v. 31; 1 Cor. vii. 2) to the primeval precepts being made 
only incidentally, and the Christian institution essentially grounded 
on a different principle ; we perceive no carrying on of the priest- 
hood in the Christian ministry (which was derived from the officers 
of the synagogue, not of the temple); no continuation of sacrifices 
in the Leite supper, or of the sabbath in the Lord’s day (chari- 
table collections were made on the first day of the week? (1 Cor. 





4 See Vitringa, De Synagogé, of which valuable work an excellent abridged 
translation has been published by the Rev. J. L. Bernard. London, 1842. 

* Cocceius, quoted by Vitringa, says, ‘this was ordained on the first day of the 
week, as being regarded non ut festum sed ut épydomov.’ See Bernard’s Vitringa, 
pp. 75 and 167. . 
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xvi. 2), gaa because it was not the sabbath, on which they 
were unlawful. 

Yet, from a misconception of points of analogy in such cases, 
often directly at variance with the express words of the Apostles, 
opinions have prevailed on these and the like points tending not 
a little to perplex and impair the simplicity of the Gospel. 

All the essentially Christian institutions were independent and 
simple. We must carefully distinguish from the more essential 
and permanent, some minor ordinances of a purely temporary and 
occasional character, which certainly bear a more formal appear- 
ance ; but were evidently adopted for the sake of peace and union, 
and especially for the great objects of mutually conciliating the 
Jewish and Gentile converts, or from a wish not abruptly to violate 
existing customs ; as, ¢.g., the injunctions in the apostolic decree 
(Acts xv.), already referred to; and some of those given by St. 
Paul to the church at Corinth (as throughout 1 Cor. v., vi., and 
vii.), and to Timothy (1 Tim. v., &c.). 

The same may be said of the practice of fasting (see Acts xiii. 
2); there does not exist a single precept or hint for its general 
adoption by Christians, much less is there any sanction for other 
ascetic observances, which soon claimed an availing merit utterly 
at variance with the spirit of the Gospel. So far as they had begun 
to prevail, they met with unequivocal censure (Col. ii. 18—23; 1 
Tim. iv. 3, 8) from St. Paul. Of other institutions of Christian 
worship, very little can be collected from the New Testament. At 
first the disciples met daily for prayer and communion (Acts ii. 
26). In one instance afterwards it may be implied that they as- 
sembled peculiarly on the first day of the week (Acts xx. 7) ; and in 
the latest period of the New Testament age ‘the Lord’s day’ is 
spoken of once, but wholly without explanation® (Rev. i. 10). 

The soma and form of Church government were borrowed 
directly from the synagogues, which were actually the churches of 
the Jewish converts. Certain peculiar regulations also were con- 
nected with the extraordinary gifts (Mark xvi. 17), as temporal 
visitations (1 Cor. xi. 30, &c.), and the power of inflicting them 
(1 Cor. v. 5), and the anointing of the sick (James v. 14, comp. 
with Mark xvi. 18, and vi. 13). 

Christianity, as indeed it is hardly conceivable should have 
been otherwise, was at first communicated and established in the 
way of adaptation in its outward form to existing ideas and condi- 
tions. Thus it won its way at first according to the economic dis- 

ensations of divine grace ; while its spiritual essence asserted its 
internal influence over the disciple who had the capacity to receive 





* See art. ‘ Lorp’s Day,’ as before. . 
it; 
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it; and under whatever outward aspect, the words of Christ were 
verified, ‘ the kingdom of heaven is within you.’ 


V. Subsequent Views of the Law and the Gospel. 


The tendency to engraft Judaism in a greater or less degree on 
Christianity in the early church, the steps by which such a system 
advanced and gained ground, and the extent to which it was car- 
ried, are not difficult to trace or toexplain. But the peculiar turn 
which has been given to somewhat similar ideas in modern times 
is, apparently, much less easy to justify or account for on any 
rational principles. 

The constant appeals of the Apostles to the Old Testament in 
their arguments with the Jews were doubtless of the most primary 
importance and convincing cogency with those they addressed ; to 
the Gentiles they would not have been so; yet the peculiar 
character and result of the appeal was, no doubt, felt to be precisely 
that of valuable testimony extorted from an adverse party, and 
brought to support our cause, and therefore, in constantly exhibit- 
ing which a sort of triumph is felt. 

ence the more general introduction in the early church, even 
among the Gentiles, of the Old Testament Scriptures, and the 
prominence given to them, which continued by custom long after 
the original occasion had ceased. 

But, for the Gentile converts, with the broad distinction between 
themselves and the Jewish churches before their eyes, this reference 
to the Jewish Scriptures could not by possibility degenerate into 
such inconsistent notions of their ap Fcation as would suppose 
Gentile Christians brought under the obligations of the old 
precepts. 

Without direct Judaizing, however, the gradual adoption of 
some Judaical forms in Christian worship naturally arose out of 
the synagogal model on which all the first churches were framed. 
And it would not be a matter of surprise if, occasionally, Judaical 
ideas should have been thus mixed up with Christian doctrines, 
institutions, and practices, even to a greater degree than we find 
was the case. 

The Jewish converts continued, along with their other peculia- 
rities, to observe the sabbath, which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
the Gentiles did not. From an early period it seems probable that 
both Jewish and Gentile churches had — to hold religious 
assemblies on the first day of the week. But it is from Justin 
Martyr‘ (a. p. 140) that we first learn the regular establishment 





_ * Justin. Apol. i. §67. For other authorities on this point the reader is referred 
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to my article, ‘ Lorp’s Day,’ in Kitto’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. 
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of this practice, as well as its professed ground and object; as 
being the day on which the work of creation was begun, and on 
which also the new spiritual creation was commenced by the resur- 
rection of Christ. Other writers" adopt more fanciful. analogies, 
referring to the Mosaic creation ; yet, always distinctly such as to 
exclude all idea of any reference to a primitive sabbath (had they 
believed in it), which would have been an entire confusion of ideas 
between the day of the commencement of the creation and that of 
its cessation. 

In the course of the first few centuries many corruptions 
had crept in; and we then for the first time trace some in- 
creasing precision in the observance of the Lord’s day, upheld 
in certain expressions of Tertullian* (a.p. 200), Dionysius of 
Corinth (somewhat later), Clement of Alexandria, Hilary,* and 
others. 

These writers speak of the Lord’s day in conjunction with the 
sabbath, but always in the way of contrast, and as obviously distinct 
institutions. And doubtless, with the view of conciliating the 
Judaizing churches it was that the celebration of both days was 
afieuerte enjoined, both in the so-called apostolic constitutions * 
(a forge of the fourth century), and by Constantine,” who first 
[secon gr business on the Lord’s day, with a special exception in 
avour of the labours of agriculture. The Council of Laodicea,* 
however, took an opposite tone, and censured the sabbath, while 
it enjoined the Lord’s day. 

But though a certain kind of assimilation between the two insti- 
tutions was carried further by some later writers, yet neither was 
the observance itself pushed to the extent which has since been 
sometimes contended for ; nor was it possible for that confusion 
of ideas between the two institutions to arise which in modern 
times has occasionally prevailed; and still less was such a notion 





« In the spurious Epistle of Barnabas (which, as generally allowed a forgery of 
the second or third centuries, may be taken as evidence of views then held) the 
writer makes out a comparison of the six days of the Creation with six ages of the 
world, followed by a seventh of rest under the Gospel, to which is to succeed an 
eighth of final triumph, and ‘ therefore,’ he adds, ‘ we keep the eighth day with joy, 
on which also Jesus rose from the dead.’ (Ep. i. 15.) 

* De Orat. § 23. 

y Strom. vii. 744. 

* Comm, in Psalm. prol. 

* Apost. Const. vii. 24. a : 

» Euseb. iv. de Vit. Const. 18. See also Jortin’s Remarks, iii, 326. A singular 
exemplification of the continuance of this twofold observance, carried out even to 
a great degree of rigour, and preserved to modern times, has been presented in the 
discovery by Major Harris of an ancient Judaized Christian Church in the interior 
of Ethiopia. Something similar has also been noticed by Mr. Grant among the 
Nestorians in Armenia. 

© Counc. of Laodicea, can, xxix. 
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as that of any transfer of the obligations of the one to the other, or 
pn. in the day, ever conceived.4 

own to later times we trace some remains of the observance of 
the sabbath in the solemnization of Saturday as the eve or vigil of 
the Lord’s day. 

The constant reference to the Old Testament law on the part of 
the Jewish converts not unnaturally led to the disposition to find 
for it at least some sort of allegorical application to the Gentiles. 
Thus guided, possibly, by the figurative language of the Apostle 
(Heb. iv. 4), and the fondness for what they termed evangelizing 
the Old Testament, some of the fathers adopted the idea of a me- 
taphorical interpretation of the fourth commandment (where, of 
course, the literal sense could not apply) in the case of Gentile 
converts, as meaning the perpetual service of a Christian life.° 

More generally, the practice of introducing even thus indirectly 
the sanctions of the Old Testament in later times began to assume 
the character of a more direct habitual acknowledgment of its 
authority. And in the earlier stage of the Reformation some more 
precise theories of this kind found ready support in the extravagant 
notions of the literal applications of Scripture into which the violent 
reaction of opinions carried a portion of the reformers; involving 
very peculiar notions of what was termed ‘the moral law’ of the 
Old Testament, and the obligation of the sabbath as a chief point 
and instance of it: a phrase, the very use of which betrays some 
confusion of thought, and has been at the root of all the popular 
errors on the subject. 

The main outline of the theory seems to have been this: it was 
held that the Old Testament, and more especially the Decalogue, 
was designed to convey a revelation of the moral law to all man- 
kind ; that this law, without reference to any anterior distinctions 
of natural morality or the like, derives its whole force and‘ obliga- 
tion from the sole will of God positively declared, and is to be 
found specially summed up in these precise commandments ; that 
all men are really subject to it even though in ignorance of it, 
whether Jews or Gentiles; but all, even when endeavouring to 
live by it, are in a state of bondage and stand condemned by it : 
from this bondage and condemnation the Gospel by grace and 





4 Yet so inveterate has this absurd idea become in the minds of modern divines, 
that even so acute and independent a writer as Bishop Warburton, arguing too 
expressly against the sabbatists, speaks incidentally of ‘a change in the ay having 
been made by the primitive church,’ which it most assuredly never was (Div. Leg. 
iv. 34, note). 

© Thus Justin Martyr (Dial. cum Trypho, 229) says, ‘ ZaBBari(ew judas 6 kawds 
véuds Siamavrds €0édc.’ And later, to the same effect, Augustine (Ep. 119) 
_ observes, ‘Inter omnia decem precepta solum ibi quod de sabbato positum est 

figurate observandum precipitur.’ if 
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faith releases them, and they are then free from the law of works, 
and enjoy ‘ Christian liberty.’ And there are not wanting some 
who pushed this idea still further, and would in fact make this 
freedom involve a release from the obligations of morality ; which 
is indeed no more than a direct consequence, if moral obligations 
are derived from no other source than those positive command- 
ments. Such was the consistent theory of antinomianism, a theory 
which might appear startling to those not versed in theological 
systems, but which received obvious proof from the literal appli- 
cation of Scripture texts. 

But against such tenets of legal and sabbatical formalism, 
Luther, with his accustomed masterly grasp of the breadth and 
depth of evangelical principles, most strenuously contended,’ as did 
also Calvin,® especially denouncing the notion of the moral obli- 
gation of the sabbath as one of the ‘ follies of false prophets’ (nuge 
pseudo-prophetarum), more forcibly still in his French version, 
as ‘mensonges des faux docteurs.’ 

Calvin also appears once to have had an intention of fixing the 
day of Christian worship on Thursday, as he said ‘ to evince 
Christian liberty ;? and in a similar spirit Tindal says, ‘We 
are lords of the sabbath and may change it to Monday or any 
other day, or appoint every tenth day, or two days in a week, as 
we find it expedient." The idea of changing a divine institution, 
if obligatory at all, still shows some of the common confusion 
prevailing in the Reformer’s mind. 

The complete doctrine of an identification of the Lord’s day 
with the sabbath seems to have been first formally propounded by 
Dr. Bound (1595)—a divine of great authority among the Puri- 
tans—from whom it was adopted by the Westminster Assembly 
in their Confession, and thence has Lasaid a recognized tenet of 
the Scottish and other Presbyterian communions in Great Britain 
and America, though as wholly unknown to the continental Pro- 
testants as to the old unreformed Church. 

In later times this idea has been variously modified. Some, 
acting up to the commandment in strictness, consistently keep holy 
the seventh day of the week. Many adopt the distinction of the 
Jewish sabbath, though we can find but one sabbath mentioned 
in the Bible, or speak of the Christian sabbath—an institution 
wholly without warrant in the Christian Scriptures. Some turn 
away from all such distinctions as mere questions of words and 
names. It is indeed wholly unimportant by what name we choose 
to designate any thing ; but it is important that we are not misled 
by the name to mistake the thing. 





f Comm. on Gal. iv. 8—11. 8 Instit. ii. ¢. 8, § 28—34. 
» Reply to Sir T, More. See Morer on Lord’s-day, 216. 
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It is however a tenet no where inculcated in the authorized for- 
mularies of the Church of England. The Decalogue introduced 
into the Communion Service is of course to be fairly interpreted 
by the Catechism ; where the explanation of the fourth command- 
ment is simply, ‘to serve God truly all the days of my life,’ and 
that such a continual service is the only Christian sabbath accords 
with the ideas of the Fathers before referred to. 

It is true, among the divines' of most approved reputation in 
the English Church there has been all along a division of opinion 
on the subject, not unmixed probably with the continued struggle 
between the Puritanizing and the Catholicizing extremes of the 
Reformation. They nearly all, however, even those most opposed 
to the puritanical views, more or less seem intent rather on en- 
deavouring to moderate between opposing opinions and attempting 
a middle path of compromise, than on grasping firmly the broad 
principle and maintaining a clear consistency in their own views. 

With many the plea of utility prevails: they allege that the 
restraints of the law are still requisite for the many: that ‘ a pre- 
paratory discipline is as needful now as formerly :* that the terrors 
of the law are necessary to prepare men for the mercies of the 
Gospel. Yet in the case of a divine appointment, what right have 
we to model its application according to our ideas of the necessity 
of the case, or our conceptions of utility? Again, it is often ela- 
borately argued on the other hand, that such or such institutions 
are in their nature ceremonial, or would be burdensome or im- 
racticable for general adoption, and on that account are to be be- 

ieved not generally obligatory. 

But the real question is, supposing they were not so, were they 
intended to apply to us? Ina question of divine obligation it is 
not the supposed excellence of an institution which would make it 
obligatory, any more than its inconvenience or inutility would 
annul it were it really enjoined. 

Many who argue in support of the abrogation of the law in fact 
take unnecessary trouble to prove the abolition of obligations of 
which they have not shown the existence. Others, contending for 
the repeal of some parts of the law, labour to defend the exceptions 
before they have established the rule. The onus probandi lies 
on those who would impose the obligation, not on those who con- 
tend that it never existed. 

It might be thought that the great natural principles of right 
and wrong evinced by reason would be too plain to admit of mis- 





' For some valuable remarks, as well as copious quotations from divines of 
eminence, see a tract entitled, Sunday Railway Travelling, or the History and 
' Nature of the Sabbath, &c., by Edinensis, Edinb. 1847. 

k See Pusey on Rationalism, i. 134. 
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apprehension or question. Yet when the reference is made to 
such principles of moral sense implanted in our nature, there are 
many who _ to such a view of moral obligation as carnal and 
unevangelical. 

It is however on all hands admitted that when we turn to the 
pages of the New Testament, in point of fact all duties which can 
come under the denomination of moral, on any theory, are dis- 
tinctly included and laid down even in literal precepts, (though 
certainly nowhere exhibited in any one code or summary,) but 
much more, implied and involved in the whole spirit and tenor 
of the doctrine of Christ and the Apostles. This then to all par- 
ties may suffice to furnish a simple unassailable basis of Christian 
moral obligation. 

It is no doubt true also that some of the same moral duties 
(though by no means all of them) were enjoined in particular pre- 
cepts of the Mosaic law and the prophetical books. 

ut those who receive the Gospel simply as the universal reve- 
lation of God’s will, will surely acknowledge the obligation of those 
duties not because they may be found prescribed in the Old Testament, 
but because they form part of the spirit and principles of the New. 

On any intelligible view of the principles of moral obligation, it 
is perfectly clear that a precept to consecrate any portion of time 
is in its nature a positive not a moral injunction: that on no moral 
grounds can we regard one day as more sacred than another ; and 
practical reasons for devoting set portions of time to religious pur- 
poses cannot apply to one seventh more than to any other portion 
of time. If so, just in the same way it might be argued, e. g. 
cleanliness is a virtue; hence the ablutions and purifications of 
the law are moral precepts perpetually binding. 

But though there is no foundation for Sabbatism in natural mo- 
rality, yet there is a deep-seated one in natural formalism. No 
moral or religious benefits, however, can justify a corruption of 
Christianity or the encouragement of superstition. 

The plea of civil and social benefits derivable from such obser- 
vances has been the favourite argument with many who take up 
the question rather on the ground of external policy than of reli- 
gious truth,—and especially as maintaining a convenient hold on 
the minds of the multitude, which they are desirous to secure even 
by legislative coercion. In a word their Sabbatism is precisely 
that of the legislators and philosophers of the heathen world who 
by the very same arguments upheld their religious festivals.™ 


™ Thus Seneca speaks of the practice of all legislators to enjoin public festivals 
and periods of relaxation as essential to the good of the state (De Trang. Anim.); and 
Plato, carrying the matter higher, says, ‘the ew pitying mankind born to painful 
labour, appointed for an ease and cessation of their toils the recurrence of festival 





seasons observed to the gods’ (De Leg. ii. 787.) 
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Nor can we fail to trace precisely the same spirit in the Jewish 
Rabbis, who well knowing human nature, avowed the maxim, 
doubtless most acceptable to the many—‘ the sabbath weigheth 
against all the commandments.” 

Such, however, are the views which, in one form or another, have 
become very general among our countrymen, who under the nar- 
row prepossessions of an exclusive education (in which the Deca- 
logue, in its letter, wholly unexplained, too often forms the main 
odlabens instruction), are commonly surprised and scandalized 
when they find in other Christian countries those tenets wholl 
unknown in which they have been kept studiously blindfolded by 
religious teachers, many of whom, too, know better. 

Increased intercourse and information, however, it may be hoped 
is now opening the eyes of many to the peculiarly national preju- 
dices on these subjects ; an object to which nothing seems more 
likely to contribute than attention to the simple matter of fact 
view of the whole question here attempted to be followed up. 


Conclusion. 


To recapitulate and conclude :—‘ God spake in times past in 
sundry portions and under divers forms to the fathers ;’ but ‘ in 
these last days unto us by his Son.’ All the divine declarations 
are to be understood according to their manifest purpose and with 
reference to the parties addressed. It may be true that ‘ God 
spake these words,’ but not therefore To us. Our concern is not 
with what was at first, but with what has been revealed ‘ in these 
last days.’ The Old Testament is to us nothing, except as ap- 
plied in the New. Temporary dispensations have passed away, 
and with national dispensations we have no concern. We Gentiles 
are ‘not under the law,’ not because it has been abolished, but 
because to us it never existed. ‘The New Testament does not 
bring us under the Old. If we were not ‘ under grace,’ we should 
only be under nature, not the law. 

Meats and days, ordinances and sabbaths, if primeval, have 
ceased ; if Judaical, are national. To introduce such observances 
under the plea of utility and policy is to disparage Divine autho- 
rity. Expediency is not to be set up against truth. Our sole 
rule must be that of Gospel truth: to adopt any other is to pre- 
tend to know more of the will of God than is revealed in the dios. 
= Christianity recognizes the universal and eternal moral law ; 

ut exalts and enlarges it, and sets it on a firmer basis. Distinc- 
tions of days have no connection with morality ; under the Gospel 
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no one day is more holy than another; its service is a perpetual 
one, ‘ in spirit and in truth.’ 

Christianity is not the religion of Moses, nor of Abraham, nor 
of Adam, but something far better. To mix it with extraneous 
additions, even from those dispensations, is to pervert its very 
nature and object, which is to supersede and crown them all ;—to 
impair its efficacy by engrafting on it an unevangelic formalism 
most alien from its spirit ;—to lay it open to the attacks of the ob- 
jector, and give the strongest handle to scepticism. And to instil 
such principles in education in these times is but to lay the train 
for a fearful re-action ; when, on the contrary, it ought to be the 
more peculiar endeavour of every sincere and enlightened advocate 
of the Gospel to vindicate its spiritual and rational character, and 
the practical simplicity of its principles,—at once the source of its 
power,—the test of its truth,—and the ground of its stability and 
perpetuity.™ 








BAUR’S COMMENTARY ON AMOS." 


A Review. Translated from the German by the Rev. B. P. Pratren. 


Tue work of Dr. Baur on the Prophecy of Amos is to be hailed 
with great satisfaction, if only on this simple ground, that the 
author, as his preface alone shows, very well knows what the 
present state of biblical scholarship demands from an interpreter 
of the Old Testament; and still more, because he possesses all 





™ As one of the subjects discussed in this article—the observance of the Sabbath— 
is of very peculiar interest, we think it right to intimate that we are in possession of 
an article in support of the existing obligation of that institution, which we hope to 
insert in the next number of the ‘ Journal.’ 

« The title of the work here noticed is Der Prophet’ Amos erklirt, that is, 
The Prophet Amos explained. By Dr. Gustav Baur, Licentiate and Repetent (now 
Extraordinary Professor) of Evangelical Theology in the University of Giessen. 
Giessen, 1847, pp. x. 425. The present article is a review of this work which 
appeared in the Theologisches Litteraturblatt for June 14, 1847, and which we 
have had translated as affording a clear statement of the elucidations which 
Dr. Baur has given of the many difficult texts which the book of Amos contains. 
As English readers are exceedingly apt to confound foreigners bearing the same 
name and engaged in similar pursuits, it is well to observe that the author of this 
work is not the celebrated neological professor at Tiibingen, but a promising young 
theologian of Giessen, for whom it is safe to prophesy great distinction in biblical 
literature. About five years since he was introduced to our own notice by Professor 
Credner, of the same University, as a young friend and pupil of high attainments, 
from whom he hoped much; and he then became one of the contributors to the 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, in which capacity alone he is as yet known in 
this country. As our object is to give what we take to be a fair report upon the 
book, we omit the introductory remarks of the reviewer, which, however suited to 
the circumstances of German biblical scholarship, would hardly be understood 
here.—EpirTor. 
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the knowledge and qualifications requisite for accomplishing his 
task effectually. Dr. Baur, as his work sufficiently evinces, is a 
promising young scholar, who has pursued various and solid 
studies, and acquired very competent knowledge in languages, 
antiquities, and history; he discovers therewith a rare tact for 
exposition, an esthetic imagination, and poetic sensibility; he 
knows how to describe in a fresh, lively, and attractive manner ; 
and has moreover the faculty of seietalian clearly and pro- 
foundly the meaning of the Old Testament prophetic system in 
general, as well as in particular, and its position in the religion 
of the world, and of presenting it to the understanding of his 
readers ; in short, he is a man who has truly a call to enter the 
ranks of Old Testament interpreters. We hope to be able fully 
to establish this judgment which we have formed of him, by a more 
precise examination of his valuable book. 

Our author, according to his preface, considers it a demand of 
the present day, that an expositor, after he has attempted first, as 
Ewald in particular has done, to carry the results of a lively and 
correct apprehension of the Old Testament into the entire range 
of the treatment of that book, should then direct his scientific 
operations to the several parts; and in particular it appears to 
him the duty of the commencing scholar, not to begin at once with 
the most general, but rather in the particular to learn the general, 
and in this way to advance to a true and lively generality. These 
views, to which we readily give our consent, have occasioned the 
author to make a single book the subject of a work; he has 
selected a prophet, because it appears to him on the whole (and 
most justly) that the first sure foundation for the knowledge of 
Israelitism must be sought in the prophets ; and the prophet Amos, 
because, now that his predecessor Joel among the Minor Prophets 
has had most labour bestowed upon him, this one seemed to have 
about the first claim to more precise regard, and because he, as the 
first representative of a new period in the developement of the pro- 
phetic system, is of especial importance to a knowledge of the nature 
and progress of the prophetic operations. In order, however, to un- 
derstand the prophet in connection with the general system, as a 
member of which he came on the stage, and thus to have a lively 
understanding of him, the author wished to try in an introduction 
to present clearly the relation of the prophet to the nature and 
progress of the prophetic system, to the historical circumstances of 
his time, as well as his personal relations ; and, to attain this object, 
he has prefixed to the translation and exposition an extensive in- 
troduction, of 162 pages, which we regard as not the least impor- 

‘tant portion of the book, but rather as a very valuable contribu- 
tion to a correct knowledge of the nature and history of the 
prophetic 
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prophetic system in general and in particular. It is divided into 
six sections. 

The first section treats of ‘the nature of prophetism as a phe- 
nomenon necessarily, and even exclusively, belonging to Israelitism. 
The name Israelitism is selected by the author, after the example 
of Ewald (who also writes a history of the people of Israel, 
not of the Hebrews or Jews), to designate the peculiar internal 
character ( Wesen) of the people, from its first origin, through the 
time of its independent vigour, down to its present dispersion. 
When it is necessary to distinguish the separately existing and 
— kingdoms, he uses the appellations employed in the Old 
‘Testament, ‘ kingdom of Ephraim,’ and ‘ kingdom of Judah.’ The 
business of the Israelitish prophets, according to our author, was 
to establish, maintain, and foster correct views of religion among 
their people. The absolute need of such men is plain from the 
fact, that of all pree-Christian religions the Israelitish alone was a 
revealed one, 7. e. one which originated in consequence of the 
labours of distinguished personages, who in the department of the 
religious life exerted a creative power ; whilst in his opinion that is 
a natural religion which only forms a particular aspect of the 
general natural popular froe. Racine of the nation to which it 
belongs. Now, as the Israelitish religion owed its foundation to 
two celebrated personages, Abraham and Moses, so also could its 
maintenance not succeed in the way of natural national develope- 
ment ; for natural inclination led the Israelites towards idolatry ; 
but it was only possible by means of personages the business of whose 
life it was to maintain and foster the pure y metre And thus, 
according to our author, the prophets are ‘those Israelites who, 
themselves pervaded with the higher religious principle that was 
brought to bear by Abraham and Moses, sought to implant it in the 
natural life of their countrymen.’ The Old-Testament prophetism 
therefore is essentially distinct from the Greek mantic art. To 
the Greeks, God is not the pure Spirit, to whose holy will man is 
to subject his own emotions ; in their gods are found the powers of 
nature, the natural relations of mankind, the egoistic emotions of 
the heart itself. The inspiration of the Greek seers does not con- 
sist in this, that the divine law is freely apprehended by the human 
spirit, and in holy zeal more widely disseminated ; it is not an 
effect of the Divine Spirit absolute in power ; in consequence of the 
imperfect idea of God possessed by the Greeks, there rather still 
cleaves to the revelation of God, according to their representation, 
human chance and caprice. The Greek soothsaying (Mantik) is 
therefore connected with certain places and times, and with certain 
families ; it is prepared for by particular outward means, castiga- 
tions, &e. ; its utterances relate not to the general spiritual inte- 
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rests, but to the distinct affairs of the external life ; and the mantis 
feels himself, as it were, seized upon by some perfectly irresistible 
external force, which robs him of his consciousness. The prophets, 
on the contrary, do not excite themselves by external means ; their 
power rests on the inward appropriation of divine truth; they do 
not predict individual casual occurrences; their prophecies refer 
to the developement of the future in accordance with eternal divine 
laws in general ; and, when they maintain that they are announcing 
the word of God, the divine spirit has taken possession of them in 
the form of inspiration, and overruled their individual spirit, but 
not destroyed it; all their discourses and actions rather wear the 
complexion of their individuality. The author, in speaking of this 
topic, justly observes, that the extatic state in which the Old Tes- 
tament informs us some of the prophets were (and from which 
principally Hengstenberg would derive a proof ‘that in the 
prophetic state the entire individual sensible life was reduced to a 
passive conduct,—that the individual acting of the prophet was then 
quite taken away, so that he appeared as an instrument of the 
divine spirit, destitute of consciousness and will’), occurs only in 
the most ancient times of the prophetic office, and is properly only 
the remains of heathenism not completely stripped off. In many 
respects, on the contrary, as scholars will of eer oA have ob- 
served, the comparison instituted by Baur agrees with that at- 
tempted by Knobel in his Prophetismus, although in the former 
many things are more profoundly conceived. 

After what has been observed on the nature of a revealed 
religion, and the necessity of prophets in it, it might appear (so our 
author himself objects) that under Christianity also it was neces- 
sary that prophets should arise. In some respects this is certainly 
correct, but more properly speaking only in so far as Christianity 
also needs men who make it their proper vocation to maintain and 
foster the Christian principle. But as a finished revelation, Chris- 
tianity does not require the acting by means of the stormy power 
of external deeds, or of captivating discourses, springing imme- 
diately from excited feeling, in the form of warning or threatening, 
but only of the peaceful power of persuasive teaching; and the 
proper field, therefore, for the prophetic activities, is the revelation 
that has already prepared the way for them; with the entrance of 
Christianity into the world, the mission of the prophets was com- 
pleted.—At the end of this first section the author knows how to 
characterise admirably the distinction between the theocracy and 
hierarchy, as well as the distinction between prophets and proper 

ets. 

The second section contemplates ‘prophetism in its historical 
developement.’ In prophetism different periods are to be distin- 
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guished. Just as distinct movements of the proper Israelitish life 
discover themselves, so the first traces of prophetism also appear. 
Abraham is called a prophet ; with more propriety Moses obtains 
this name ; yet he is essentially distinguished from the other pro- 
phets by this, that he first gave the a but the possibility of 
pro hets in the proper sense is indicated by him. In the age of 

oshua and of the Judges, the external circumstances were not 
favourable to prophetic action, and it therefore appeared only in 
quite isolated instances, principally in women (Miriam, Deborah). 
With new vigorous power and perfect clearness Samuel first 
again apprehends the Israelitish principle ; he is the first proper 
prophet, and, as he at the same time calls forth the schools of the 
prophets, the founder of the proper prophetism. To meet the cir- 
cumstances of the time, it would devolve on Samuel to order the 
external life of the people according to the principles of the Law ; 
and his prophetism is therefore chiefly a prophetism of action, a 
designation which holds good of all the first period of the develope- 
ment of prophetism. In this period the prophets are principally 
active in external employments; they speed restlessly through the 
land, urge with impetuosity to obedience, and the word earnestly 
uttered for establishing a clear inner conviction, is nothing more 
than the modest accompaniment of powerful external action. 
The prophetic employment, therefore, often ss into the priestly ; 
has less for its aim to teach men more profoundly to recognise or 
apprehend the full interior contents of the fundamental ideas of 
Israelitism ; exhibits no prophecy in its higher peculiar sense ; the 
prophets, rather, still digress sometimes into external soothsaying ; 
nay, as they have not yet themselves internally appropriated the 
truth, but feel themselves rather seized upon externally by a divine 
power, they sometimes border on the unconscious states of the 
Greek wavreis. Under David, the man after God’s own heart, there 
was no longer any occasion for the vigilant superintendence and 
incessant activity of the prophets, and under his reign, therefore, 
their operations retreat more from view. Yet even under him 
Gad and Nathan are mentioned as prophets, and in the instance 
of the latter the authority of the prophet is clearly apparent, to 
which the king implicitly submits. Under Solomon, too, no pro- 
phet arises, as Ahijah, till the king introduces into Jerusalem the 
idolatry of the neighbouring nations. After his death, when Jero- 
boam established an impure worship of Jehovah, the labours of the 
prophets are conspicuous principally in the northern kingdom ; 
and when at length Ahab and Jezebel begin to introduce the wor- 
ship of Baal, the times of Samuel are renewed, bands of prophets 
again appear, and Elijah and Elisha labour with impetuous ar- 
dour. In the southern kingdom, on the contrary, where the worship 
of Jehovah on the whole maintained its predominance, the prophets 
appeared 
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appeared from time to time only as separate individuals, warning or 
admonishing; and it was only a fearful devastation by locusts, which 
befel Judah under king Joash, about 870, that occasioned the pro- 
phet Joel to appear before his people, with doleful lamentation for 
the divine judgment and earnest preaching of repentance, and, 
when the calamity was removed, with the expression of the most 
elevated hope.— With Joel begins the transition to a new period 
of prophetism, which our author very suitably designates as the 
period of the free, living word. 'The apostasy of which the kings 
of Judah also were guilty, and the indifference of the people, had 
shown that the adoption of the worship of Jehovah was n many 
respects merely external; at the same time the people had gradu- 
ally assumed a greater degree of independence, and no longer 
yielded to the prophetic word sych implicit submission ; the kings 
especially were not inclined, in the prosecution of their political 
aims, to allow themselves to be obstructed by the religious consi- 
derations propounded to them by the prophets. But these circum- 
stances would necessarily call on the prophets to be concerned, 
not only for the external introduction of the worship of Jehovah, 
but principally for the inward appropriation of divine truth. Now, 
therefore, the restless, and in some respects violent, activity of the 
prophets disappears; they no longer need external power ; they 
accordingly appear no longer in troops, but only as individuals : 
now also the connection between the priestly and prophetic interest 
has attained its end. Moreover, the representations and views 
of the prophets now become more spiritual and universal. ‘The 
external supports, on which the Israelites ground their claims to 
divine complacency, are presented in their nothingness; their 
nationality does not establish such a claim—even heathens may 
become participators of salvation ; external observance of the law 
does not give it, but the piety of the heart alone ; and the demands 
for this are the more urgent, the longer the advent of the expected 
happy time is delayed ; in the picture of that happy time, more- 
over, peace and inward communion with God form more essential 
features than external power and glory. Amos is the most beau- 
tiful type of the peculiar nature of this period ; Jsaiah the most 
powerful ; Jeremiah forms the conclusion of this period, and at the 
same time marks the transition to a new one.—When the attempt 
made by Josiah to restore the pure worship of Jehovah found such 
general acceptance, that now the warning tone of the prophets 
seemed less necessary, and when under his successors Judea was 
so dependent on the Chaldeans that the exertions of the prophets 
seemed useless, the prophets retreated more from public view, and 
the period of the living word was succeeded by the period of pro- 
| phetic authorship. Distinct traces of it are found in Jeremiah and 
Habakkuk. As the main representative of it Ezekiel may _ 
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cited. With this period, which begins and ends with the captivity, 
the successive developement of prophetism has reached its termina- 
tion; what comes after is merely feeble echo or artificial restora- 
tion. Only during the oppression of the people under the Syrian 
kings does the author of the book of Daniel try once more to 
awaken the slumbering spirit of prophecy.» The last of the true 
prophets was John the Baptist. 

The third and fourth sections of the Introduction treat of ‘the 
personal relations of Amos, his age, and the historical circumstances 
under which his utterances originated.’ The geographical investiga- 
tion respecting the situation of Tekoa, the birth-place of Amos, is 
conducted with caution and profundity, and in particular with 
careful attention to the results obtained by Robinson’s travels and 
researches. As to the person of Amos, the author does not take 
him to be a herdsman, but, according to the etymology of the word 
‘tP)3, a sheep-breeder ; nor for a hired shepherd, but a possessor 
of flocks. Yet he justly thinks that he must nevertheless not ascribe 
any great wealth to him, as he thinks his poverty shown by his 
cultivation of sycamores. In regard to the age of the prophet, he 
agrees with his predecessors, that his appearance is to be fixed 
about the year 790 B.c., and is moreover of opinion that Amos 
knew and regarded the oracle of Joel, and in particular that he 
aimed to demonstrate the continuous validity of Joel’s utterances. 
The author knows how to delineate the circumstances of the times 
of Amos in a very clear and vigorous manner, and in particular 
he institutes very thorough inquiries about the nations neighbouring 
to the Israelites. His remarks on the Damascene Syrians and the 
Philistines particularly deserve honourable mention, because they 
not only happily refute many a prevalent opinion, but here and 
there even open up quite new points of view. Thus, the author 
endeavours to support with new arguments the view already main- 
tained by Hitzig, that the Philistines were of Semitic origin, and 
to maintain against Ewald, that this people did not, as he supposes, 
migrate into Canaan in the period of the Judges, but as early as 
the time of the patriarchs, but that they only =_— a firm footing 
on a small strip of coast between Egypt and Gaza. 

The fifth and sixth sections treat of ‘the origin, plan, and lite- 
rary character of Amos, the use made of the work in the Old Testa- 
ment, its canonicity, its text, and its exposition.’ A part of the 
work, according to chap. vii. 11, sqq., indubitably owes its origin 








b From this it appears that this author is of the opinion of Dr. Arnold and others, 
that the greater part of the book of Daniel was a comparatively late work, of the 
time of the Maccabees, This notion appears to us to have been triumphantly re- 
futed by Hengstenberg in his Dissertation on the Genuineness of Daniel, for a very 
faithful translation of which the English theological student is under much obliga- 
tion to Mr. Pratten, the translator of the present article-—Ep1ror. 
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to the appearing of the prophet at Bethel, and the proper germ of 
it seems to lie in what he there uttered; and this germ clearly 
enough appears to consist of the series of visions contained in 
chaps. vii.-ix. On his return home the prophet committed the word 
he had spoken to writing, and gave to his declarations, since he 
designed them now for a wider circle, a further amplification. In 
the work of the prophet our author recognizes four principal divi- 
sions. The first part, chaps. i.-ii., contains menaces of punishment, 
first on foreign nations, and then on Judah and Israel. The second 
part, chaps. iii.-vi., points out the authorisation of the prophet, and 
also extends to Israel the threat of divine punishment, both against 
those who, as belonging to the chosen people, think they have some 
claim to impunity, and against those who in reliance on their ex- 
ternal power jeer at the prophetic word. The third part, chaps. 
vii.-ix. 10, contains the threatening visions, in which the prophet 
actually spoke in Bethel to the people of Ephraim ; and the fourth 
me finally, chaps. ix. 11, xv., promises to the pious a better future. 
n reference to the literary character of the prophet the author 
entirely agrees with the favourable judgment of most scholars, par- 
ticularly of Ewald and Knobel. In speaking of the use made of 
the work of Amos in the Old Testament, the author shows that 
clear allusions to Amos are perceptible in the prophets Hosea, 
Zechariah, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and justly sees in 
this an evidence of its canonicity. The remarks rk then follow 
on the translations made of the prophet, on the Septuagint, the 
other Hexapla versions, the Chaldee Targums, the Peshito, etc., 
afford sufficient proof of the thorough erudition of our author, and 
are, apart from their immediate object, of very great worth. The 
characterising also of the commentators on the prophet, from 
Ephraim Syrus down to the most recent time, we have read with 

great interest and entire satisfaction. \ 
To the introduction is appended the translation of the prophet, 
P. 163-173. We can only express our approbation that the author 
as added one; for even in reference to the translations of the 
prophets much yet remains to be done, and especially do the prin- 
ciples of Ewald and Riickert, which have come to be acknowledged, 
yet require, with some restriction here and there to be sure, to be 
brought into application. Moreover, the author, in both separat- 
ing the translation from the commentary, and prefixing it to that, 
has certainly, considering the amplitude of the latter, acted pre- 
ferably. In this translation the author’s aim has been to rt. Wr 
as literally as possible; for instance, to retain the position of 
words characteristic of Hebrew where it was at all feasible, and 
at the same time, where the obscurity did not lie in the subject, to 
speak in perfectly intelligible words ; and all this, which in these 
days is pretty generally allowed to belong to a good es ~ 
e 
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he has been able on the whole to accomplish with much tact and 
felicity ; so that we have no hesitation in giving the preference to 
his translation before De Wette’s, or those of Ewald and Riickert. 
The first he excels in fidelity and perspicuous expression of the spirit 
of the original ; the other two, in spite of all their wordiness, in flow 
of language.— In reference, however, to particulars, we take the 
liberty of appending some observations, which may at the same 
time give a proof to the intrepid author with what attention and 
what interest we have perused his work. The Vau copul. the au- 
thor has properly rendered, not as De Wette and other translators, 
in connecting clauses, by ‘ that,’ but, in conformity with the Hebrew 
language and mode of expression, by ‘ and ;’ yet he has not fol- 
lowed this out consistently, but several times, in cases where in our 
opinion no sufficient ground for it existed, preferred the translation 
‘that.’ Thus chap. 1. 8, in YIN); iii. 14; v. 6; ix. 4, and other 
places. In some passages, too, the translation might have been 
more literal, without injury to the perspicuity. Thus i. 3, ‘ be- 
cause they have threshed;’ why not render DWT) ‘ for their 
threshing,’ an expression which the author himself has employed 
in his commentary on this passage? In iii. 14, $7790) is rendered 
‘I cut off;’ why not more literally, ‘ they shall be cut off’? _ iv. 
6, O'3W P3, ‘clean teeth;’ better, and more correspondent to 
the original, ‘cleanness of teeth.’ Inv. 12, ‘how many are your 
sins,’ etc. ; ‘how’ is not in the original, and may fittingly be left 
out in the translation. In ix. 6, DD5vW™, ‘that they pour themselves 


out upon the earth ;’ more literal, and therefore to be preferred, 
would be, ‘and he pours them out upon the earth.’ The follow- 
ing passages also call for further remarks. Ini. 5, we do not at 
all see why TiN is translated ‘sin ;’ because here, as almost all ex- 
positors and our author himself assume, a particular sin, indeed 
idolatry, is intended. In v. 7, the singular 21M is rendered in 


the plural, whereas soon after, v. 10 and 14, in the very same con- 
nection the singular is put even in the German. Inv. 14, the trans- 
lation of TAIN by ‘ hurrah’ does not quite please us, as being 
too modern ; we unhesitatingly prefer the more usual ‘ war-cry,’ 
‘battle-cry.’ In ii. 1, NVO8yY would have been more correctly ren- 


dered ‘ bones’ than ‘limbs ;’ the former expression denotes better 
that the dead king was consumed ; and the author himself has em- 
pe the expression ‘ bones* in the commentary on this passage. 
n v. 3, ‘Moab’ is inserted in the translation, whereas in the 

Hebrew text the suffix is to be read. In iv. 5, the rendering, 
‘ offer incense of soured praise,’ is too harsh. In v. 3, we prefer 
the translation of APN DNB, ‘that goeth out by thousands,’ as 
: more 
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more literal and graphic than that of the author, ‘ that sent forth 
a thousand ;’ to the former also correspond the remarks of the 
author in the commentary. In vi. 2, the word 4X‘? is left quite 


untranslated. In v. 3, pi" is translated by ‘day of Jehovah.’ 


Tn viii. 2, in the second half of the verse, we read in the transla- 
tion, ‘and he spake ;’ whereas, according to the Hebrew text, it 
ought to be, ‘and Jehovah spoke to me. In like manner, in ix. 
12, it is in the translation, ‘ on whom the name of Jehovah is called,’ 
but in the text WU. In regard, moreover, to the writing of biblical 


proper names, the author has kept to the Lutheran translation, 
because this has become to us an authority ‘transforming and go- 
verning the language.’ Here also we agree with him, and we 
cannot deny that the contrary practice seems to us too far-fetched, 
and therefore without any adequate purpose, because we shall cer- 
tainly never succeed in suppressing a pronunciation that has 
attained to such general prevalence. And the reviewer himself, 
who is conscious of a freedom from petty prejudices, has not yet 
at least, been able to reconcile himself in a translation to the pro- 
nunciation ‘ Jahve’ received by Ewald and his pupils, however 
little ground he may have to doubt of its correctness ; the ancient 
‘ Jehovah ’ continues to be preferable to him. 

To the translation is annexed, as the proper point of splendour 
in the work, the Commentary, in which according to our conviction 
the author has furnished all that can in these days be demanded 
in a good interpretation. Foremost we notice in it the industry 
and thoroughness with which our author has studied and used 
earlier expositions, from the Rabbinical commentaries, on which he 
has properly bestowed a particular amount of attention, down to 
the most recent period ; and at the same time the ease with which 
he has mastered his voluminous matter, and the caution and dis- 
creetness with which, without allowing himself to be bound by any 
authority, he has pronounced his judgment, which is always well- 
founded. We refer with praise also to his topographical and ar- 
cheological investigations and remarks, as well as to his thorough 
review of the historical circumstances of those times, and of the 
relation of our prophet to the other prophets, especially where they 
have either used passages from Amos, or Amos has borrowed pas- 
sages from Joel ; and we think, after all this, we may venture un- 
hesitatingly to pronounce our judgment, that the proper under- 
standing and the true estimate of the prophet, and, mediately, of the 
prophets generally, have been really advanced a considerable step 
by the author. In one respect more the service rendered by Dr. Baur 


extends beyond the prophet Amos,—in relation, I mean, to lexico- 
graphy ; for exceedingly valuable contributions to this are found, 
the author having aimed, besides the proper interpretation, to give 

definitions 
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definitions as precise as possible of the meanings of the several 
words. We quote, e. 7., the distinction between ND and MM, and 
between by and ON, on i, 1; the remarks on iN, which, in oppo- 
sition to Gesenius, he derives from M3, ‘to rest,’ on i. 2; the de- 
velopement of the meaning of wa? and of its relation to W432, and 
likewise of the relation between WY7 and wy, on i. 3; the deter- 
mination of the meaning of 123, on i. 5, and of 313, on ii. 4; of 
FIMDWID, on iii. 3; of 33, on vi. 1; of 2wn, on vi. 5; of MADD, 
on ix. 1 etc. Least has been done in the Commentary for gram- 
mar, which, however, may perhaps find its explanation, and in part 
its excuse, in the fact that our author had in view not beginners, 
but proficients in the language.—In regard to particulars we take 
the liberty of making the following remarks on the Commentary. 
On ii. 7, we cannot consider the alteration of the Masoretic text, 
DDN into D'DNW, as so necessary; we should rather, in essential 
agreement with the Rabbins and Gesenius, explain: ‘they pant or 
gasp to see the dust of the earth on the head of the poor,’ and re- 
fer this dust to that which the poor man scatters on his head in 
token of his mourning and his misery. In the same verse we find 
the meaning of 777, ‘judicial cause,’ not sufficiently established ; 
on the contrary, the meaning which Hitzig recommends, ‘lot, 
fate,’ appears to us by no means too general, as the author main- 
tains, and is suitable to the connection. On ii. 13, we cannot coin- 
cide in the interpretation of the author, of P'yd, ‘I feel myself 


too we do not undervalue the acuteness of the author and the 
weight of his arguments ; yet we should be disposed from the con- 
text to give the preference to the opinion and interpretation of 
Hitzig, who changes the words into AWOAITW INI2wM, and 
translates, ‘ ye shall be cast — to Hadadrimmon,” by which he 
understands a place in the neighbourhood of Samaria called after 


the god. On iy. 10, also we think we must not, with the author, 
explain °3W as the act of taking prisoners, but prefer Hitzig’s ex- 
planation, captivity or the sum of prisoners taken. On the diffi- 
cult passage, v. 26, the author has fully given and criticised the 
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very diverse interpretations, and sustained with triumphant argu- 
ments that adopted by himself, ‘and ye carried the dwellings of 
Milcom and (ye carried) Chiun, your images of the star, the gods 
which ye made to yourselves.’ On the other hand, we consider 
the alteration in vii. 1 of T¥1 into 7¥? as unnecessary, because we 


consider Jehovah as the subject, and cannot regard a repetition of 
the name Jehovah, since he had hardly been mentioned by name, 
as indispensably necessary. 

Besides the proper interpretation of the prophet, our author ex- 
pressly points in the Commentary, in the a places, to the 
importance and position of Amos in the developement of Israelitism. 
Thus, on ii. 1, p. 259, he shows how the distinction between the 
Israelites themselves, between an Israel according to the spirit 
and an Israel according to the flesh, first distinctly appears in 
Amos; on iii. 3, p. 293, how Amos first declares with perfect 
clearness, that Jehovah demands, as a condition of the fulfilment of 
the promises given to the people, faithful obedience to his law, and 
that the peo >, if they did not fulfil this condition, could by no 
means, as they imagined, lay claim to consideration; on v. 21, 
p- 363, how it was specially peculiar to the prophets in the period 
in which Amos lived, to enforce an internal reception of the law, 
and, where this was wanting, to designate external ‘ good works ’ 
as thoroughly worthless ; and at the close of the book he collects 
together all that bears on that point in a distinct section, ‘ position 
of Amos in the developement of Israelitism.’ After he has here 
given the definition of Israelitism, as a wadaywyds cis Xewrov, and 
developed with clearness the historical progress of it down to 
Amos, he repeats what has been before remarked, and further 
draws the twofold result: 1.in the prophet Amos the thought 
appears first to gleam forth, that noite also may participate in 
the time promised to Israel, a Te which was afterwards uttered 
most distinctly by later prophets of this period, by Isaiah and Mi- 
cah; 2. in the delineation of a happy future, which Amos sketches 
at the end of his work, the prominence given to the person of Da- 
vid makes it more than probable that he silently connects with that 
feature the thought of a ruler from David’s family, of a distinct 
personage therefore, from whom might be expected the restoration 
of the proper relation between God and man. And thus there are 
found in Amos the first beginnings of the conviction, that the sepa- 
ration subsisting between Jehovah and his people, between God 
and man, cannot be removed by a natural developement of the 
collective people, or of collective humanity, but only by a new 
spiritual creation, proceeding from a distinguished personage, in 
whom the very fulness of the Godhead appears bodily. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PASSAGES OF 
SCRIPTURE. 


(From Correspondents.) 





WHO ARE THE ‘ANGELS’ OF MATTHEW XVIII. 10? 
By Dr. J. T. Gray. 





‘Opare, uh Karappovhonre évds tav mipav TobTwy" Aéyw yap suiv, bre of Kyyerae 
abriav ev odpavois Sia wavrds BAérover Td mpdowrov Tod maTpds wou Tod ey odpavois. 
‘ Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say unto you, that 


in Heaven their angels do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
Heaven.’ 





A tworotp difficulty seems to attend the explanation of this 
passage ; the view presented of the appropriation, so to speak, of 
angels to Christ’s little ones, and the account then given of the 
relation sustained by these towards the Supreme. The former 
difficulty is, no doubt, the more serious one. 

Assuming, for the present, that by the little ones of Christ here 
spoken of, believers are intended, in what sense can any of the 
angels be said to be peculiarly their angels? The answer commonly 
given to this inquiry refers us to the hypothesis of guardian angels, 
an hypothesis current, it is said, at the time among the Jews, and 
afterwards undoubtedly adopted by many of the Fathers. We 
cite from numerous proofs of this in the writings of the latter, 
given by Suicer in fis Thesaurus, two comments on the verse 
before us, by Basil and Chrysostom." ‘That each of the faithful,’ 
says the former, ‘has an angel with him as a sort of guide and 
pastor directing his life, no one will dispute who remembers the 
words of our Lord, “Take heed,”’ &c. The testimony of Chry- 
sostom is no less explicit.» ‘ At-first,’ says he, ‘the angels were 
(distributed) according to the number of the nations; but now 
they are not according to the number of the nations, but according 





® Zuveiva éxdorp tov moray byyedov olov mudaywydv twa Kal vouda thy (why 
SievObvovra oddels dvrepe? peuynucvos Tay Tod Kuplov Adyar eurdvtos, M} Kkata- 
gpovhonre (Basil. in Eunomium, lib. iii.). 

> Td mparov Kar’ dpiOudy eOvav Hoay of &yyeAor viv Bt ob Kat’ dpiOudy eOvav dAAa 
kar? dpidudy trav moray’ wédev SfAov; kxove rod Xpiored A€yovtos, Mh kara- 
gpovhonre (Chrysos. Homil. iii. in Colos. tom. iv. p. 106). 
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to the number of the faithful. How do we know this? Hear the 
language of Christ—‘ Take heed,”’ &c. Among modern expo- 
sitors we find Campbell contenting himself with the remark—‘ It 
was a common opinion among the Jews that every person had a 
guardian angel assigned to him.’ Grotius, who speaks similarly 
of the parentage of the opinion, considers our Lord here to have 
virtually given it his sanction. His words are, ‘ probabile admodum 
est eam sententiam hic a Christo approbatam.’ 

Either this hypothesis is a Scripturally sound one, or it is not. 
We agree with Suicer that the former supposition rests on very 
precarious data. We must confess ourselves wholly dissatisfied 
with the passages in the Old Testament which are —— to by 
Grotius and others, as affording it countenance. he evidence 
both of Old and New Testament Scripture appears to us, on the 
contrary, to be against it in a double manner ; as furnishing in- 
stances, namely, of the ministration of numerous angels on a single 
believer, and of the ministration again of a single angel on nume- 
rous believers. For an example of the first case, take the convoy 
appointed to conduct Lazarus to the bliss of Paradise (Luke xvi. 
22). Twelve legions of angels are spoken of by our Saviour 
(Matt. xxvi. 53), as ready to attend around his person. Angels 
in the plural are mentioned (Gen. xxxii. 1, 2) as sent for the 
encouragement of Jacob, and (2 Kings vi. 17) as even marshalled 
for the protection of Elisha. The promise in the Psalms—‘ He 
shall give his angels charge concerning thee,’ &ec. (see Ps. xci. 
11), is toan individual saint. In a similar assurance, on the other 
hand, given in a former Psalm (xxxiv. 7) a single angel’s guardian- 
ship is presumed sufficient for a company of saints. ‘ The angel 
of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and deli- 
vereth them.’ A single angel sufficed for the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Pharaoh (Exod. xiv. 19), and of the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem from Sennacherib (2 Kings xix. 35). Where the 
errand of an individual angel to individuals is narrated, nothing 
occurs to suggest the idea of a fixed relation between them. 
The same messenger who reported the Divine will to Zacharias 
announced it also to Mary (Luke i.). The same angel opened the 
prison doors both to Peter and to John (Acts iv.). The same two 
angels who had accepted the hospitality of Abraham proceeded 
afterwards to effect the liberation of Lot. To which of the two 
parties, in these respective cases, could we say that the angels 
belonged ? 

There seems no more reason for supposing that one only of all 
the angelic host is appointed to succour a particular Christian than 
that one only of all the Satanic host is allowed to assail that 
Christian. /ifansoul, in each instance, is doubtless, as our allego- 
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rist finely describes it, the battle-field of contending spirits ; but 
less, probably, of single combatants than of combined ones. ‘The 
theory in question involves, we think, an unworthy view of the 
relative situation of angels and ourselves. It is not the doctrine 
of Scripture, as some have too hastily concluded from Heb. i. 14, 
that angels are servants to believers, but that they are servants to 
God on their behalf. Ovxi, is the language of the Apostle, 
WAvTES &io Aerroveyina Wrevaara eis Siaxoviay aworrerAAouera dia Tous 
wsdrovTas xAnpovotiy cwrngiav.< For them, let it be observed, is 
the expression here employed, not, as often quoted, to them. On 
the supposition that the Apostle’s creed knew anything of guardian 
angels, the dative of the participle, we submit, would have been 
the case used. 

Even if we could allow, however, the reference of the text before 
us to be to such angels, a difficulty would remain in the account 
added of their position and employment. ‘In heaven,’ our Lord 
declares, ‘ they are continually beholding the face of his Father who 
is in heaven ;’ that is to say, if we may acquiesce in Grotius’s gloss 
on the words, they are ‘angels of the presence,’ angels admitted 
to the more immediate vision of the Divine majesty and glory. 
The phrase ‘angels of the presence’ is not unknown to Scripture, 
being found in Isa. lxiii. 9, though it may be doubted whether the 
distinction which it now intimates is taught in that passage.4 
Those who accept this distinction commonly teach that the number 
of such angels is limited, some even finding Scripture authority 
for fixing them at seven (see Rev. viii. 2). How will all this 
square, however, with the hypothesis we are now discussing? The 
number of guardian angels at any given time must be, as Chry- 
sostom distinguishes, according to the number of the faithful at that 
time ; must, consequently, vary from year to year, and even from 
day today. The duties of guardian angels, again, if there are 
such, must be on earth ; those of angels of the presence, in heaven. 
The latter may be considered as the courtiers of the great King, 
the former as his provincial servants. The proper sphere of 
guardian spirits will obviously be about the person to be guarded. 
We cannot conceive, therefore, of such spirits enjoying uninter- 
ruptedly the privilege spoken of in the text, without a neglect of 
their charge. 

A plain corollary from the theory which assigns to each believer 
his tutelar angel would be that believers, however externally cir- 
cumstanced here, are of high dignity in the Divine regard. It is 


© Are they not all ininistering spirits sent forth to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation? 
4 A passage more to the point, and which is accordingly often quoted for the 
purpose, is Luke i. 19, as compared especially with 1 Kings x, 8. 
considered 
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considered by some that this is the whole amount of truth meant 
to be conveyed by our Saviour on this occasion. He uses, they 
say, the current phraseology of the Jews simply as a medium of 
the sentiment he would insinuate, as illustration, in short, or 
imagery, just as he used it elsewhere (Luke xvi. 22) in describing 
the abodes of the blessed, or as Paul used it (2 Cor. xii. 2) in 
describing the immediate seat of the divinity. We are unable to 
see, however, that either ‘ Abraham’s bosom’ or ‘the third heaven’ 
are parallel licences of expression to ‘their angels.’ The substan- 
tial part of the idea conveyed by the two former phrases was con- 
formable to reality ; the whole of the idea conveyed by the pronoun 
in the latter phrase is so much fiction. The impropriety of imagining 
exactly three heavens was an astronomical one ; that involved in 
the supposition of guardian angels, theological—error precisely of 
the kind which it was our Lord’s mission to counteract and to 
explode. Few errors in theology, if any, can be said to be prac- 
tically harmless. The contemptuous terms in which the Apostle 
speaks (1 Tim. iv. 7) of Rabbinical inventions and traditions will 
occur to the recollection of most readers. It surely was not very 
befitting the prophetical office of our Saviour to lend his name and 
authority to a inventions, nor do we find him on other occasions 
forward to do so. More than one of his discourses is occupied 
with little else than an unceremonious setting of them aside ; and 
when, in one instance, the accuracy of a dogma of the kind—the 
transmigration of souls—was assumed in a question put to him, 
he hesitated not to meet this dogma with the most direct negative, 
‘Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents ; but that the 
works of God might be made manifest in him’ (John ix. 3).° 

The doctrine of guardian angels must be pronounced to be, at 
least, of doubtful utility. Like many of the novelties of Popish 
worship, it has a charm for the imagination ; but, like those novel- 
ties, its influence, we fear, is to detract from the genuineness of 
devotion and the simplicity of religious dependence. The Apostle, 
in his Epistle to the Colossians (ii. 18), cautions us against a 
voluntary humility and worshipping of angels ; alluding, it would 
seem, to such worship as already stealing into use. The Fathers, 
commenting on this passage, explain the origin of the custom to 
be a mistaken idea of the presumption of direct applications to the 





¢ The only semblance of a contrary practice which occurs to our recollection is 
his account (Matt. xii. 44, 45) of the habits of ejected spirits, as illustrative of 
which commentators are accustomed to refer us to Tobit viii. 3. The source of the 
phraseology may, however, be as well sought in canonical scripture. In Isaiah 
xxxiv. 14, we meet with the very combination of words here introduced, edpdvres 
dvdravow, and in close though not immediate connection with beings entitled 
Saimoviz. We do not dissemble, however, the difficulties of the passage, if to be 
regarded as a statement of bond fide transactions. 
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Almighty ; a supposition of the necessity of some inferior medi- 
ators between ourselves and him. Who does not see the tendency 
of guardian angels to thrust themselves into this position? Once 
established in the popular credence, they would be what the 
Jocal saints in the Romish calendar are—a species of tutelar divi- 
nities, engrossing a chief part of the religious regards due only to 
the Most High. 

We see no sufficient evidence, then, of the presence or agency 
of such angels either in the church or the world, nor sufficient 
cause for wishing their introduction. The majority of divines who 
have concurred in such rejection of them have proposed, in the 
text before us, to understand the pronoun adray in a modified sense. 
Writing to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 22) the Apostle assures 
them that all things are theirs. ‘Whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come ; all things,’ he says, ‘are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and 
Christ is God’s.’ It is true that angels are not included in this 
enumeration ; but they are in another by the same writer (Rom. 
vili. 38, 39), containing some items verbally identical with these, 
and than which there is no reason to think that he designed this to 
be less comprehensive. With perfect propriety we may therefore 
say of Christians that angels are theirs—engaged on their behalf 
and for their best interests, and this is all the sense which Scott 
and others would extract from the language before us. They 
regard the passage as a parallel one to that in Hebrews i., already 
considered, as an intended intimation consequently of the essential 
dignity of believers. Although despised on earth, they are not 
despised in heaven, ‘ angels, who excel in power and might,’ being 
actively engaged for their welfare. We will only remark on this 
view of the passage, that to its fitting expression the converse of 
the proposition under notice would be the more suitable. ‘ Despise 
not these little ones; for I say unto you, that angels who have 
constant access to the Divine presence are theirs.’ If this be the 
sole meaning of our Lord, there is no one but must feel a great 
awkwardness in the present situation of the pronoun. Its proper 
place would doubtless be in the predicate. 

Our own conviction is, however, that the force of the term 
wyyexn in this passage has been misapprehended, and that its true 
signification is, disembodied spirits—the disembodied spirits, that 
is to say, of the w:xgo spoken of. ‘Take heed that ye despise not 
one of these little ones; for I say unto you, that in heaven, éy 
odpavg, when no longer on earth, the spirits of such do always 
behold,’ &c. Our definition of angel being an unbodied spirit, to 
apply the term to spirits disembodied seems no violent strain of 
language. It is the more admissible as spirits thus cireumstanced, 
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we know on the authority of our Lord himself, become isayyedo 
(Luke xx. 36). One other instance of such usage of the term is, 
we think, clearly traceable in the Acts (xii. 15). When it was 
announced to the anxious friends of Peter, assembled for prayer 
at the house of Mark, that he himself was at the door—unable to 
believe the report—they exclaimed, ‘ It is his angel 7 ‘O dyyedos 
dvrov éoriv. H€nry, in his expositions of these word, says—‘ It is 
his guardian angel, or some other angel that hath assumed his 
shape and voice, and stands at the gate in his resemblance ; some 
think that they supposed his angel to appear as a sign of his death 
approaching ; and this agrees with a notion which the vulgar have, 
that sometimes, before persons have died, their ward has been seen, 
i.e. some spirit exactly in their likeness for countenance and dress, 
when they themselves have been at the same time in some other 
place.’ He premgens adds, ‘If we understand it so, it only — 
that they had then such an opinion, but does not prove that there is 
such a thing.’ We differ a little from the venerable author in his 
account of the opinion. The party of Peter’s friends, we appre- 
hend, in using the words, had not the impression that his death 
was approaching, but that it had actually taken place. We con- 
ceive, then, our Lord, in the clause before us, to be speaking not 
of the privileges of any angels of his little ones, but of the privi- 
leges of his little ones themselves. In their present condition they 
are obscure, objects of disregard to the great—deemed unworthy 
of admission into their society ; but their future lot is dignified— 
a ready introduction is awaiting them into the presence of the 
King of kings, the source of all greatness. To sustain this exe- 
gesis, it will only be necessary to construe the pronoun rodrwy in 
the beginning of the verse in the sense of rosmvrwy—one of the 
easiest transitions. The interchange of these pronouns is not unu- 
sual. In the parallel passage to ver. 5 of this chapter, occurring 
in Luke’s Gospel (ix. 48), the converse of the present substitution 
may be noticed—the simple pronoun (odros), 7.e. instead of the 
compound. The close relationship of the two in import is very 
manifest, as is also the origin of the latter. In the case before us 
we need not suppose that our Lord is speaking of the particular 
vaxpoi then in his presence, but of the class of wsxpoi generally. 

It remains only to be inquired, ‘ Who these jmpoi are ?? We 
have proceeded hitherto on the assumption that ordinary believers 
are designated ; those, namely, who are children in disposition and 
spirit, adults of child-like mind. It might have been perhaps some- 
what nearer the truth to have applied the term to a special class 
among such persons—those who are little in outward consideration, 
in mental and spiritual attainments. Why should we, however, 
exclude from the reference, ixgoi in the literal sense—veritable 
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little ones. Of such, on another occasion our Lord informs us, the 
kingdom of heaven is composed (Matt. xix. 14), on which passage 
we may remark, that if the danguage attributed to our Lord might 
allow us to think only of adults, the conduct recorded of him will 
not so. It would have been no encouragement to the parents who 
had waited on him, as parents, to be assured of the fitness of 
humble adults for heavenly glory. A consideration to be noticed 
in the passage before us is, the parties to whom the exhortation 
was addressed. These were not a promiscuous audience, but dis- 
ciples. They were not disciples generally, but the twelve (see 
ark ix. 35), among whom no recognized degrees of precedence 
and inferiority existed. To which of their number could our Lord, 
then, apply intelligibly the epithet u.xed:? We are disposed to 
think the further reason assigned in ver. 11 rather favourable than 
otherwise to this view—‘ For the Son of Man is come to save that 
which was lost.’ Who are these lost? Those already recovered, 
partially, from the inward pollution of sin, or those with all the 
seeds of such pollution still in them? Will any one say that the 
infantile descendants of our first parents could suffer no loss, their 
infancy itself per se annulling all forfeiture? This philosophical 
principle will hardly carry conviction to those who feel that salva- 
tion in every case must be a matter of grace, not of debt. Far 
more satisfactory will it be to the minds of such to read of the 
recovery of the «ixgoi here mentioned in the same sentence which 
recognizes their ruin to find infantile age and helplessness the sub- 
ject of special provision by the great Shepherd. Thus under- 
standing the whole passage, a peculiar beauty will be felt by many 
to belong to the term ayyedo. It will seem to give a sort of 
authenticity to the portraitures by which we figure to ourselves 
infants departed, to elevate their innocence into cherubic sanctity. 
On the whole, we commend the passage to the prayerful study of 
bereaved and mourning parents, assigning it a prominence among 
the direct proofs of infant salvation only inferior to that already 
noticed, furnished by the passage in the chapter following. 
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NEW TESTAMENT ‘ LIFE,’ 
By the Rev. Francis Jacox, B.A., S. Joh. Coll., Cantab. 


Tue following remarks have to do with a subject which might, 
with much interest, be convassed in this Journal. Whether them- 
selves valid or beside the mark, the suggestion of the topic to 
which they refer may avail, perhaps, to elicit from competent 
authorities some elucidatory and illustrative thoughts. Should 
my own observations be discarded in toto, yet if they educe from 
able and thoughtful minds any profitable words upon the point in 
question, I shall rejoice in seeing them dispelled by the incoming 
of some more trustworthy principle. 

There is in the New Testament a strange absence of allusion to 
the hour of death ;—to its circumstances, characteristics, sensa- 
tions, solaces. Strange, I mean, as compared with tle current 
popular theology of our day—not of our day exclusively, or xa?’ 
é€ox%v, but as influenced by, and harmonizing with, the accredited 
practical divinity of some generations past. Were modern apostles 
to draw up a text-book of religion, it would be full to overflowing 
of the above topic. It always gains a hearing. Men are always 
eager to listen to Mehip-aevaa declamations on the dissolution 
of human nature. Its mystery is itself acharm. Now is it not 
true that, by an expressive and impressive negativeness (so to 
- es the New Testament Scriptures discountenance this taste ? 

hey do not deal with it at all. They do not even hold out a 
special promise of special comfort at that solemn hour. There 
must be some reason for such a silence on a matter thus momen- 
tous and interesting. If the authors of our modern bodks and 
tracts on religion had been consulted, they would, probably, have 
studded the pages of their revelation with particular promises for 
all the particular cases, requirements, exigencies of dying men. 
They would, we apprehend, deal much with the details of death— 
with the subjective aspect—with exemplars for ‘experience,’ and 
canonical hints as to expedient ‘ frames and feelings.’ The sim- 
plicity of the Gospel is uninitiated in this philosophy. The deep- 
fraught, practical principle of the New Testament is, that he that 
hath the Son hath Lirs, and he that hath not the Son of God hath 
not LIFE. It does not give the name of life to the petty existence 
whose physical duration can be ended by a momentary flaw in its 
mechanical organs. It appropriates the name to another and 
higher state of being, which is wholly independent on that animal 

condition. To live, in the sense of the Gospel, is to have life in 
Christ. 
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Christ. And this life is everlasting. It begins in time but does 
not end in time ;—nor does the death of the body interfere with 
it; for, when that which is animal dissolves, that which is spiritual 
goes on as healthfully and vigorously as ever. It is dependent 
only on Christ—and He is Life, He has Life in Himself. The 
animal life and the spiritual life run, as it were, in parallel lines 
for a certain period—the period, to wit, of this mundane existence ; 
but the parallelism ceases when the animal comes to an end—the 
spiritual, meanwhile, continuing in uninjured vitality its conscious 
motion. The animal life is merged and overwhelmed in the 
‘swellings of Jordan :’—the spiritual is unsprinkled by the spray. 
The inferior life decays ; but this in nowise prejudices the distinct 
individualism of the superior. The one perishes by lack of sus- 
tenance ; the other has meat to eat that the world knows not of. 
Now it is with the latter, the upper life, that the New Testa- 
ment has to do ;—not with the latter and lower. And as its mis- 
sion is single and restricted, it does not descend to the circum- 
stances that appertain to physical death. True, there are general 
promises—amply sufficient to sustain and animate every humble 
believer ; and the Old Testament, in particular, holds out cheering 
light by the way, even in the dark valley where the shadows 
gather and thicken. But special allusions are absent. The Reve- 
lation of God is filled with a higher theme—and its comprehen- 
siveness involves the lower. The greater is unravelled—and the 
greater includes the less. ‘He that hath the Son hath life,’ is a 
declaration calculated to provide for the anxieties of a death-bed ; 
and if it does not descend to say how a man ought to feel, or to pro- 
mise what a man shall feel, when laid low by sickness, when tossed 
to and fro or worn out by extreme languor, when flesh and heart 
faileth,—it is because it is taken up with the higher life which 
shall survive the effect of these tossings, and weaknesses, and throes 
of dissolution. It does not leave the man comfortless because it 
omits detailing the minutie of a last illness. But it comforts him 
with the assurance that all the while this higher life is intact. The 
itcher is broken, but the lamp is not put out. The outer shell 
is broken—but the inner principle expands with enhanced, because 
less cramped vitality. Because Christ lives we shall live also. 
And while the perishable is subjected to its destiny, the life with 
Christ in Gop is within that boundary concerning which the 
enemy is addressed, Hitherto thou mayest come—but no farther. 


Wellingborough, January, 1848. 
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JOB’S TESTIMONY TO THE RESURRECTION. 


By Greorce J. WALKER. 


Jos xix. 23-27 has long been considered by most Christians, as a 
clear and decided evidence of the patriarch’s hope of the resurrec- 
tion. But as this has been questioned by some of undoubted 
learning and piety, I would briefly advert to the objections of 
most weight brought against the popular view, in the hope of 
showing that they are inconclusive, and of vindicating to one of 
the most remarkable passages in the Bible, its unabated claims to 
be regarded with the interest of which the opposite view goes far 
to divest it. 
I translate the passage as follows :-— 


‘O that my words were now written ! 
O that they were inscribed in a book ! 
That with an iron graver, and with lead, 
They were engraven in a rock for ever! 
For I know (that) my Redeemer liveth, 
And (that) hereafter he shall stand up upon the earth ; 
And (though) after my skin this (body) be destroyed, 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God ; 
Whom I shall see for myself, 
And mine eyes shall behold, and not another ; 
My reins within me are consumed (with this desire).’ 


That Job here expresses his hope in the resurrection, and not 
merely of a restoration to earthly prosperity, I think, 1. From the 
solemnity of the preface, well suited to such an expression, but 
scarcely to that of an inferior hope. 2. From the connection of 
so exalted an expectation with what he had before said. So far 
from denying God’s justice, or arguing (as his friends insinuated) 
like a person ignorant of Him, Job declares that he can trust Him 
for much more than what belongs to the present life. 3. From 
the presentiment, often uttered, of his approaching dissolution. 
So far from entertaining hopes of recovering his prosperity, he often 
ardently desires to die ; the hope here expressed must therefore 
be of blessing beyond the grave. 

But, it is objected, such a knowledge of resurrection would have 
at once settled the whole debate, and rendered further discussion 
needless. Instead, moreover, of occupying, as it does, an isolated 
place, it would have formed the staple of every argument of Job, 
_ and would never have passed unnoticed by his friends, or without 
any allusion on the part of Elihu and Jehovah. . 

ut 
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But we might have been inclined to suppose that any hope of a 
future life (and that Job, in common with all pious men in every 
age, had some such hope, will not I suppose, be denied) would 
have had a much more conspicuous place in this book than is the 
case ; and the fact that the retributions of a future state, though 
conceived in the obscurest way which we can consider compatible 
with the existence of vital godliness in the remotest era, are not 
dwelled upon so as to shed any material light on the difficulties 
of the debate, would lead us not so much to question whether Job 
refers to the resurrection in this passage, as to inquire why each 
speaker, as though by common consent, limiting his range of argu- 
ment to the visible and temporal, and (with the present remark- 
able exception) abstaining from touching on any thing beyond them, 
finishes all he has to say of the righteous and wicked precisely at 
the point where we should consider the most telling arguments 
would begin. 

The solution of this is probably twofold. 1. The dim views of 
a future state then possessed, made it natural that the controvers 
should turn on other grounds. Life and incorruption (cpBapeia) 
had not then been brought to light (2 Tim. i. 10). With all 
their different degrees of knowledge, it is written of all who lived 
before the dispensation of the Gospel, that ‘through fear of death 
they were all their life-time subject to bondage ’ (Heb. ii. 15). 
The present life was made more of in proportion that the cireum- 
gtances of another were obscurely revealed. 2. It is by no means 
so certain that such questions as are discussed in this book are 
cleared of all difficulties by even the full revelations we possess. 
Something like Asaph’s feelings (Ps. lxiii.) is not uncommon even 
with us; providences are still called ‘mysterious,’ and ‘ inscru- 
table ;’ and, with all our superior intelligence, it may be questioned 
whether we are yet in a position to pursue these questions beyond 
the point to which they were above three thousand years ago con- 
ducted by Elihu, and where Jehovah himself was then pleased 
that they should be left. 

Another objection is the supposed inconsistency of such a hope 
with certain passages, as vii. 9, 21; x. 21,22; xiv. 7, 9, 11, 12; 
xvi. 22; wherein Job says that when he should die he would not 
appear again on earth. But none of these passages have any 
thing to do with the resurrection. All they express is the impos- 
sibility of man’s return after death to his present earthly state. I 
see nothing whatever in them incompatible with a hope of resur- 
rection ; nothing but what we in the present day might as fitly 
apply to ourselves with respect to our transitory earthly condition, 
as Job did then. In fact, these and like expressions are frequently 
employed now in this connection, without its being inferred = 
those 
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those who use them disbelieve, or are ignorant of, the raising of 
the dead. 

But it is objected further, that this hope would be too much in 
advance of the light possessed in the very remote age in which 
Job is considered to have lived. It is difficult to imagine that so 
clear an understanding of the resurrection should have been then 
possessed, and by one too living in Arabia. The possibility, how- 
ever, that Job had this knowiedge cannot be denied ; and we are 
not obliged to attach very great weight to reasoning from analogy 
of this kind, or mere human inferences as to the degree of light 
which may have been vouchsafed to individuals at different times. 
Might not the interpretation of the liii. Isaiah be open to the 
same kind of objection ? yet no Christian would reject the Messianic 
application of that wonderful chapter because it 1s so much in ad- 
vance of most other Old Testament Scripture, which treats of the 
sufferings and death of Christ. The fact is, we are little able to 
estimate the amount of knowledge that may have been possessed by 
some in very ancient times, and where we should perhaps least 
expect to find it. How remarkable is the mention of Melchizedec ! 
The singular dignity and knowledge of this mysterious person, 
suddenly appearing from the midst of Canaanitish darkness! And 
how surprising to hear of the Star and Sceptre of Messiah from the 
lips of one who had come from Aram and the mountains of the 
East! Remembering, too, that so stupendous an event as the 
translation of Enoch must have powerfully impressed the ancient 
world with the notions of immortality, and a future life in the 
body ; that it is written of Abraham that he ‘ looked for a city 
which hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God; and 
that our Lord referred to the Bush to prove the resurrection to 
the Sadducees; it seems too much to assert that a knowledge of 
that doctrine is more than Job is likely to have possessed. *‘ 

I would admit that it may be uncertain whether ‘ Redeemer’ 
in this celebrated passage means the Messiah, or more generally, 
God ; and that ‘stand up upon’ does not necessarily imply a 
visible manifestation ; but it is important to ascertain that we are 
justified in translating WD in my flesh.* To those who render 


‘without my flesh,’ understanding by it death, is opposed, 1. The 
clear statement of the following verse, that Job expected to see 
God with his own eyes—the eyes of his body ; 2. That to see God 
‘without flesh’ was an expectation never entertained by an Old 





® With our Authorized version here, agree Good, Noyes, the Vulgate, Schultens, 
Dathe, Lee, Rosenmiiller, &. The latter, adverting to those who rejected the appli- 
cation of this passage to the resurrection, says, ‘ verum non est, cur negemus Jobum 
spem illam, quam simplex verborum suorum sensus prodit, apud se aluisse, mortis 
sue somnum non eternum fore, sed ab ipso Deo se aliquando expergefactum iri,’ ete. 
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Testament saint. Both in this book, and others, we find a very 
different anticipation. See for instance x. 21, 22. 

The other way of taking ‘without my flesh,’ as meaning such 
a state of emaciation and wasting away, as would leave him, 
though still alive, yet reduced to skin and bone, seems a forced 
and unnatural explanation. His frame was already so wasted 
that he says, ‘ my bone cleaveth to my skin and to my flesh, and I 
am escaped with the skin of my teeth,’ v. 20. Could the ravages 
of disease be extended much further than this, and yet the sufferer 
still live? The Hebrew words of v. 26 (though not so decisive as 
they have been rendered in the Authorized version), taken in con- 
nection with Job’s actual state, cannot, I conceive, mean less than 
death, and such a construction of them best accords with his words, 
xvi. 22: xvii. 1; ‘for (my) few years are coming (to an end) and 
I am going the way whence I shall not return. My breath is 
corrupt, my days are extinct, the graves (are ready) for me.’ 

It follows, then, that out of, or from, and not without, is the 
proper force of the preposition here, and it cannot be better ex- 
pressed in English than by in. To this it may be added, that 
while the privative force of Yj is not very common ; other particles 
meaning without occur in this book very frequently, one of which 
would probably have been used in this place had such a sense been 
intended to have been conveyed. I find on a cursory perusal, 
without expressed by DDN2 vii. 6; by NOa viii. 11; xxx. 28; by 
IND) iv. 21; by %3 vill. 11; xxiv. 10; xxxi. 39; xxxiii. 9; 
Xxxiv. 6; xxxvill. 2; xxxxix. 16; by an iv. 11, 20; vi. 6; 
xxiv. 7; xxxi. 19; by by) xxxvili. 41; xli. 26 (33). One in- 
stance of the privative use of }! occurs xi. 15. This consideration 
from the wsus loquendi may have some weight, though I attach 
much more to the arguments above stated. 

Finally, the rendering of the Vulgate is clear evidence of the 
respectable — of the popular view of this passage, and that 
it was held long before any bias was received from the complexion 
of our own, or of any modern version. Of the well known addition 
at the end of the Septuagint, about Job’s participation in the resur- 
rection, Dr. Horne well observes, ‘where it was so written con- 
cerning Job, is not easily to be found, unless in his own celebrated 
confession, ‘‘ 1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” &c. (xix. 25-27). 
The remark, however, is so far of importance as it proves the popular 
belief of the doctrine before the coming of Christ,—a belief to which 
this inestimable book, we may rest assured, contributed not a little.’ 


Teignmouth. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_—-—— 


Our correspondence this quarter has been of a satisfactory description ; 
but its results will appear less under this head than in BrBuicau In- 
TELLIGENCE, and in the OBSERVATIONS ON PAssaAGEs OF SCRIPTURE, 
We hope in future to receive communications which will enable us to 
have in every number of the Journal an Article composed, like the 
latter, of remarks and notes on passages of Scripture, which are 
singly too short to form separate articles; and as this will depend 
chiefly upon our spontaneous correspondents, we respectfully invite 
them to co-operate in this object, which is one in which we take much 
interest. 

These arrangements, though they tend to the apparent impoverish- 
ment of our ‘Correspondence,’ as a separate heading, will be found 
to contribute materially to the enrichment of the Journal. 

The practical realization of a long cherished plan of usefulness is 
always a source of great satisfaction, and the abundant approbation 
with which the appearance of the Journal of Sacred Literature has 
been hailed, with the general recognition that it does indeed supply a 
vacant place in the wide field of our theological literature, with the 
constant and increasing demand for it, leave the Editor no just ground 
of doubt that he may, with much thankfulness of heart, claim this satis- 
faction. Much, however, still depends upon those—and we know that 
they are many—who take a real interest in this undertaking ; and they 
must allow us the liberty of reminding them,that the most effectual means 
they can take of promoting its success, is by bringing it under the no- 
tice of such of their friends as may be interested in the pursuits to the 
furtherance of which the publication is devoted. 

One or two correspondents express a wish for a larger, proportion 
of articles on New Testament subjects than appeared in the first Number 
of the ‘ Journal.’ The next number will show that we have not been 
unmindful of this intimation; and. this might even have been seen in 
the present Number, but that we have been constrained to omit several 
important articles for want of room, although the Number has 
been considerably enlarged 

Some of our correspondents do not appear to understand, what we 
supposed had been distinctly indicated in the Prospectus, that the 
Journal is not committed to the particular views of those who 
contribute to its pages; and that we are quite ready to insert any 
well-written and well-considered communications on the other side 
of any question opened or position advanced in the Journal. We 
even desire this; as it is wished that the publication should be an 
organ for the discussion of all the topics which its plan embraces. 
One of our correspondents has understood this, and we here insert his 
communication :— 


THE 




















Correspondence. 


THE SCAPE-GOAT. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Sacred Literature. 


Str—TI have read with pleasure the first number of your Journal. 
The article on German Rationalism, written by Dr. Dobbin, is an inter- 
esting essay. The remarks on the province of reason in reference to 
the Bible and its doctrines seem just and correct. I have sometimes 
been surprised at the manner in which German theologians of the 
Protestant school express themselves concerning the Word of God. 
Their Catholic brethren speak more reverently of the Book of Inspi- 
ration. The Catholic Frederick von Schlegel, in his Philosophy of 
History, treats the Bible with the greatest respect, while the Protestant 
von Rotteck of Freiburg is uncertain whether the Hebrew traditions 
(the Books of Moses) ‘ are mere fables or relate to facts.’ I also agree 
with Dr. Dobbin that German divines, whether evangelical or rational, 
seem to be under a neological influence, and that there may be a ten- 
dency in many of the Germans to go down to Egypt for help. Now 
while making these admissions, I am of opinion that several of the re- 
marks of Dr. Dobbin on Hengstenberg’s opinions and theology might 
have been spared. In regard to the Egyptian origin of many of the 
Hebrew rites, I may remark that there is a statement made by a writer 
in Kitto’s Cyclopedia (Circumcision), which, if correct, should settle 
that question. ‘Ifan independent and human origin has been disco- 
vered for Egyptian circumcision, the thought of necessity arises that 
the Israelites must have had it from the same source as the nations 
around them; and it has been discussed whether they even borrowed 
it from the Egyptians. The idea has naturally given much offence ; 
but in truth the question involves no peculiar difficulty ; it is only part 
of another for wider inquiry. It is notorious that many other ancient 
nations had various ceremonies and institutions in common with the 
Jews, and that the Hebrew law is by no means original. That sacri- 
fice pre-existed is on the surface of Bible History. The same, how- 
ever, is true of temples, tabernacles, priests, ever-burning fire, oracles, 
etc. The fact has often been denoted by saying that the Jewish insti- 
tutions are a selection, revision, and re-enactment of an older patri- 
archal religion.’ Let it be admitted that many of the Jewish rites are 
of Egyptian origin, whence did the Egyptians derive their ritual ? 
We answer, from an old patriarchal religion. Valentine, a heretic of 
the second century, justly alludes to the vestiges of truth dispersed in 
the writings of the pagans, wherein the inward nature of God’s spiritual 
people scattered through the human race reveals itself. Much of that 
which is written in the books of the pagans is found written in the 
Church of God. Neander’s History, vol. ii. p. 126. 

Dr. Dobbin finds fault with the view given by Hengstenberg of the 
Scape-Goat ; I need not repeat what Dr. Dobbin has stated, nor need 
I quote from one of the best articles in Kitto’s Cyclopedia (the Scare- 
Goat). Presuming that most of your readers have read those two 
articles, 
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articles, I have merely to say, that the word Azazel which we render 
by the term Scape-Goat, is one of the names which is given to Satan 
by Jewish writers. Azazel is the name of Satan in the Book of Enoch. 
In the worship of Typhon in Egypt we discover a ceremony perverted 
from its original intention. Error very often stands beside truth. An 
institution was either revived or founded among the Israelites which 
did bear a resemblance to the rites connected with the worship of Ty- 
phon. A goat is sent to the wilderness, not to propitiate Azazel, but, 
as Hengstenberg remarks, to deride him, to triumph over him. In 
accordance with this view the LX X. speak of the goat whose part or lot 
was ‘the driving away, or the averting of evil,’ 6 kAijpo¢ axoropralov. 
In the Vulgate Azazel is rendered by the words ‘ caper emissarius.’ 
Should we understand emissarius as a noun, it means, according to 
Ainsworth, a piqueteer, one who is sent out before battle to defy and 
provoke the enemy, one of the vanguard. 

But, says Dr. Dobbin, ‘To take away our scape-goat, this is not 
only robbing the day of atonement of one of its most beautiful and 
perfect Messianic emblems, and mutilating the whole celebration, but 
it is also altering totally the sight point from which we are to look 
upon the whole dispensation.’ But is Dr. Dobbin absolutely certain 
that the interpretation given of the scape-goat is the correct interpre- 
tation? Perhaps we may not incur the charge of spiritualizing should 
we suppose that the two goats, as types of Christ, bring before our view 
the death and resurrection or triumph of the Lord Jesus Christ. Un- 
less a miracle had been wrought in the resuscitation of the sacrificed 
goat, it was impossible that one goat should represent both the death 
and the resurrection of the Saviour; hence the necessity for two, the 
one to die and the other to triumph. The baptism of Christ was an 
emblem of his death, and no sooner does he emerge from the waters 
than he is led by the spirit to the wilderness, not to propitiate or ap- 
pease Azazel, but to resist his temptations and to triumph over him as 
his enemy and the common foe of the human race. And after endur- 
ing the bloody baptism of death on the cross, which was typified by 
the sacrifice of the goat on the day of atonement, he rose from the 
dead to triumph over Satan and the powers of darkness, and this typi- 
fied by the live goat that was led by a proper person into the wilder- 
ness to Azazel: the wilderness—solitary places—and the air, are 
represented in Scripture as the residences of evil spirits. Does this 
view of the scape-goat ‘rob the day of atonement of one of its most 
beautiful and perfect Messianic emblems?’ To use the words of 
Dr. Dobbin, this view (not his own view) ‘is supported by the 
obvious demands of the corresponding rite, that of the cleansing of 
the leper.’ 


JoHuN ROBERTSON, 
Middleton in Teesdale, 


23d Feb. 1848. 
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SYRIAC LITERATURE. 


Dr. Davies, of Montreal, favours us with the following extract from 
a letter received last April from Dr. Bernstein, Professor of Oriental 
Literature in the University of Breslau. 

‘I fully purpose to publish a complete Syriac-Latin Lexicon, and 
have for that end been collecting materials for more than twenty-five 
years. It is to embrace, as far as possible, the whole store of the lan- 
guage that has hitherto been opened up to us; and I have brought 
together two folio and two quarto volumes of such materials from the 
perusal of Syriac works. ‘This great mass of materials renders the 
preparation of the work an arduous labour, for the accurate investiga- 
tion of passages in treating a word demands much time and patience. 
I am not able, therefore, with certainty to say when the Lexicon will 
be printed. The plan which I follow is the same as that in my 
Lexicon to the Chrestomathy of Kirsch (published in Leipsic, 1836), 
which was intended to serve as a sample of my larger work. I aim 
in both to give a philosophical developement of the meanings and to 
establish them by proof passages. For this purpose I have copied also 
the Lexicon of Bar-Bahlul, which was absolutely necessary, and have 
selected as the better text that of the MS. Hunt. 157 in the Bodleian 
Library, in which the Arabic is written, not with Syriac, but with 
Arabic letters. The Bodleian possesses another copy of this work, in 
which the Arabic is written with Syriac letters, and which agrees 
almost exactly with the Cambridge MS. (both being copies of one and 
the same codex), but these are inferior in value to the first-mentioned. 
Of the second I have preserved a transcript of only the half, which I 
have also collated with the Cambridge copy. This second Bodleian 
MS. is the one used by Castell, but very superficially, in preparing 
his Syriac Lexicon. He has not rightly employed the halfof it. The 
Arabic in Syriac letters he often read erroneously, and there were 
also faults already in the MS., and hence he adopted many erroneous 
meanings of words. My plan was first to get Bar-Bahlul printed, that 
I might afterwards refer to it in my Lexicon ; but the government has 
not guaranteed the requisite sum (2500 thalers) for printing it, and so 
I have been obliged to abandon the idea. 

‘At the urgent requests of many friends I have undertaken a new 
edition and a Latin translation of the Syriac Chronicle of Bar- 
Hebreeus. This is wanted, for Brun’s and Kirsch’s edition is alto- 
gether too faulty. The Vatican possesses a splendid MS. of this work, 
from which an excellent text is obtained. A specimen and a prospectus 
of this undertaking are now in the press.*| The work is to be brought 
out by subscription, and will be printed only when sufficient encourage- 
ment appears. ‘The German Oriental Society has voted a contribution 





® The above have since been published by Asher of Berlin, and may be had of 
the German booksellers in London. The paper and typography are very beautiful, 
aud the proofs of the Editor’s critical research and great erudition are most 
abundant. The work is to cost about 30s., and will be cheap at that price. , 
towards 
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towards the expenses of printing; Frahn, who first set the matter on 
foot, has promised many subscribers from Russia; and it is hoped 
there will be some from England and America. 

‘Professor Tullberg, of Upsal, is about to publish, with a transla- 
tion, the second part of this Chronicle, which has not yet been printed 
entire. From this part, which embraces Church History, J. S. Asse- 
mani has given copious extracts in his Bibliotheca Orientalis. By my 
advice Professor Tullberg was last summer in London for the purpose 
of transcribing it from a MS. in the British Museum. He has com- 
pared the copy he made with a Florence MS., and he is now engaged 
in Rome.® He also transcribed the celebrated Book of Paradise, 
written by Palladius and Hieronymus, and has collated it with a 
Vatican MS. The British Museum possesses three copies of this 
work, which were lately brought from Egypt. 

‘On the preparation of a Syriac Grammar I cannot think, under 
existing circumstances at least. The Grammar of Uhlemann, although 
borrowed from Hoffmann, is to be preferred on account of its compact- 
ness, and I make use of it in my classes. Both of them are unphilo- 
sophical and abounding in errors.’ 








NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





Hore Biblice Quotidiane. Daily Scripture Readings. By the late 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D., edited by the Rev. WiLL1AM 
Hanna, LL.D. Vols. I. and II. Sutherland and Knox, Edin- 
burgh, 1848. Pp. xliii. 422, 478. 


WueEv, still but a short time since, we heard of the sudden departure 
of the ‘ master in Israel,’ whose posthumous works are now in course 
of production—the lament of good old Quarles for ‘ the Reverend and 
learned Dr, Wilson of the Rolls,’ presented themselves spontaneously 
to our minds— 
‘This day a pillar’s fall’n, that did support 

The holy rafters of fair Sion’s court ; 

A great coloss, whose marble shoulders bore 

So large a share, that even the sacred floor 

Did startle, and her consecrated wall 

Did shake and tremble at the sudden fall.’ 


Perhaps there has been no minister of the Scottish Church the shock 
of whose death was so widely and generally felt beyond the limits of that 
country to.which he belonged, which was the scene of his labours, and 
whose highest national characteristics he nobly embodied. England 
joined with Scotland in the act of mourning which the occasion called 





> Professor Tullberg returned by Breslau to Upsal, last aes 
Or ; 
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for ; Germany was not indifferent ; and a burst of astonished wailing 
arose beyond the Atlantic for this great loss. ‘The sermons and dis- 
courses which were then delivered in the United States were more 
numerous than, we believe, ever signalized the decease of a foreign 
divine, and some of them that have been printed rank among the 
best efforts of the transatlantic pulpit. Among others, two were pub- 
lished by Dr. Sharp, upon the remarkably appropriate text (Is. iii. 
1-4), ‘ For behold, the Lord doth take away—the eloquent orator.’ 

It was not long before some comfort was afforded by the announce- 
ment that a large quantity of manuscript by Dr. Chalmers existed, 
which would without delay be brought forth, together with a narrative 
of his life and labours, under the direction of his son-in-law Dr. 
Hanna, the able editor of the North British Review. This promise 
has been well redeemed ; for within nine months of his decease we 
have two ample voiumes of these posthumous works and are promised 
a volume every quarter till the whole has been produced. These two 
volumes bring the author before us in a character in which he was not 
before known to the public—that of a Scripture expositor; and, on 
that account, as well as for the surpassing interest which the British 
religious public attaches to whatever bears directly on the Bible, the 
preference in the order of publication has been perhaps rightly assigned 
to them—though there are those who (knowing wherein Dr. Chalmers’ 
greatest strength lay) will be disposed to look for the Lectures, which 
are to form part of the publication, as likely to afford the most character- 
istic, and, therefore, the most valuable, productions of this great man. 

The following is the account of the present portion of these works, 
which is given by the Editor :— 

‘The two series of Biblical compositions now to be offered to the public, were 
commenced by Dr. Chalmers in October, 1841, and continued with unbroken 
regularity till the day of his decease. Go where he might, however he might be 
engaged, each week-day had its few verses read, thought over, written upon—form- 
ing what he denominated “ Hore Biblicw Quotidiane ;” each sabbath-day had its 
two chapters—one in the Old and one in the New Testament—with the two trains 
of meditative devotion recorded, to which the reading of them respectively gave 
birth—forming what he denominated “ Hore Biblice Sabbatice.” When absent 
from home, or when the manuscript books in which they were ordinarily inserted 
were not beside him, he wrote in short-hand, carefully entering what was thus 
written in the larger volumes afterwards, Not a trace of haste, or of the extreme 
pressure from without to which he was so often subjected, is exhibited in the hand- 
writing of these volumes, but few words omitted—scarcely any erased. Instead of 
being a first and an only copy, written often in the midst of a multitude of engage- 
ments, they look more like the last and the corrected copy of one who had few other 
tasks than that of their preparation to occupy him. This singular correctness was 
a general characteristic of his compositions. His Lectures on the Epistles to the 
Romans were written currente calamo in Glasgow, during the most hurried and 
overburdened period of his life. And when, many years afterwards, they were 
given out to be copied for the press, scarcely a blot, or an erasure, or a correction 


was to be found in them, and they were printed off exactly as they had originally 
been written. 

‘In preparing the “Hore Biblicee Quotidiane,’ he had beside him, for use and 
reference, the Concordance, the Pictorial Bible, Poole’s Synopsis, Henry’s Com- 
mentary, and Robinson’s Researches in Palestine. These constituted what he called 
his “ Biblical Library.” “There,” said he to a friend, pointing, as he spoke, to the 
above named volumes, as they lay together on his library table, with a volume Ned 

the 
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the “ Quotidianz,” in which he had just been writing, lying open beside them: 
“ there are the books I use ; all that is biblical is there. I have todo with nothing 
besides in my Biblical study.” 

‘To the consultation of these few volumes he throughout restricted himself. It 
would have interfered with—it would have defeated his primary design in com- 
mencing these compositions, had he used the many other helps which were at 
pemmerne he been led away by their employment into any lengthened critical, or 
historical, or doctrinal investigations. These writings were not intended to be the 
vehicles of learned research. They were not intended to constitute an elaborate 
exposition. He had no intention of drawing up for the use of others a regular 
commentary on the Holy Scriptures. The thought of, others—the idea of publica- 
tion—was not in his mind when he beganto write. He used the pen in this instance 
for his own private benefit alone. Seeking to bring his mind into as close and as 
full contact as possible with the passage of the Bible which was before him at the 
time, he recorded the thoughts suggested—the moral or emotional effects produced. 
That these thoughts might the less readily slip out of his memory, that these effects 
might be more pervading and more permanent. His great desire was to take off 
from the sacred page as quick, as fresh, as vivid, and as complete an impression as 
he could; and in using his pen to aid in this, his object was far more to secure 
thereby a faithful transcript of that impression, than either critically to examine, or 
minutely to describe the mould that made it. His own description of these ‘‘ Hora: 
Biblicee Quotidiane ” was that they consisted of his first and readiest thoughts; and 
he clothed these thoughts in what to him, at least, were the first and readiest words. 
Traces of his own peculiar phraseology do constantly occur, and yet in such a form 
as to demonstrate of that phraseology, that it was as capable of condensation as of 
expansion ; that it could be brief and aphoristic, or ample and many volumed, as 
the time or the object might require. And yet though both as to thought and expres- 
sion, of such instant, and easy, and natural growth, we have here the mature fruits 
of a whole lifetime's study of the Divine Oracles, conducted by one who tells us 
more than once that the verse in all the Bible the most descriptive of his own 
experience, is the utterance of David, ‘‘ My soul breaketh for the longing that it 
hath unto thy judgments at all times.’ ” 


This very well describes the contents of the principal portion of this 
work. ‘The ‘Sabbath Meditations,’ or ‘ Hore Bibliczee Sabbatice,’ 
are of an entirely different nature—practical, meditative—exercises 
rather of the heart than of the head. ‘ Written amid the quiet of the 
day of rest, they are contemplative and devotional, passing generally 
into direct addresses to the Deity.’ These ‘ Meditations’ are of the 
nature of a disclosure—the most free and unreserved—of the,author’s 
inner life ; and, as they enable us to see the nature of the heart which 
worked together with and upon that mighty intellect and eloquent 
tongue, this short but precious portion of the work affords a study of 
no mean interest and instruction. 

‘ There is one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars, for one star differeth from another star in 
glory.’ In spite of this, we are seldom content to find one kind of 
glory in ‘the bright particular star ’ which attracts our notice ; but are 
disposed to expect to find concentrated in it all the glories of all the 
stars that shine. This is inordinate, and it is injurious. The field of 
theology in particular is very wide ; it comprises various departments 
distinctly marked out from each other; and requiring such very dif- 
ferent courses of study and habits of mind, that no man ever lived who 
cultivated all of them with equal success. It requires men of words, 
. men of things, men of thoughts, men of utterances ; there are spheres 
of labour for the philologer, the critic, the historian, the a 
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the reasoner, the persuader, the sympathiser. No one man is equal to 
all this. ‘The habits for one class of these subjects may be precisely 
those which might unfit him for the others. Yet in this country, the- 
ology is popularly considered as one science; and if it be stated that a 
man is eminent in one of these departments, there is an instinctive as- 
sumption that he is, or an expectation that he ought to be, eminent in 
all the others; and there is a proportionate disappointment, and the 
man we honour becomes depreciated in our eyes, when we hear that 
there are many branches of theological attainment in which he—so great 
in one or in two of them—is equalled or surpassed by many of his 
contemporaries. In Germany this distinction is better understood. 
There, very few of the great professors and doctors in divinity, with 
whose names the world rings, are ministers of religion, or have any kind 
of pastoral charge—they are mostly laymen, who devote their studies 
to the various departments of biblical scholarship. Clergymen, whose 
business is to set forth doctrine, to reason, to convince, and to per- 
suade, generally find sufficient labour in the studies connected with 
pastoral theology, and in digesting for pastoral use the labours of their 
learned brethren. Thus it would not be easy to name many German 
ministers who are eminent in biblical scholarship ; and of these we know 
of scarcely any who have attained distinction both as biblical scholars 
and as preachers. 

Whether this state of things is better or worse than our own, it is not 
here necessary to inquire. ‘There is, perhaps, counterbalancing good 
and evil in both; for while this division of labour has caused the wide 
field of theology to be in Germany highly cultivated in all its parts, 
the absence of a responsible spiritual function in a great body of the cul- 
tivators, has perhaps in no small degree tended to produce there that 
secularization of theological studies, which may be eventually for 
good, but some of the existing results of which cannot be witnessed 
without concern. 

This division exists, in a great degree, among ourselves practically, 
though in an unrecognised form, The broad shield of the clerical office 
which is thrown over all, covers these great diversities of acquirements 
and pursuits, while it seems to exact universal attainments. The higher 
obligations of the pastoral office—the paramount duty of striving to 
win souls to Christ, by the consecration of all the best of his time 
and energies to that exalted service—-are apt to prevent a conscientious 
minister from allowing that degree of time to biblical scholarship which 
is necessary to high attainments therein, and will explain how it is that 
our great biblical scholars, although professionally clergymen, have 
seldom had any weighty pastoral charge, or have distinguished them- 
selves in the pulpit ; while those who have there been in their greatest 
strength, have seldom claimed a high place in Biblical learning. 

Now these observations apply very fully to the position of Dr. 
Chalmers. His position was that of a public teacher—a teacher of 
thinking men; and, for that great work and mighty task, God be- 
stowed upon him powers and gifts—powers of thought and gifts of 
utterance—such as few men in any age or country have ever possessed 
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together in the same degree, and in as large a measure as the uninspired 
mind seems capable of sustaining. Here, in the endowments which 
qualified him for the first place among public teachers, lay that great 
strength which astonished the world. But in what is called properly 
biblical scholarship, Dr. Chalmers never made any pretensions, nor 
in this respect was any strength ever ascribed to him, even in his own 
country. This is no disparagement to him. His line of service and of 
study was altogether different ; and we cannot justly demand that any 
man should excel in these knowledges which he has never professed to 
cultivate. It was, therefore, not without alarm that we heard of the 
present publication; and were led to fear that injudicious friends 
might injure the recognised reputation of this great man, by advancing 
for him, after his death, claims which the writings might not be able 
to substantiate. The height of his reputation in another line, would 
be apt to raise expectations with respect to his expositions of Scripture, 
which we feared might not be justified by the result; and from this 
might spring a reaction in the minds of many, tending to the dis- 
paragement of his undoubted excellence. We still think that it would 
have been more judicious to have put in the forefront of this publica- 
tion the works he has left in those departments in which his eminence 
is unquestioned. But we are bound to admit that whatever apprehen- 
sion we felt on this account has been dissipated by the inspection of 
the work itself. The Editor carefully guards against the misconcep- 
tion we dreaded, and is at much pains to place these annotations in a 
right point of view. Then a survey of the ‘ Readings’ themselves is 
sufficient to relieve our anxiety. In substance there is little that is 
new to one well read in Biblical literature—but there is not seldom a 
strong and happy thought—a singular facility in grasping the scope of 
the subject—and much unconscious force in bringing the matter under 
the testing powers of a cultivated understanding, which well reward 
the attention of the reader, and keep him constantly aware that he is 
in the hands of one of those extraordinary men who cannot do any- 
thing without manifesting some of the great powers which God has 
entrusted to them. 

The two volumes before us bring the series of ‘ Readings’ to the 
end of Job; and the third will reach to Jeremiah, at which point 
the progress of the work was stayed by the death of the writer. 
For ourselves we can truly say that we regret this abrupt termi- 
nation of his pleasant labour; for it would have been a peculiar 
gratification to us to have witnessed the mode in which he—with his 
entire faith of heart and mind, joined to his singular freedom of 
hand—would have treated some of the subjects which the historical 
books of the New Testament offer. The Epistles he would probably 
have gone through much in the same way as through Job, where he 
enters little into details, but merely gives a kind of summary of 
the contents and the teaching of the passage under survey. The re- 
marks on the historical books of the Old Testament in particular, as 
we here have them, will be interesting to all readers ; and even those 
’ whose large reading or frequent thought may have anticipated much 
that 
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that is here presented, will be delighted with the depth of many of the 
experimental reflections, with the number of new points of view opened 
up in the contemplation of Scripture characters and events, with the 
frequency of the striking and true thoughts which are scattered broad- 
cast through these pages; and with the numerous glimpses which are 
afforded of the individualities of the writer in his mind and character. 
On this last account alone the work would be most valuable; for it 
is no light privilege to be admitted thus unreservedly into the secret 
retreats of such a man as Dr. Chalmers. 

We do not here produce extracts in corroboration of the view we 
have taken. Some passages may from time to time find their way into 
our ANALECTA, and the publication of the remaining volume may 
afford us an opportunity of looking more closely at particular parts. 
We have only to add that the books are beautifully printed, and do 
infinite credit to all the parties engaged in their production. 


The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament unfolded, and its 
Coincidence or Disagreement with prevailing Systems indicated. 
By Samuet Davipson, LL.D. London, Jackson and Walford, 
1848. 8vo. pp. xx. 458, 


This volume forms the thirteenth series of the Congregational 
Lecture, founded in connection with the Congregational Library in 
London, and which has already produced works of great merit—some 
of which have taken a standard place in the theological literature of 
the country. Few of these involve any matters of denominational 
controversy, and they are mostly such as may be interesting and 
instructive to all denominations of Protestants. 

The present volume, which is among the ablest, and is in many 
respects one of the most important of the series, is, however, expressly 


_ devoted to subjects on which Christians differ; and which, indeed, 


form the most ostensible matters of difference among them. As these 
are the topics which the plan of our publication does not embrace, we 
are precluded from giving this work so full a notice as it might other- 
wise have received. We are bound to say, however, that the book is 
composed in a spirit which ought to form a model for discussions of 
this nature. Its tone is by no means warlike or controversial, 
and it evinces but little of special advocacy in setting forth the 
views which the author entertains, and the conclusions to which he has 
been led. 

The author declines to be regarded as the champion of Congrega- 
tionalism, and exonerates that body from the responsibility of his 
conclusions. His object, he declares, has been, as far as was possible 
to him, to deduce the exact meaning of the Scriptural intimations 
without regard to denominational interpretations. He is hence pre- 
pared to find that no one will be entirely satisfied with all the results 
he has obtained, and that many even of the body to which he belongs 
will dissent from some of his opinions. Now it is a great matter for a 
man to set forth views with the consciousness that many will be dis- 
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pleased with them, and that few will wholly concur in them. This argues 
much honesty and independence of mind, and great earnestness for 
truth ; and it indicates that the good old stuff of which martyrs were 
made, is not altogether lost. Dr. Davidson may here well speak for 
himself. 

‘The author can hardly cherish the hope of being exempted from considerable 
animadversion. He has counted the cost of manifold censure. Truth must not be 
sacrificed to usage or party. It is better to comply with the suggestions of con- 
science than to please men. The favour of others, -— at the expense of conceding 
what conscience disallows, is too dearly purchased. But he is averse to polemics. 
He will not hastily allow himself to be dragged into controversy. So much of misre- 
presentation and asperity is mixed up with it, as to render it a most unprofitable and 
injurious employment. Neither is it worth while to reply to persons who nibble 
at minute particulars and things immaterial, while they are unable or indisposed 
to grapple fairly and fully with the main principles inculcated.’ p. ix. 


It may be regretted that it should have devolved on one so averse 
to polemics to handle the thorny topics which men of peace avoid. 
The author indeed admits that— 

‘There are phenomena in the religious world which appear to discourage a timid { 
writer from attempting to discuss the subject of the following lectures. And when i 
these symptems dissuading from its examination are of a cheering aspect to the 
pious mind, it becomes a matter of serious reflection whether the matter should be 
publicly agitated. And yet the author cannot believe that the religious sects now 
existing, are better prepared, in reality, to amalgamate with one another, than they 
were a century ago; or that an examination of the topic is likely to impede their 
further incorporation, should that incorporation appear desirable or near. It is 
possible, indeed, that the narrow-minded adherent of a party may magnify the 
importance of belonging to his own denomination so highly as to look on all others 
with an evil eye, or with profound pity, as if they were deeply involved in serious 
error; but the man who endeavours to rise above the views of interested partisans, 
will treat the subject in a more liberal spirit. While indicating his own preferences, 
he will be careful not to provoke the bitter recrimination of those who differ from 
him.’ pp. v., vi. 

We like this; and although, with Dr. Davidson, we doubt that 
the day of amalgamation is near, or perhaps desirable; we do trust 
that the day of charity and forbearance, of true tolerance——nay, of 
brotherly love, among those who, although they may differ in matters 
of ecclesiastical polity, claim to be ‘all one in Christ Jesus,’ or at least 
to be of near neighbourhood in Him, is not only much nearer than it 
was fifty years ago, but is even now at hand, if it be not already come. 
It surely shall not much longer be a reproach to us, that it is only in 
the things of Christ that we practically hesitate to know and love a 
neighbour. 

The plan of Dr. Davidson required him to examine for himself all 
the texts bearing, or supposed to bear, upon the subject. This he has 
done in his usual thorough manner; and it quite consists with the 
objects of our own publication for us to bear witness that many im- é 
portant passages of the New Testament are so well and so ably dis- 
cussed in these pages as to render it unsafe for any one whose atten- 
tion may hereafter be turned to these subjects, or who undertakes to 
write on these texts, to suffer himself to remain unaquainted with 
this author’s studies in them. 





Immortality : 
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Immortality: its real and alleged Evidences: being an Endeavour 
to ascertain how far the Future Existence of the Human Soul is 
discoverable by Reason. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with Observations on Future Punishment. By J. T. Gray. 
London, Jackson and Walford, 1848. 8vo. pp. iv. 70. 


This pamphlet offers the reader something not often to be met with 
in our day—a very original treatise, on a subject of great interest ; 
every page of which evinces the presence of an able reasoner, and of a 
penetrating intellect. The object of the writer is to show that the 
anguments advanced to prove that the great doctrine is discoverable by 
the light of unaided reason are untenable, and that it has been the 
province of revelation alone to bring life and immortality to light. 

If the first position be established, the other necessarily follows, and 
the argument is therefore confined to the refutation of the arguments 
from reason ; but his views having been misunderstood, the author now 
takes care to let it be seen that he does believe in the immortality‘of the 
soul as revealed in Scripture ; and, to our minds, the inquiry and its 
result are of much importance, as showing the necessity’ of a revelation 
to make known to us a fact so essential to our happiness and hope. 

Another important use of such an inquiry is indicated by the 
anthor : 


‘ The number is probably considerable of those who, despairing of an immortality 
of bliss hereafter, are but too content to renounce an immortality of being, and to 
accept a destiny no better than that of the “ beasts which perish.” For the con- 
futation or exposure of such scepticism, Scripture texts, however decisive, would be, 
we need scarcely say, wholy futile. It is observable that the particular point on 
which we are enjoined in Scripture to be prepared to justify our faith is precisely 
that which unbelievers of this class would discredit: “ Be ready always to give an 
answer to every one who asketh you a reason of the hope which is in you with 
meekness and fear.” 

‘Many, who are at the farthest remove from professed scepticism, are yet subject 
to illapses of sceptical thought, their scruples respecting perhaps, among other 
doctrines, the leading one now under notice. In this age of general reading, an 
entire ignorance of such scruples is the privilege (if it be privilege) probably of few. 
The scruples involve no guilt; but they may be productive of much disquietude, 
and are not always unattended with danger. For the satisfaction then of our own 
minds, as well as of those of others, an inquiry into the rational evidences of our 
immortality cannot but be deemed of prime importance.’ pp. 1, 2. 


The author sets before him the Phedo of Plato, the Tusculane 
Disputationes of Cicero, and Drew’s Essay on the Immateriality, Sc., 
of the Human Soul, and disposes of the arguments which are produced 
in these works, which he justly considers as embodying the testimony 
of reason on the subject he has undertaken to discuss, 

It has often appeared to us that the ancient writers do not speak 
with that degree of confidence on the subject which is usually ascribed 
to them; and this point is clearly established by Dr. Gray. He 
says: 

‘If we examine the most celebrated ancient treatises on the subject, we do not 
find the authors generally claiming for their speculations more than a high pro- 
bability. Cicero, one of the most distinguished, while he discovers a strong bias to 
the belief of immortality, yet argues at great length on the other alternative, 
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anxiously extracting whatever consolation he can from the latter hypothesis. In 
different parts of his writings his mind seems to be oscillating between the two 
extremes. He expressly tells us in one passage that he considers it the business of 
a deity alone to determine the truth decisively. The tone of the Athenian philo- 
sopher— 
“ Whom, well inspired, the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men,” 

was more confident; but even he did not succeed, it would appear, in imparting 
his confidence to his friends. We have, it is well known, a record by Plato of his 
discussion of this very point in his closing hours. In the course of this discussion, 
we find one of the party thus expressing his state of feeling: “I cannot but subscribe 
to what Socrates has said; yet I own that the greatness of the subject, and the 
natural weakness of man, occasion within me a sort of distrust and incredibility.” 

* A still more remarkable confession on the subject is that which is attributed to 
the same speaker in an earlier part of the dialogue :—“ One of these two things must 
be done: we must either learn the truth from others, or find it out ourselves. 
If both ways fail us, amidst all human reasons, we must fix upon the strongest and 
most forcible, and trust to that as to a ship, while we pass through this stormy sea, 
and endeavour to avoid its tempests, until we find out one more firm and sure, 
such as a promise or revelation, upon which we may happily accomplish the voyage 
of this life, as in a vessel that fears no danger.” 

‘In this passage we have a distinct admission of the need of a direct communica- 
tion from above (Adyos Oeius tis), in order to full satisfaction. Whether the passage 
exhibits the sentiments of the writer himself, we cannot be sure; might we so 
regard it, it would, taken in connection with the sentence from Cicero above, be 
virtually a surrender, on reason’s part, of the competition. Here, accordingly, our 
obligations to the Christian Scriptures commence. For precarious surmise, they 
give us authoritative statement ; for the glimmer of twilight, the blaze of day.’ pp. 
4, 6. 

The arguments for the soul’s immortality, founded, or professing to 
be founded, on pure reason, derivable from the capacities of the soul 
—from our moral instincts—from the analogies of external nature— 
from the alleged instinctive expectation in human minds of a future 
life—and from the present aspects of the moral world—are all very 
ably handled by the author. 

It is highly to the credit of this writer that he produces the argu- 
ments he offers with the utmost force and distinctness, and nowhere 
understates the positions he refutes, in order to facilitate his own labour 
in disposing of them. The dissertation is altogether well worthy of the 
attention which, from its appearance in a second edition, we presume it 
has obtained. 


The Olive, Vine, and Pulm; embracing an Illustration of the nume- 
rous Allusions in Scripture to these Trees and their Produce. 
With an Introduction by Joun Kirro, D.D. Grant and Taylor, 
Edinburgh, 1848. 16mo. pp. 164. 


This is an able and very useful little work, crowded with all sorts 
of well-digested information on the subjects of which it treats. The 
manner in which these three principal products mentioned in Scripture 
are here handled, furnish a very excellent specimen of the illustrative 
mode of treating subjects of this description ; and the reader may feel 
some surprise at the very large number of Scripture texts which receive 
illustration in these modest pages. In fact there is not, we believe, 
any 
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any text in which either of these products are mentioned, which are 
not brought under the reader’s notice, and concerning which all the 
information requisite for its elucidation is not furnished. In the article 
on the Vine, we perceive that the author adopts the views which the 
temperance writers take of what is called ‘ the wine question ;’ and 
the reader may here find, in a small space, a clear statement of the 
interpretations these writers give of the passages of Scripture in which 
wine is mentioned, The work being intended for popular use, the 
author has skilfully avoided encumbering his pages with the forms of 
learning, although the results of much learned research are embodied 
in them. The Introduction, by Dr. Kitto, treats chiefly of the general 
subject of Scripture natural history, and of the difficulties by which 
that very interesting branch of Biblical study is surrounded. 


Address to the Friends of Zion. By the Right Rev. Samuet Gosart, 
Bishop of the United Church of England and Ireland, at Jerusalem. 
November 2, 1847. Hatchard and Son, London, 1848. 12mo. pp. 
31. 


The object of this address is to interest the Christian public in con- 
tributing towards the formation of a fund for the support, or rather 
for the assistance, of the Jews converted in Jerusalem. Bishop Gobat 
says :— 

‘ As far as we can know there is a spirit of inquiry among the Jews. I am told 
from time to time that there are many Jews who are truly convinced that Jesus 
is the Messiah; many who secretly read the New Testement, fewer those who 
have the courage to open their minds to, or even to visit or receive visits from the 


missionaries, and very few those who have the courage to confess their faith in a 
crucified Saviour.’ pp. 6, 7. 


It is stated that five adult Jews have received baptism during the 
past year, and that since 1839 the whole number of Jews who have 
been baptized at Jerusalem is thirty-one adults, with twenty-six children 
of the same people. Some of these have gone forth among their brethren 
in Egypt and Persia, to labour as missionaries and missionary agents. 
Those who remain at Jerusalem, the bishop says, work hard to earn 
their livelihood by the sweat of their brow; and ‘although deficient 
in many respects with regard to spiritual life, they endeavour to grow 
in the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ 
This leads Bishop Gobat to the gist of his address. He says :— 


‘It is well known, as already stated, that the Jews of Palestine are generally 
very poor; wherefore, whenever an individual is so far convinced of the truth of 
the Gospel as to ask further instruction, he loses the allowances upon which he lived 
as a Jew; and has no other means of avoiding starvation but to cast himself, at 
least visibly, upon the help of our missionary party. And as the allowance at the 
disposal of the missionaries, for the purpose of relieving the most pressing wants of 
inquirers and proselytes, is quite inadequate to numerous claims made upon them, 
this difficulty is increased in proportion to the success which they have as Christian 
missionaries, Hence, latterly, when several Jews seemed disposed to embrace 
Christianity, one of the missionaries observed that, when he met them, he was 
always afraid that they might express a decided wish to be especially instructed 
and baptized, because he could not foresee how they could be preserved from starva- 
tion! And here it is my solemn duty publicly to state, that the missionary party 
deprive themselves of many comforts, not to say more, in order to be _— to 
relieve 
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relieve their suffering brethren of the house of Israel, before and after baptism. 
As far as I know the proselytes in this place, they are generally disposed to work 
in one way or other, in order to earn their livelihood ; but we have no employment 
to give to any great number of them in this country, and if we send them to other 
remote places, we must pay their passage, as has been the case with six during the 
present year, of whom only two had any means of travelling.’ pp. 10, 11. 

The sincerity of the converts being thus tested by the certain 
sacrifices they make, and by their willingness to work for their living, 
we certainly think that they are entitled to the consideration which the 
bishop claims for them, and that the burden of their maintenance ought 
not to rest exclusively upon the resources of the missionary party of 
Jerusalem. At the same time we cannot suffer to pass without some 
animadversion, the dread the missionaries are represented as expressing 
lest too many converts should offer for the means of subsisting them. 
Is the Lord’s hand shortened that he cannot now, as of old, provide for 
all the necessities of those who leave kindred, house, or land for his 
sake? In these things we greatly want in these days something more 
of the fine old apostolical faith—tfaith to believe, without wavering, that 
the Shepherd will, in His own way, provide sufficiently for all the sheep 
that are brought into his fold. 

It is curious to see how the Jerusalem episcopate has actually 
become, as was foretold on the ‘appointment of Bishop Alexander, 
primarily a mission to the Jews. ‘The experience of his successor as 
a missionary to Eastern Christians, may tend to give the establishment 
a wider scope ; but it will still remain essentially a missionary station, 
with a bishop at the head of it, notwithstanding that this was by no 
means the object of the founders of this singular bishopric. 

It seems that the Protestant church on Mount Zion is so far ad- 
vanced that it is expected to be completed in the course of this spring, 
and, says the Bishop, ‘as Easter is the season when we have the greater 
number of travellers who take interest in our work, and strengthen our 
hands with their presence, I have fixed upon Wednesday in Passion 
week, the 19th of April, for the consecration of the building to the 


service of our Redeemer.’ 
‘ 





BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 





Ir is probably known to many of our readers that the Rev. John Brown, D.D., of 
Edinburgh, is preparing for publication an important work, to be called The First 
Epistle General of Peter, illustrated in Expository Discourses, which, from the 
well-known qualifications and high reputation of the author, is expected with pecu- 
liar interest, especially in Scotland. It is to form three octavo volumes, of from 
450 to 500 pages each, which will be published successively. The first volume is 
in the press, and will probably appear in or soon after May. 


We are happy to perceive that Clark's Foreign Theological Library is proceeding 
with vigour and promptitude. The first volume for the present year, which has 
just come to hand, is the second volume of Dr. Davidson’s translation of Gieseler’s 
Ecclesiastical History. The other volumes for the year are to be the second and 
third volumes of Olshausen’s Commentary on the Gospels ; and the third volume, 
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completing the work, of Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms. We can safely, 
and with entire satisfaction, recommend the series of translations embraced in this 
‘ Library’ to the attention of our readers, who, by becoming subscribers, can obtain 
them much more cheaply than in the usual way, the price being doubled to non- 
subscribers. 

A return of the number of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer-books, and Psalms, printed, 
published, and sold by the Queen’s printer in England, and by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, furnishes the following results, which are important as 
showing the total production (including all societies) during the period which the 
statement covers. Bibles published and sold by the Queen’s printer from 1837 to 
1847, 2,284,540; Testaments, during the same period, 1,971,877; Prayer-books, 
during the same period, 1,464,690; Psalms, 1,179,216; amount of drawback of 
paper duty received in the same period, 23,952/. 16s. 8d. Bibles printed at the 
University press, Oxford, from Jan. 1, 1838, to Dec. 31, 1847, 2,612,750; Testa- 
ments, 2,062,250; Prayer-books, 2,548,650; Psalms, 1,685,250; Psalters, 76,000 ; 
Apocryphas, 63,500; drawback, 32,472]. for ten years. Number of Bibles and 
Testaments sold by the University press of Oxford to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, from Jan. 1, 1838, to Dec. 31, 1847 :—Bibles, 1,167,711; Testaments, 
1,373,130. Number of Bibles printed at the Cambridge University press from 
Michaelmas, 1836, to Michaelmas, 1847 :—Bibles, 895,500 ; Testaments, 1,111,600; 
Common Prayers, 591,600; Psalms, 403,700; Apocryphas, 29,550. Number of 
Bibles bought by the British and Foreign Bible Society from the Queen’s printers, 
from Jan. 1, 1837, to Dec. 31, 1847 :—Bibles, 1,314,031; Testaments, 1,352,604; 
Psalms, 92,622. Number of books bought by the same society from the Oxford 
University during the same period:—Bibles, 1,151,276; Testaments, 1,355,926 ; 
Psalms, 30,900. Number of books bought by the same society from the Cambridge 
University during the same period:—Bibles, 527,846; Testaments, 737,496; 
Psalms, 10,200. 


We learn by a letter from Professor Edwards, of Andover, U.S., one of the 
editors of the Bibliotheca Sacra, that ‘a very important work has been lately pub- 
lished in this country, a translation of Neander’s Church History, in two thick octavo 
volumes. The translation is made with great accuracy and fidelity, by one of our 
best German scholars, Professor Torrey, of the University of Vermont.’ We have 
seen the first of these two volumes, and when the second comes to hand hope to 
notice the whole work. ‘The first volume is a good specimen of American typo- 
graphy, and has for a frontispiece a characteristic portrait of the author, reduced, 
as we perceive, from one recently published in Germany, We see that this first 
volume (without the portrait) has been reprinted, so as to form two volumes of 
the last year’s issue of the Foreign Theological Library. 

From the same source we also learn that Professor Moses Stuart has been at work 
for some time upon a Commentary on the Prophet Daniel. To this he has probably 
been led by his recent labours on the Apocalypse. 

We are also informed that a new and condensed edition of Barnes’s Notes on 
Isaiah is in the press; and that ‘Dr. Robinson’s New Testament Lexicon, and his 
translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, are both nearly if not quite exhausted.’ 
This last, we should think, cannot be the new and improved edition, which we 
mentioned in our last number, that Dr. Robinson had in the press, and which 
another correspondent in America says he is ‘ bringing out.’ The statement doubt- 
less refers to the previous edition of 1844. 

A Hebrew Bible (a facsimile of the large Tauchnitz edition) has appeared in the 
United States. 

Dr. J. J. Stahelin has published a work on the Messianic predictions of the Old 
Testament with reference to the principal citations in the New Testament (Die 
Messianischen Weissagungen des A. T. in ihrer Entstehung, Entwickelung und Aus- 
bildung, &c.). ts object is to explain all the expectations of the Jewish people on 
natural principles. It is described as a useful work, and worthy of notice; but, as 
may be expected, furnishing occasion for much criticism, 


A manual Polyglott Bible is advertised to be edited by Dr. R. Stier and Dr. K. 
G, W. Theile (Polyglotten-Bibel zum praktischen Hekseewh, &e.). It is to 
contain 
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contain the original text, the LXX., the Vulgate, and the German of Luther, 
together with the most important variations of the principal German translations. 
The Old Testament is to be completed in three volumes, the first of which is pro- 
mised at Easter. 


We observe in the German periodicals the announcement of two prizes to be 
given for the two best essays in German on the observance of the Lord’s day 
(Ueber die Sonntags-Heiligung). The object of the essays is to show from the 
Word of God that one whole day in seven has from the beginning been set apart by 
the Lord of the world for his worship. The essays are to be sent in by the end of 
December, 1848. The judges are Otto v. Gerlach, Ed. Kuntze, E. F. Ball, Aug. 
Ebrard, and F, Harter. The prizes are respectively 150 and 100 ducats (about 70/. 
and 47. sterling). The announcement is made by Dr. Marriott, and dated Basel, 
Ist Dec. 1847. 


We observe in the Evangelical Christendom for March an announcement of the 
death of Dr. Bretschneider, ‘ once the most learned and zealous defender of German 
Rationalism,’ in the seventy-second year of his age. 


Dr. F. C. Baur, of Tiibingen, has just published his critical inquiries into the 
canonical Gospels, their connection with each other, their character and origin 
(Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die kanonischen Evangelien, &c.). The substance of 
the work has already appeared in various numbers of the Theologische Jahrbiicher 
since 1844. He appears to reject all the Gospels as genuine historical accounts, 
except Matthew ; and even in this remaining Gospel he supposes many alterations 
and additions. We shall look with interest to the efforts of German theologians in 
defending the authenticity and genuineness of the Gospels against this attack. We 
can feel no doubt that the searching investigation to which the canonical books of 
the New Testament are now subjected by continental divines, will issue in the esta- 
blishment of the truth on a firmer basis, 


An anonymous treatise has lately been published at Berlin, which arrives at the 
same conclusion as Dr. Baur does respecting the canonical Gospels. It bears the 
somewhat singular title, AOS MOI MOY STQ, Oder das Abhingigheitsverhdltniss 
der vier hanonischen Evangelien unter einander, nachgeweisen vom Standpunckte des 
Glaubens. According to this author, the Gospel of Matthew is the only one of the 
four accounts which contains the genuine history of Christ ; the others give merely 
their own subjective views of that history. The author imagines that this theory 
will remove all difficulties and contradictions, and that everything will be hereby 
rendered clear and harmonious. 


The attacks previously made by Dr. Baur on the Epistles have called forth several 
replies. A Latin tract in defence of the Epistle to the Philippians has wee 
from the pen of Dr. Liinemann (Pauli ad Philippenses epistola contra F, C. Bau- 
rium defendit, &c.). 1t is described as a very successful work. Dr. M. Baumgarten 
also has brought out a work on the genuineness of the pastoral Epistles, with especial 
reference to the recent attack of Dr. Baur (Die Aechtheit der Pastoralbriefe mit be- 
sonderer Rucksicht, &c.). 


A practical Commentary on the historical books of the New Testament (Prac- 
tischer Commentar iiber der historischen Schriften des N. T., &c.) is in course of 
publication at Altenburg, without the name of the author. The first Lieferung 
has already appeared ; three more, completing the Gospel of Matthew, are to appear 
in the course of the present year. ‘The publisher states that the author is already 
favourably known to the public by his theological works, and that he has been 
labouring at this Commentary for thirty years. 

A translation into German of Dr. Merle d’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation 
has been commenced by Dr. M. Runkel, It is to be completed in five or six volumes, 
one of which has appeared ; and it is published at a very low price, so as to become 
an ‘ evangelical book of the people.’ 

We have before us a Commentary on the Book of Joshua (Commentar iiber das 
Buch Josua) by Dr. C. F. Keil, Professor of Exegesis and of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Dorpat. In his preface the object of the author is thus stated : 
« To break down the prevalence of Rationalism as to the Old Testament, to —— 
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the wide-spread prejudices respecting it which have grown into formal articles of 
belief, and to help forward a true understanding of it, and one animated by faith, is 
the object of this Commentary ; as it is also of that on the books of Kings, which 
appeared not long since. It will be followed, if God will, by a similar endeavour 
in reference to the other historical books.’ We hope in a future number to give 
our readers a more detailed account of the work. Dr. Keil has also published an 
essay on the historical credibility of the books of Chronicles, and the integrity of 
the book of Ezra (Apologetischer Versuch iiber die Bucher der Chronik und iiber 
die Integritét des Buchs Esra). 


A new Harmony of the Gospels has been published by Jos. Henr. Friedlieb, 
Prof. Extr. of Theol. in the University of Breslau, under the title Quatuor Evan- 
gelia Sacra Matthai, Marci, Luce, Johannis, in harmoniam redacta. Textum cum 
Cod. Ephraemi Syr. Reg. nunc demum accurate contulit, &c. J. H. Friedlieb. 


The first half of the eighth Abtheilung of Meyer’s Critico-exegetical Commentary 
on the New Testament (Kritisch-exeget. Commentar iiber das N. T.), containing the 
Epistle to the Philippians, has recently appeared. 


The Commentary of Maurer on the Old Testament (Commentarius gram. exeget. 
in Vet. Test.) has, after an interval of five years, been continued by Heiligstedt, who 
has published the first section of vol. iv., containing the commentary on Job. The 
second part of this volume, containing Solomon’s Song and Ecclesiastes, was adver- 
tised to appear at Michaelmas last, but we are not aware that it has been yet 
published. 


The Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Heft iii. and iv., 
contains an extract of a letter from Dr. Schultz, the Prussian consul at Jerusalem. 
It states that the King of Prussia has undertaken to found a scientific library at 
Jerusalem. Professor Rédiger has been authorized to draw up a list of the books 
which are to form the foundation of the collection. Dr. Schultz promises himself 
much use from it to the theologians, orientalists, historians, and naturalists, whose 
increasing visits to the Holy Land he anticipates. 
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*,* It is intended that two Numbers of this Journal shall form a Volume ; and 
an Index to the two Numbers forming the first Volume will be given with the next 
. number. 
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ABARBANEL, his notice of the symbols 
in the rite of purification for leprosy, 
139, note. 

Accentuation, Masoretic, generally ac- 
cords with the structure of members, 
325. 

Adonai, the word explained, 283-285, 

Addison, his criticisms on Paradise Lost, 
241, 

Africa, sacred trees in, 294. 

Alexander, Rev. William Lindsay, D.D., 
his article on certain Idiomatic usages 
of the Plural in Hebrew, 279-289. 

Ambrose, 123, 213. 

Amos, ComMENTARY ON, by Baur, re- 

viewed, 353-364; the work commended 

and characterised, 353, 354 ; account of 
the Introduction, 354-359 [see Pro- 
|r agpamn personal relations of Amos, 

is age, &c., 359; origin, plan, and 

literary character of his book, 359, 

360; the translation, 360; particular 

passages examined, 361-364; the posi- 

tion of Amos in the development of 

Israelitism, 364. 

Ancient Christianity, reference to, 220 
and note. 

Angels: who are the ‘angels’ of Matt. 
Xviii. 10? 365-371. 

Animals forbidden or allowed as food by 
Moses and by Mohammed, 155-159 ; 
not of clean habits, excluded from use 
as food, 159. 

Antar, the Bedouin romance, 155. 

Arethusa, mother of Chrysostom, 194. 

Antioch, birthplace of Chrysostom, 194 ; 
and the scene of his first triumphs, 
199, 200 ; commotions there, fearfully 
punished, 200, 202 ; social and religious 
condition of, 229-232 ; bishop of, 196. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM, THE PHILOSOPHY 
oF, 9-21; the Scriptural representa- 
tions of the Deity partake largely of 
human characteristics, 9; this pecu- 
liarity not limited to any particular 
era, 1b.; how this has been viewed b 
sceptics, 10, 11; some believers loo 
on it as a divine condescension to 
human faculties, 11, 12; others allege 
the impossibility of imparting know- 
ledge of divine things to man in any 
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other way, 13; others find refuge from 
the difficulties of the subject in the 
theory of divine vision, 14, 15; applied, 
for instance, to the ascension, 15: 
language consists only of the signs 
of sensible ideas, 17 ; hence the most 
abstract language possible must par- 
take of the characteristics in question, 
ib.; nor is the most abstract idea ne- 
cessarily the most correct, 17, 18; 
none of the grounds of objection to 
the anthropopathia of the Bible can 
be relied upon with certainty, 18 ; 
abstract ideas are morally inefficient, 
19, and indefinite, 19, 20; safest to 
retain those conceptions of divine 
things, in which the Scripture displays 
them to our perceptions, 21. 

Aquinas, Thomas, 121, 124, 125. 

Arabia, sacred trees in, 291. 

Arabian Nights, Lane’s translation of, 
155. 

Ass, not allowed as food by Moses, but the 
wild ass allowed by Mohammed, 159. 

Augustine, 114, 121, 123; his work, De 

loctrina Christiana, 199. 

Authors in the dogmatic or systematic 
theology of continental Europe, 148. 
Azazel, or the ‘scape-goat,’ the ordi- 
nance not of Egyptian origin, as 
Hengstenberg alleges, 133, 137; ob- 
jections to his view of the subject 

stated, 137-140; defended, 379, 380. 


B. 


Baali, the word explained, 283-285. 

Barrett’s Synopsis of Criticisms, re- 
viewed, 160-167. See Hebrew Cri- 
ticisms. 

Basil, the early friend of Chrysostom, 
196. 

Baur, Dr. G., his Commentary on Amos, 
reviewed, 353-364 ; notice of him, 353, 


note. 

Bayle, 152; his Dictionary characterized, 
153. 

Baxter, his Reformed Pastor, 199. 

Bede, cited, 115, 120; his Ecclesiastical 
History, edited by Dr. Giles, noticed, 
178. 
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Behemoth, the word explained, 282, 283. 
Bernstein, Professor, his letter on Syriac 
literature, 381, 382. 
Biblical Intelligence, 182-185, 392-395. 
Bishop, Daniel, his Constitution of Society 
as Designed by God, noticed, 176, 177. 
Bound, Dr., the complete doctrine of the 
identification of the Lord’s Day with 
the Sabbath ascribed to him, 349. 
Boothroyd, 161, 165. 
Burnet, his Pastoral Care, 199. 
Butter, polluted by carcase of a mouse, 
158. 
C. 


Calmet, his Dissertation on the Resur- 
rection of the Saints who arose with 
Jesus Christ, translated, 112-125; 
notice of his Dissertations, 112, note. 

Calvin, his view of the Sabbath, 349. 

Carcases, imparted ceremonial pollution 
even to food, 158. 

Cat, not allowed as food by Mohammed, 
159. 

Celibacy, early prevalence of wrong no- 
tions respecting, 221-223. 

Cetaceous animals, 158. 

Chalcedon, the Synod at, 209. 

Chalmers, Dr., notice of his Datly Scrip- 
ture Readings, 382-387. 

Cherubim, an archaic symbol, not de- 
rived from the Egyptian sphinx, 134 
and note, 

Curysostom, his birth and education, 
1938-195; trained for the law, 195, 196; 
disgusted therewith, and turns to reli- 

ious studies, 196; ordained a deacon, 
ib.; his friendship with Basil, 196, 197 ; 
his work on the Priesthood, 197-199; 
his preaching at Antioch, 199-203; 
his Homilies on the Statues, 200-203 ; 
becomes archbishop of Constantinople, 
203; his popularity as a preacher, and 

- his conduct there, 204, 205; occasions 
on which the power of his eloquence 
was signally — 205, 206 ; state 
of Christianity in his time, 207, 208; 
his faithfulness gives offence in high 
places, 208, 209 ; deposed and banished, 
209; his tranquillity, 209, 210; re- 
called, 210; again condemned and 
exiled, ib.; his meekness, 211; de- 
signedly subjected to discomfort and 
privations, 7b., which bring him to 
the grave at Comanes, 211; view of 
his conduct at Constantinople, 212-214; 
and in his banishment, 214, 215; con- 
trasted with that of Cicero and Ovid, 
215-217; character of his mind, 217, 
218; his reverence for Scripture, 219, 
220 ; shared in some errors of his time, 
220, 221; his works numerous, 223; 
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few of them polemical, 223; some of 
them specified, 223-225 ; his expository 
discourses characterized, 225, 226 ; his 
unrivalled excellence as a preacher, 
226; character of his rhetoric, and the 
matter of his sermons, 226-228 ; indi- 
cations of the manners of the age 
collected from his works, 229-233; 
—_ corruption of morals, 232, 233 ; 

is opinion that the saints arose when 
Christ died, 115; that they died again, 
123; compared with Jerome, Augus- 
tine, 233, 234; editions of his works, 


234, 

Clement of Alexandria, 118. 

Comanes, where Chrysostom died, 211. 

Constantinople, state of the archiepis- 
copate of, 203; unseemly canvass for, 
203, 204 ; Chrysostom advanced there- 
to, 204 [see Chrysostom]; state of the 
city in the fourth century, 208. 

Cornelius & Lapide, 121. 

CorRESPONDENCE. On Death, as con- 
nected with the Fall, by Dr. J. Pye 
Smith, 167-171; on the Scape-goat, 
by the Rev. J. Robertson, 379, 380; 
on Syriac Literature, 381, 382. 

Cox, the Rev. F. A., D.D., his article 
on Milton’s Paradise Lost, 236-257. + 

Craik, Henry, his amended Translation 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, noticed, 
175, 

Cucusus, 210. 


Dabb, the, a kind of lizard, Mohammed’s 
opinion as to the eating of it, 157. 

Dante, his Divine Newey the epic 
nearest allied in subject to Paradise 
Lost, 243. 

Daphne, the grove of, 232. 

David, his influence in raising Hebrew 
poetry, 87, 88. \ 

Davidson, Dr. S., his intended Intro- 
duction to the New Testament, 182; 
notice of his Ecclesiastical Polity of 
the New Testament, 387, 388. 

Davies, Dr. J., of Montreal, Professor 
Bernstein’s letter to him, 381, 382. 

Death as connected with the Fall, 167- 
171; the physiological history of all 
animal existence points to death as 
its natural termination, 168 ; probable 
that every species of animal has also its 
term of existence, 168; further evi- 
dence that death was probably from 
the beginning of the animal creation 
a part of its system, 168, 169; sug- 
gestions as to the possible state of 
man had he not fallen, 170, 171. 

Deists, English, the modern German neo- 
logy not to be traced to them, 153, 154. 
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Denham, Rey. J. F., his article on the 


Philosophy of ny age 
9-21; his oo on Marriage with 
a deceased ife’s Sister, noticed, 
172-175. 


Dewar, Rev. E. H., his German Pro- 
testantism, quoted, 141. 

Diction, poetic, character of, 298, 299; 
form of, 299-321, 

Dio Cassius, 135, 

Dobbin, Rev. O. T., LL.D., his article 
on German Rationalism in its early 
Indications, 126-154; his article on 
German Rationalism in its recent 
Development, 257-278. 

D’Orsey, Rev, A. J. D., his translation 
of Culmet’s Dissertation on the Resur- 
rection of the Saints who arose with 
Jesus Christ, 112-125, 

Druthmarus, 115, 120. 


E. 


Eadie, Rev. John, D.D., his article 
Chrysostom, a Sketch, 194-236, 

Ecclesiastes, See Kohelet. 

Editor, his introductory article, 1-9; his 
article on Moslem Traditionary Cus- 
toms illustrative of the Hebrew Dis- 
tinctions of Meats, 155-159; his 
remarks on Sacred Trees, 290-295; 
his notice on the state and prospects 
of the Journal, 378. 

Egypt and the Book of Moses by Heng- 
stenberg, objections to the views there- 
in stated respecting the scape-goat, 
133-140. 

Eeypt, sacred trees in, 291, 

Elohim, the word explained, 285-289. 

Epiphanius, 114-119. 

Eucharist, controversy concerning, 145. 

Eudoxia, the empress, favours Chry- 
sostom, 204; her injustice, 209; be- 
comes inimical to the prelate, 213. 

Eusebius of Cesarea, 119. 

Eutropius, the eunuch, prime minister of 
Theodosius, procures the appointment 
of Chrysostom to the see of Constanti- 
nople, 204; his fall, 206; Chrysostom 
successfully pleads for his life, 206. 

Evans, James Cock, his report on the 
case of the Queen v. Chadwick, no- 
ticed, 172-175, 

Ewald, Professor von, his Treatise on 
Hebrew Poetry, translated by Dr. 
Nicholson, 74-111, 295-325. 

Exile, Babylonian, depressing effect of, 
on Hebrew poetry, 90. 

Exodus. See Forsyth. 

EZEKIEL, INTRODUCTION TO, by Haver- 
nick, translated by the Rev.F.W.Gotch, 
22-42; author's preface, 22-24; no- 
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tices of Ezekiel’s life, times, and office, 
24-28; marks of individuality in his 
prophecies, 28-33; his power and 
energy, 29; indications of sacerdotal 
feeling and character, 29, 30; his ad- 
herence to the Pentateuch, 30; his re- 
lation to other prophets, 31; his cul- 
tivation and erudition, 31, 32; the 
definiteness of his prophecies, 32, 33; 
his diction and mode of statement 
varied, 33; his prevalent use of sym- 
bols, 34, 35; his style improperly 
blamed, 35; recurring expressions 

culiar to this prophet, 35, 36; the 
influence of the antecedent models 
upon the language, 36; various opi- 
nions as to the collection and arrange- 
ment of Ezekiel’s prophecies, 36-39 ; 
Jahn’s opinion, 36: Fichhorn's, 36, 
37; Bertholdt’s, 37; Ewald’s, 37; the 
contents of the Book of Ezekiel, 39, 40; 
notice of attacks upon the integrity of 
the book, 40-42; Exegetical works on 
Ezekiel, 42. 


F, 


Farmer, Hugh, 14. 

Flavian, bishop of Antioch, 200. 

Forsyth, Robert, his Observations on the 
Books of Genesis and Exodus, noticed, 
176; quoted, 180, 181. 


G. 


Gaussen, Professor L., his Jt is Written, 
noticed, 175, 176. 

Genesis. See Forsyth. 

German Rationalism in its early indica- 
tions, 126-154, See Rationalism. 

Gibbon, 215. 

Giles, J. A., his edition of Bede’s Eccle- 
siastical History noticed, 178, 

Gobat, bishop, notice of his Address to 
the Friends of Zion, 391, 392. 

Gotch, Rev. F. W., his translation of 
Havernick’s Introduction to Ezekiel, 
22-42. 

Gray, Dr. J. T., his Observations on 
Matt. xviii. 10; his Immortality, its 
real and alleged Evidences, noticed, 
389-390. 

Greek, eulogium on the language, 227. 

Gregory of Nyssa, 223. 

Gregory Nazianzen, his Apology, 199. 

Gregory the Great, 115. 


H. 


Hares, forbidden as food by Moses, and 
regarded as unlawful by Moslems, 
though eaten by the tribes, 154. 
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Havernick, his Jntroduction to Ezekiel, 
translated by the Rev. F. W. Gotch, 
22-42; notice of the author, 22, note ; | 
his Einleitung, extracts from, appended 
to the translation, 39-42. 

Hesrew Criticism, being a review of 
Barrett’s Synopsis of Criticism, by John 
Nicholson, A.B., Ph. D., 160-167; 
the title objected to, 160; the autho- 
rized version has no independent 
authority, 161; the variations there- 
from by critics, inadequately repre- 
sented in this work, 161; the author’s 
process explained and censured, 162 ; 
animadversion on his notes in Gen i. 
8-13; ii. 4-6; x. 21; xxix. 1-8; 
blamed for his blind adoption of Ken- 
nicott’s emendations, 166. 

Hebrew, not known by Chrysostom, 224. 

Hebrews, epistle to, Craik’s amended 
translation, noticed, 175. 

Hengstenberg, his view of the word 
Elohim controverted, 289; his views 

as to the signification of the ‘Scape- 
goat,’ stated and impugned, 133-140 ; 
vindicated, 379, 880. 

Hilary, 115, 119. 

Hobbes, 153, 154. 








Horse, not allowed for food by Moses, 156. 
Horsley, bishop, 163. 


I. 

Ignatius, 118. 

Incarnation, the, questions respecting it 
considered, 180. 

India, sacred trees in, 294. 

Inquiry, Free, 1n THEOLOGY, THE BASIS 
or Trutu Anp LiserAuiry, 43-73; 
the free use of the understanding the 
basis of all real conviction, 43; in the 
inquiry after religious truth we must 
refer to the same principles which 
guide the investigation of physical 
truths, 43-45; since the same gene- 
ral classes of delusion exist in both 
cases, 46; this shown by reference to 
Bacon’s first class of Idola—the Idola 
— 46; to his second class, the 

dola Tribus, 47; to his third class, 
the Idola Fori, 48; to his fourth class, 
the Idola Theatri, 50; ignorance often 
preferred to the labour of thought, 50; 
and even the capacity of thinking dis- 
credited by some, 51; hence the pa- 
rade of blind adherence to established 
doctrines, 51; and the promulgation 
of independent views discouraged, 
51-53; all the pleas urged against 
free inquiry are referable to the spirit 
of religious exclusiveness, 53; ex- 
amination of the real grounds and 
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motives on which this master principle 
is cherished, 53-56 ; but the disciplined 
mind perceives that men must un- 
avoidably differ, 56; the scheme of a 
general unity of religious belief chi- 
merical and unattainable, 58; and was 
never attained even when the power of 

‘the church in enforcing uniformity 

was at the highest, 58, 59; Romanism 
was consistent in striving to enforce 
this uniformity, 60; but not Protes- 
tantism, which recognises no infallible 
judge of differences, 60, 61; the appeal 
to Scripture, on which Protestantism is 
founded, is no other than an appeal to 
private judgment, 62; real liberality 
is therefore the ground of all true 
Protestantism, 63 ; those therefore who 
seek to uphold their belief by any kind 
of coercion indicate distrust of their 
own principles, 64; the alleged reli- 
gious liberality of the present day 
mostly of a spurious kind, 65, 66; 
the liberality advocated does. not tole- 
rate dishonest opinion, 68; is not in- 
difference, 69; it is true Catholicism, 
71-73. 

Introduction to Ezekiel, by Havernick, 
translated by Rev. F. W. Gotch, 22-42. 
See Ezekiel. 

Israelitism, Ewald’s appropriate name to 
express the peculiar internal cha- 
racter of the people, 355. 


J. 


Jacox, Rev. Francis, his observations on 
New Testament ‘ Life, 372, 373. 

Jeremiah, his position in prophecy, 359. 

Jerome, 115, 120. 

Job, his Testimony to the Resurrection, 
374-377. . 

Job, Book of, subject and dramatic plan 
of, 109; eminent as a poem of art, 
ib.; interpolations in, 110; assigned 
to the seventh century, ib.; its lan- 
guage betrays the decline of literature, 
ib. ; rythmical character of, 320, 

Joel, his position in prophecy, 358. 

Johnson, Dr., his dictum respecting re- 
ligious poetry, reproved, 243. 

Journal of Sacred Literature, its plan 
and objects, 1-8. 

Judith, book of, a romance, 111, 

Justification, controversy concerning, 
146. 


K. 
Kennicott, his emendations estimated, 


163, 166; some of them rash, and not 
accepted on the Continent, 163, 166. 
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Kohelet, Book of, a philosophical dis- 
cussion, 102; not written by Solomon, 
tb. ; enervate rhythm of, 321. 


L. 


Language, Hebrew, its want of genuine 
short syllables precludes all syllabic 
metre, 303. 

Language, Hebrew, poetical, how differ- 
ent from that of prose, 295; its ar- 


Law AND GosPEL, the, 326-353; the 





chaisms, innovations, and traces of 
dialect, 296-298. 


nature and purport of the distinct 
portions of Scripture not adequately 
discriminated by readers, 326; evils 





‘ Life,’ New Testament, observations on, 
372, 373. 

List of Publications in Sacred Literature. 
186-192, 375-378. 

Lizards, forbidden for food both to Jews 
and Moslems, 156, 

Locke, 16. 

Locusts, allowed as food by Moses, and 
not forbidden by Mohammed, 157. 

Lowth, bishop, 75, 163. 

Luther, the evil of modern rationalism 
not to be traced to him, 143, 144; 
quotations from him, 143, 144; his 
view of the sabbath, 349. 


M. 


of this, 327; the successive dis- | MacCombie, William, his work on 


pensations: 1. The primeval dispensa- 
tions, 328-331; their characteristics, 
330; do not furnish great principles 
of universal moral application ; 2. The 
Judaical Law, 331-336; Genesis to 
be regarded as an introduction to the 
Law, 332; the objects of the Law to 
separate the Israelites from the nations, 
332; abounds in special adaptations 
to the Jewish national mind, 333 ;. the 
modern distinction between the social 
and ceremonial law untenable, 333- 
336; 3. The teaching of Christ formed 
a preparation for the new dispensation, 
but did not bring it in, or repeal the 
preceding, 336-338; 4. The teaching 
of the Apostles introduced the new 
dispensation as completed by the death 
and resurrection of Christ, 338, seq. ; 
the character of that dispensation in- 





dicated by the abolition of the separa- 
tion between Jew and Gentile, which 
formed the basis of the old law, 339; 
mode in which it was presented to the 
Gentile and the Jew respectively, 339- 
342; the Law described as having 
wholly ceased, without distinction of 
parts, 343; no recognised dependence 
of the one system upon the other, 344°; 
all the essential Christian institutions 
independent and simple, 245; 5. Sub- 
sequent views of the Law and Gospel 
tended to engraft Judaism upon 
Christianity, 346; instanced in respect 
to the sabbatic observance, 346-352; 
conclusion, 352, 353. 

Lee, Professor, 162. 

Leprosy, the ceremonies in purification 
of, compared with those of the ‘ scape- 
goat,’ 139. 

Lercio, 114. 

Libanus, the Gentile rhetorician, tutor of 


Chrysostom, 194; his character, and | 


reputation of his school, 228, 








Moral Agency characterized, 170. 


M‘Queen, Rev. A., of Fayetteville, U.S., 


church dealings with him in respect 
of his marrying his deceased wife’s 
sister, 172-174. 

Mohammed, refuses to partake of a baked 
lizard, but did not forbid Khaled to 
partake of it, 156; ate the flesh of the 
wild ass, 157; accepted for Abu Tul- 
hah the hind legs of a horse, 157; 
latterly abstained from locusts, which 
he had once eaten, 157; allowed the 
carcase of a great fish to be eaten, 158 ; 
forbade the eating of a cat, or its 
price, 159. 

Maldonatus, 121. a 

Marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, 
works on the question, noticed, 172- 
175. 

Matthew, the Gospel of, contents and 
characteristics, 179. 

Matthew, St., his account of the resur- 
rection of the saints who arose with 
Christ, 112. 

Maurer, his Commentarius Grammaticus 
Criticus in Vet. Test. commended, 
167, 

Meats, Mostem Trapitionary Cus- * 
TOMS, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HEBREW 
DISTINCTIONS OF, 155-159; the charm 
of Oriental travel and reading to a 
Biblical student from the associations 
and the illustrations of Scripture, 
suggested, 155, 156; instanced with 
respect to analogies in the Moslem 
instances respecting meats, 156; com- 
parisons of the law and customs re- 
specting the abstinence from lizards, 

156; from animals of the solipede 
kind, 156; from hares, 157; in the 
eating of locusts, 157; respecting ceta- 
ceous animals, 158; respecting food, 
&c., polluted by contact with dead 
carcases, 158; respecting the exclu- 
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sion from food of animals of unclean 
habits, 159 ; respecting snakes, 159. 

Melancthon, his fears reproved by Luther, 
144; not a man for critical times, 145. 

Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, 196. 

Metre, every attempt to discover a syl- 
labic metre in Hebrew poetry has pal- 
pably failed, 322 ; its existence is not 
only improbable in itself, but from 
the structure of Hebrew verse, impos- 
sible, 321; its absence supplied by the 
rhythm of the thought, 303. 

Milton, his alleged preference of Para- 
dise Regained to Paradise Lost, ex- 
plained, 237, 238 ; his self-appreciation 
vindicated, 238; the reception of his 
Paradise Lost, 241, note. 

Miton’s Parapise Lost considered 
with reference to its theological senti- 
ments and moral influence, by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, 236-257. 


Mischat ul Masabih, Capt. Matthews’s, 


translation of, 156. 
Monachism, early and evil influence of, 
221. 


Moses, his reluctance to undertake his 
mission, 180, 181. 

Mouse, in what degree its carcase pol- 
lutes food, 158. 


N. 
Neander, his Life and Times of Chry- 


sostom, 235. 
Nelson, his notion of toleration, 58. 
Nicholson, John, A.B., Ph. D., his trans- 
lation of Professor H. A. von Ewald’s 
treatise On Hebrew Poetry, 74-111; 
295-325. 
O. 


Olive, Vine, and Palm, notice of a work 
so called, 390, 391. 

Origen, 115, 118. 

Ouseley, Sir William, his Dissertation 
on sacred trees, referred to, 290. 


P. 


Paley, his Natural Theology, quoted, 170. 
ParapisE Lost, Milton’s, the greatest 
work of its author, 237; its first con- 
ception, 238-240 ; regarded as a work 
of art, 241, 242; regarded as a con- 
tribution to Sacred literature, 242; its 
theme the greatest of any epic, 242; 
its moral purpose and tendency, 244; 
. adherence to Scriptural modes of ex- 
pression, 247; vindicated from Tri- 
theistic tendencies, 253; doubtful pro- 
priety of its finished pictures of what 
Scripture’ gives only in outline, 253, 
254; whether it be right to invest a 
' Scriptural subject with fictitious ac- 
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companiments, 254; questionable 
moral influence of the character as- 
signed to Satan, 255; the poem a sun 
with many spots, 256; but exalting 
to the age and country in which it 
originated, 257. 

Parallelism of members. See Rhythm, 
also 306, note. 

Poet, how different from a prophet or 
philosopher, 75; his influence over 
language, 297. 

Patriarchs, whether they were the saints 
who arose with Christ, 113. 

Pelagius, 219. 

Persia, sacred trees in, 292-294. 

Philistines, alleged Semitic origin of, 359. 

Pityus, 211. 

PLURAL, ON CERTAIN IDIOMATIC USAGES 
OF THE, IN HEBREW, 279-289 ; general 
remarks on idiomatic departures from 
general rules, 279; rules for their in- 
vestigation, 280; applied to the inves- 
tigation of certain ideas of the Hebrew 
plural, 280; often used to denote the 
abstract proper, 280; and the per- 
sonified abstract, 281; to denote the 
intensive, 281-286; to designate an 
object exhibiting plurality in unity, 
286-289. 

Poetry, Hesrew, dissertation on, by 
Professor H. A, von Ewald, D.D., 
translated by Dr. Nicholson, 74-111; 
295-325. 

Poetry, its primal basis, 74, 75; its es- 

sential distinction, 75; original nature 

of poetical composition, 77; an art, 

77,78; never utterly extinct, 78; lyri- 

cal, the earliest kind in all nations, 82+ 

85; contains the germs of epic, gnomic, 

and dramatic poetry, 83; epic not the 

earliest kind, 85; wanting in some 
nations, ib. ; rudiments of its later de- 
velopment among the Hebrews and 

Arabians, 110, 111; dramatic, rudi- 

ments of, among Hebrews and Ara- 

bians,102-110, See Job, Song of Songs. 

, Hebrew, general character of, 

79-81; its distinctive aim, 88; our 

only means to understand its character, 

81, 82; history of, in three periods, 

82-91; kinds of, 91-111; imperishable 

value of, 80; form of, as to language, 

295-298; as to rhythm, 298-321; its 

want of syllabic metre compensated by 

the rhythm of the thoughts, 303; how 
far its rhythmical structure is to be 

preserved in translation, 323, 324. 

, Gnomic Hebrew, character and 











aim of, 99; arises at the time of Solo- 
mon, tb.; forms and history of, 100- 
102; rhythm of, 317. 

| ———, Lyrical Hebrew, its distinctive 























form, 91, 92; its special designations 
explained, 94-98 ; its rhythm, 317. 
Popes. See Ranke. 

Powell, Rev. Professor, his article on 
Free Inquiry in Religion, 43-73; and 
on The Law and Gospel, 326-353. 
Pratten, Rev. B. P., his translation of a 
review of Baur’s Commentary on Amos, 
353-364, . 

Price, the, of a cat, forbidden by Mo- 
hammed to be eaten, 159. 

Priesthood, Chrysostom’s six books on 
the, 197. 

Proast, his notion of toleration, 58. 
Prophetism, its nature as a phenomenon 
peculiarly Israelitish, 355; its histo- 
rical development, 256. 

Prophets, whether they were the saints 
who arose with Christ, 113. 

Proverbs, Book of. See Poetry, Gnomic. 


R. 

Rabanus Maurus, 115, 120. 

Radbert, 115, 120. 

Ranke, his History of the Popes, noticed, 
178. 

RaTIONALISM, GERMAN, IN ITS EARLY 
INDICATIONS, 126-154; the use of rea- 
son in religion, though denied by 
some, is yet indispensable, 126-130; 
difficulties, nevertheless, in the prac- 
tical application of the human under- 
standing to divine revelation, 130; 
and in assigning limits to its functions, 
130, 131; sources of these difficulties, 
181, 132; these views to be illustrated 
by observations on the history of reli- 
gious opinion on the Continent, 132; 
general want of reverence in Germany 
in the discussion of sacred themes, 
133 ;* Hengstenberg’s views respecting 
the scape-goat, 133-140; the mischief 
of modern rationalism not justly 
traceable to Luther, 141-145; but 
Luther was followed by men of a dif- 
ferent stamp, whose controversies con- 
stituted the polemical age of the Pro- 
testant continental churches, 145; 
controversy about the Eucharist, id. ; 
controversy on Justification, 146; to 
this succeeded the age of dogmatic or 
systematic theology, tending to chill 
the sentiment of religion, 146-150 ; this 
influence denounced by Spener and 
his coadjutors and successors, under 
whom experimental religion revived, 
150, 151; this followed by the philo- 


sophising period of divinity, in which | 


modern rationalism had its immediate 
origin, 151-152; the neologistic ele- 
ments were not, as alleged, of English 
growth, 152-154, 
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RATIONALISM, GERMAN, ITs RECENT 


DEVELOPMENTS, 257-278; characters 
who figured in using the French mode 
of dealing with Christianity, 257; 
others who more or less helped on to 
modern rationalism :— Mendelssohn, 
ib.; Lessing, 258; Ernesti, Ammon, 
259; Semler and his school, 260, 261 ; 
new and more startling developments 
of rationalism, 262; attacks on the 
canon of the New Testament, ib.; 
Michaelis, Morus, Doederlein, Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, Herder, 263; Gratz, 
Eckermann, Schleiermacher, 264; 
most mischief has of late years been 
done in exegesis and hermeneutics, 
265; numerous examples of this, 266- 
276; the Christian and Rationalist 
systems contrasted, 276-278. 


Reading, Oriental, the charm of, to a 


Biblical student, 155, 156. 


Reason,use of, in religion. See Rationalism. 
RESURRECTION OF THE SAINTS WHO 


AROSE WITH Jesus CuRisT, 112-125; 
who they were that arose, 113, 114; 
some believe them to have been the 
patriarchs, 113; some, the prophets, 
114 ; some, the recently deceased saints, 
ib.; the exact time of the event, whether 
after the death or the resurrection of 
Christ, 114-116; the form in which 
they appeared, whether with natural or 
glorified bodies, 116, 117; whether they 
remained on earth, to die again, or 
ascended to heaven with Christ, 117- 
125; the former opinion preferable, 
125; recentauthorities on the subject, ib. 


Resurrection, Job's testimony to the, 


considered, 374-377. 


Rhyme, repugnant to the simplicity and 


austerity of Hebrew, 303; seems, 
where it does occur, to be accidental, 
322, note; is really only an external 
compensation for syllabic metre, 302. 


Rhythm, Hebrew, 299-321; is a rhythm 


of the thought, not of the syllables, 
303-306; the iterative kind, 307; the 
sluggish kind, 308; the intermediate 
kind, ib.; the protracted, 314-316; 
rhythm of several verses, 316 ; gnomic, 
lyrical, and dramatic, different, 317- 
319; history of rhythm at different 
periods, 319-321. 


Rosenmiiller, 165. 
Rufinus, 121. 


Ss. 


Sabbath, on the obligation of its observ- 


ance, 329, 346-352. 


Saints who arose with Christ, who they 


were, at what time they rose, and what 
became of them, 112-125. See Resur- 
rection. 
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Satan, not symbolically connected with 
the ordinance of the scape-goat, 137. 

Scape-goat. See Azazel. 

Scott, William, his Sketches from Scrip- 
ture History, noticed, 176 ; quoted, 179. 

Scripture, observations on passages of, 
365-371. 

Secundus, father of Chrysostom, 194. 

Seed-corn polluted by carcases of vermin, 
158. 

Sermon, an eccentric one on Luke xxiii. 
28, 149, note. 

Severian, bishop, 209. 

Smith, Rev. J. Pye,,D.D., F.R.S., his 
letter On Death as connected with the 
Fall, 167-171; his view of Scripture 
anthropomorphism, 11; his views as to 
the Hebrew words Behemoth, Adonai, 
and Baali, examined, 281-285. 

Snakes, ordered by Mohammed to be 
killed wherever found, 159; singular 
exception in favour of house snakes, 
tb.; allusion to the old enmity between 
it and man, ib. 

Solomon, the founder of didactic poetry, 
99; not the author of Kohelet, 102; 
nor of the Song of Songs, 108. 

Song of Songs, a dramatic poem, 103; 
unity of its subject, 104; indication 
of the change of persons, 104-106 ; 
number and characters of its dramatis 
persone, 105, 106; divided into thir- 
teen cantos, 196; distribution into 
acts, 107, 108; constant love its theme, 
108; its date and author, id. 

Spencer, his De Legibus Hebreorum Ri- 
tualibus, characterised, 137. 

Spener, his salutary influence on German 
theology, 150, 151. 

Sphinx, the cherubim not derived from, 

- 134 and note. 

Stewart, Dugald, quoted, 18. 

Strauss, 11]. 

Synopsis of Criticisms upon those Pas- 

sages of the Old Testament in which 
modern Commentators have differed 
from the Authorized Version, by the 
Rev. A. F. Barrett, M.A., reviewed by 
John Nicholson, B.A., Ph. D., 160- 
167. See Hebrew Criticism. 

Syriac literature, letter thereon from 
Professor Bernstein, 381, 382. 

Symmons, his Life of Milton, 241. 


7. 


Tel-Abib, on the banks of the Chebar, 
the place of Ezekiel’s settlement, 25. 

Tertullian, 121. 

Theodosius, the emperor, 200. 

Theophilus, of Alexandria, 209. 

Theophylact, 115. 
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Tholuck, his opinion as to the influence 
of English deism, unfounded, 153. 

Tindal, his view of the Sabbath, 349. 

Tobit, book of, epic subject of, 111. 

Translations of Hebrew poetry, how far 
they should preserve the rhythmical 
structure of the original, 323, 324, 

Travel, Eastern, the charm of, to a Bib- 
lical student, 155, 156. See Meats, 

TREES, SAcRED, 290-295; Scripture no- 
tices of trees, 290; illustrated by 
analogous usages of different nations, 
ib.; instances in classical antiquity, 
291; in Egypt, ib.; in Arabia, 291, 
292; in Persia, 292, 293; in India, 
294; in Africa, ib.; in Europe, ib.; 
the one idea which pervades these 
usages, 295. 


Veil, the, its origin, 181. 

Verse-members, harmony of, the basis 
of all rhythm, 302; average number 
of syllables in each, 304; normal num- 
ber of, in a Hebrew verse, 305; cannot 
exceed five, 313; admit variations, 
and what, 306, 310-317. 

Verse, Hebrew, of one member, 310; 
bi-membral, ib.; of more than two 
members, by amplification, ib.; by 
com0sition, 311; may not contain 
more than five, 313. 

Verses, Hebrew, ancient mode of writing, 
324; Masoretic division of, generally 
correct, ib.; proceeds, in the poetical 
books, on different laws to those ob- 
served in the historical ones, 325. 

Versification, Hebrew, limited, in the 
absence of metre, to the rhythm of the 
thoughts, 303; has both precise laws 
and art, 323; varieties of. See Rhythm. 

Vessels, earthen, polluted by carcases of 
vermin, 158. \ 

Voltaire, 137. 


Wait, Dr. D. G., his Course of Sermons, 
quoted, 135. 

Walker, George J., his observations on 
Job’s testimony to the Resurrection, 
374-377. 

Wardlaw, Dr., his view of the Hebrew 
words Adonai and Baali, 281, 282. 

Weeks, universal prevalence of this divi- 
sion of time, 330, note. 

Whales exist in the Red Sea, 158. 

Wisdom, book of, a late offshoot of 
gnomic poetry. 

Wolf, 152. 

Z. 


Zunz, his aftack upon the genuineness of 
Ezekiel, 41, 42. 
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